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There is a Best Means 
to Everything—and 


Pears’ Soap 


is the Best Means to a 
Beautiful Complexion 


WHY AND HOW 


The reason why Pears provides this best means is no secret. 
The most eminent skin specialists of the last hundred years 
have shown that it is because in PEARS there is not only 
complete purity and the highest possible quality, but certain 
special characteristics that soften, soothe, and refine the skin 
more naturally and more effectively than can be done by any 
other known means. As Sir Erasmus Wilson said, “‘It is 
; balm to the skin,’’ keeping it in perfect condition and 
always beautiful. 


\ TEST AND PROOF 


Pears has been subjected to every possible test and has 
come through them/@all’with triumphant success, as is 
proved by the fact that it has for one hundred and 
twenty-five years continuously held the position of 

the world’s leading toilet soap, and is today more 
popular than ever: It has received the highest 

honors ever accorded to a toilet soap in the 

greatest international competitions, and 

the beauties of six generations have 


declared it to be unrivalled. 
\ \ \ 


The Great English 
Complexion Soap 














“AU rights secured’ 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS 


THE BEST 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


PEARL NECKLACES, PEARLS 
EMERALDS, SAPPHIRES 
DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY 
SILVERWARE, STATIONERY 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, CHINA 
GLASSWARE, LEATHER GOODS 


THE MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 
OFFERS SATISFACTORY FACILITIES 
TO THOSE WHO CANNOT PLACE 
THEIR ORDERS IN PERSON 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/ STREET 
New YORK 
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kers lar Soap 


“Pure as the Pines’’ 





If your hair is beginning 
to thin out—What are 
you going to do about it? 


NE of the most beneficial aids is 
sometimes overlooked because it 
is so simple. It is this: 


Keep your scalp healthfully clean 
by regular and systematic shampoo- 
ing with Packer's Tar Soap. You 
will find it of great service in restoring 
and maintaining the health, beauty 
and lustre of your hair. 


“*Packer’s”’ is made from pure pine- 
tar and other healing and cleansing 
ingredients. 


Used and recommended for over 
forty years by leading specialists. 


We have prepared Packer’s Liquid 
Tar Soap for those who desire a liquid 
soap. Delicate in fragrance and easy 
to use, it will commend itself on trial. 


Send 10c for sample of Packer's Tar Soap. State 
whether you wish cake or liquid. We will mail free 
our indexed manual, “The Hair and Scalp — Their 
Modern Care and Treatment.” 


The Packer Manufacturing Co. 
Suite 87-H, 81 Fulton Street, New York 








Safeguard your buying 
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SEPTEMBER McCLURE’S 


CAMERON MACKENZIE, Editor 


Frederick L. Collins, President 
Arthur S. Moore, Secretary 


Cameron Mackenzie, Vice-President 
Horace W. Paine, Treasurer 





SAMUEL MERWIN AGAIN 


In this issue begins his great new novel of a 
woman in revolt. Read the first Chapter of 


THE HONEY BEE 


























Mrs. Charles Becker 


This remarkable document is published, not to win sympathy for 
a convicted murderer, bul as an astonishing record of a colossal 
human experience and a true picture of the reverse side of a great 
murder case 33 


~ The Honey Bee 


The fiction feature of the year—a great novel on a subject new in 

magazine romance; by the author of the famous “Miss Austin” 

stories and of “Anthony the Absolute”’ 45 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY R. M. CROSBY 


The Shower Henry Kitchell Webster 


The amusing story of a girl and a man at the movies, and how 
pictures converted the girl .. ‘ 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY HERMAN PFEIFER 


My Attempt to be a War Correspondent... Alice M. Williamson 


The record of an attempt to send Mrs. Williamson to the center 
of hostilities in the Mexican crisis, or, as she terms her story, 
HE CONFESSIONS OF A COWARD 


CONTINUED ON. PAGE FIVE 


Samuel Merwin 


59 
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Mellin's S Food 


Boy 


A happy result of the Mellin’s Food ls 
Method of Milk Modification. 
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A Gentleman’s Agreement Wallace Irwin 


What interest or right has the rescuer in the life of the man he 

saves? This absorbing theme forms the basis of what is pre- 

eminently THE STORY OF THE MONTH - 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILL FOSTER 


A Sea of Troubles P. G. Wodehouse 


Another of those humorous conceptions by this new MCCLURE 
writer, who is endearing himself to thousands of readers . . 87 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALEXANDER POPINI 


‘The Last Christian George Kibbe Turner : 


More of the already famous new novel showing the disintegration 
of the control of the Christian Church. By the author of the great 
short-story series, “Memories of a Doctor” 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. GRAHAM COOTES 


AUMNUUNANAN ASAE ANT 


The $100,000 Salary Man of the Movies. . Edward Mott Woolley 
The fascinating story of David W. Griffith, the motion picture 
reformer who has done more than any one else to make the 
modern photo-play ; . Log 


The Futurist George A. Birmingham 
Another story in this popular series dealing with the troubles of 

John Godfrey, Editor. By the author of “Spanish Gold” . . 117 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY WALLACE MORGAN 





‘The Honorable Percival. ... . Alice Hegan Rice 
THE STORY OF. A BLIGHTED BEING; by the world-renowned 

author of “‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” ire ; 5. ode eee 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY R. M. CROSBY 


: 
: 
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Archie’s Number Frank Goewey Jones 


A remarkable narrative of business life which will make a uni- 
versal appeal to MCCLURE readers. It is another in the series 
that was so well received last spring 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. C. YOHN 














Your Money and How to Make It Earn... . Albert W. Atwood 


211 


Books of the Day.. Jeannette L. Gilder 


223 








COVER DESIGNED BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 











blished monthly. Entered as Second-Class Matter at New York, New York. Entered as Second- 

lees Matter at the Post-Office Department, Canada. Entered at Stationer’s Hall, London. Copyright. 

1914, by the McClure Publications, iy New York, Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, New 

York. All dramatic, moving and other | rights reserved. Subscription terms 

in the United States, Canada, eatee, "Cuba, and American Possessions $1.50 per year. In all other 
countries in the Postal Union $2.50 per year. 


An Order Blank Inclosed with the Magazine is Notice that Your Subscription Has Expired 
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When a manufacturer puts his name 
and trademark on a product which he 
proposes to sell the consumer, he offers 
you the opportunity to vote on the 
quality and value of that product. You 
can then identify that particular product. 
It has a known value. 

Did you ever stop to think how 
much it is worth to you and to your 
family to be able to identify the hun- 
dreds of Suaranteed products which 
you use every day of your life? 

McClure’s is a Marketplace for juar- 
anteed goods, and is used as such in 


over 500,000 homes. 


(Ob vors 


Secretary and Advertising Director. 
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Many men think they have 
insurance when they mere 
ly have a policy. 


—FIRE— 


jolts a man out of complacency 

about his fire insurance: After 

the fire, the question isn’t merely, 

“Was the property insured?” Itis, 

“W hat company carried the risk?” 


The answer may determine the owner’s whole 
future. A Hartford Fire Insurance Policy 
means a prompt, cheerful payment of an honest 
obligation. A clean record through a hundred 
and four years backs up that statement. The 
Hartford Fire Insurance agent in your town 
has been picked for his ability and integrity 

. ° ° P The 
and will give you safe and reliable insurance. J Hartfeod 
¢ Insurance Co. 


Hartford, Conn. 





4 


Nobody wants a fire. , Gentlemen: 
We have a booklet ¥ 2 Send me ‘‘Fire Insur- 
that tells how to pre- rd ance and Fire Prevention,’”’ 


vent it. Send for a free 4 your booklet suggesting ways 
copy. Use the coupon. Ys of preventing fires. 


Name... 
Address 
mc 


McClure Advertisers tell the truth 
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Guide to the “Marketplace of the World” 








Automobiles, Motor Boats 


Accessories 


Colorado Tire & Leather Co 
Dixon, Joseph, Crucible Co 

Edwards Mfg. Co 

King Motor Car Co 

L. P. C. Motor Co 

Times Square Automobile Co 


Banking and Financial 
Lander, E. J., & Co. 
Sheldon, Morgan & Co. 
Straus, 8. W., & Co. 


Building and Construction 


Barrett Mfg. Co. 

Corbin, P. & F. 

Detroit Steel Products Co 
Genasco Roofing 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 
Murphy Varnish 
National Lead Co. 

Pratt & Lambert, Inc 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 


Tarvia 


and | 


PAGE 
212 
ISS 
194 
186 
197 

219 


Cameras and Optical Goods 


Eastman Kodak Co. 175 
Rochester Optical Co 170 
Cigars and Tobacco 
Lucky Strike 165 
Mogul Cigarettes 1094 
Piper Heidsieck 217 
Reynolds Tobacco Co. 185 
Educational 
American Schools’ Ass'n 28 
Brooks Classical School 28 
Chicago Corres. School 28 
Dickson School of Memory 28 
Evans, W. L., School 28 
Hamilton College of Law 28 
Home Corres. School 28 
Illinois College of Photography 26 
International Corres. School 174 
Language-Phone Method 28 
National Press Ass'n 219 
School of Applied Art 28 

Residential Schools 
Co-Educational Schools 25 


Foreign Schools 
Schools for Boys 18-19-20-21-2 
Schools for Girls 12-13-14-1 

Special Schools 25 
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Food Products 


PAGE 
American Jersey Cattle Club . 176 
American Sugar Refining Co.. . 209 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Co. . 182 
Campbell Soup Company .” «ae 
Cream of Wheat Co. ‘ _ 
Grape-Nuts . oot, Ge 
McClure Pure Food Bulletin , 10-11 
Mellin's Food Co. so "% 4 
National Biscuit Co.—Nabisco . 159 


Shredded Wheat Co 3d cover 


For the Home 


Bon-Ami . - 161 
Cowan, W. K., Co. . . 183 
Direct FurnitureCo. .. 187 
Kroehler Mfg. Co. . 200 
Lundstrom, C. J., Co 194 
Moline Vacuum Heating Co. . 133 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 176 
Premier Vacuum Cleaner Co. 181 
Hartshorn Shade Rollers . ae 


Heating and Lighting System 


American Radiator Co. os o 
Gaumer, John L., Co. 191 
General Electric Co. . , 30 
National Commercial Gas Ass'n 203 
Williamson Heater Co. ce ae 
Insurance 
Hartford Fire Ins. Co. ‘ 7 
Maryland Casualty Co. . - 193 


Jewelry and Silverware 


Baroda Diamond Co 210 
Gruen Mfg. Co. 169 
Low-Tausig-Karpeles Co ‘ 212 
International Silver Co. 4th Cover 
Tiffany & Company ‘iL om 1 
Miscellaneous 


Amer. Telephone & Telegraph Co. 207 


Barnes, W. F. & John, Co. 209 
General Acoustic Co. 28 
Grape Capsule Co. 105 
Munn & Co. . 210 
Owen, Richard B. : . 214 
Randolph & Co. . . . . 214 
Roanoke Cycle Co. : 214 
Sanatogen : ‘ . . 78 
Siggers, E. G. ‘ ; . 210 
U. 8. Envelope Co. i -v» ie 


Musical Instruments 


PAG 
Emerson Piano Co. tel Mae 2G 
Packard Piano Co. ve § 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 150-15) 


Office Equipment 


American Writing Machine Co. . 21: 
Babson Statistical Org.  Vttun 820 
Conklin Pen Co. 1 
Esterbrook Pen Co. — 1 
Remington Typewriter Co. 226-22 
Typewriter Emporium 2 
Waterman, L. E., Fountain Pen 1 


Publishers 
Book Supply Co. . ae 4 i) 
Cosmopolitan Magazine . . . 190 
McClure's Magazine . 213 
McClure's Publications 20 
Puritan Pub. Co. , 28 


Sporting Goods 


Ithaca Gun Co. . 210 
Iver Johnson Arms & Cycle Works 21! 
Likly, Henry, & Co. eh a 204 


Toilet Articles 


Colgate’s Dental Cream ... 179 
Ivory Soap. . . $2 
Lablache Face Powder 210 
Lambert Pharmacal ... 215 
Lehn & Fink—Pebeco 163 
Packer Mfg. Co. 4 
Pear’s Soap . 
Potter Drug & Chemical Co. it 
Williams, J. B., Co. te a 162 


° 2nd Cover 


Travel 


Clark, Frank C. es B84 
Where-to-Go Bureau . 204 


Wearing Apparei 


American Women's Wear 2 
Edgarton, C. A., Mfg. Co. 209 


Frost, George, Co. . 188 
Head, Clarence EE... . . 219 
Price, E. V., Co. _— 221 
World's Star Knitting Co. 212 
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The Scavenger Curse 


You Can’t Stop it, Mr. Clergyman! Can You? Neither 


Can You, Mr. Editor! 


Think You Can? 


Scavenger Books are tablets of infamy on the highway of life; they pervert 
minds and morals, and bring, ultimately, race degeneracy. 

Literary Scavengers for the rewards of crooked, distorted fame breed moral 
pestilence and spiritual disease. 


Scavenger Publishers prostitute capital and business for dollars to be envied by 
the dollarless; sear consciences, betray the home and outrage womanhood. 


The Combined Forces of Decency Make 
This Appeal, as Laymen, for the United Effort 
of Press and Pulpit, Everywhere. 


Greeting: Respectability and decency in the 
light of divine truth are synonymous; but when 
measured by our modern standards they are 
vastly different. 


What is the difference? When is one re- 
spectable and not decent? When is one decent 
and not respectable? Can one be decent and 
respectable? Can one be respectable and decent? 


You should answer these questions seriously 
and drive your answers with force straight to the 
hearts of all lovers of home and purity within 
the scope of your influence. 


Read ‘“*The Eyes of the World '—published 
August 8th—and you will realize the need of 
your effort. 


Harold Bell Wright has told this delightful 
romance so convincingly and has so clearly de- 
fined the underlying purpose of the story that 
it is stamped with the truthfulness of a chapter 
out of real life. The theme “the ministry of 
art and letters’”’ is most opportune for the cause 
of more wholesome books. 


The fight for decency in literature will triumph 
only through an aroused public conscience. 
Human law does not prohibit scavenger books 
nor does it provide adequate punishment for 
authors and publishers that count greatest in art 
that which in story and picture and music and 
play most effectively arouses the basest passions 
of which the human being is capable. 


Murder has no place in the inventory of crime 
of Scavenger Publishers and Literary Scavengers. 
To destroy innocence, to kill virtue, to murder 
a soul—these are commonplaces in their insane 
philosophy. . 

They are not educated to the thought of taking 
a life—they are trained to consider its perversion. 
The heroes in their fiction do not kill men—they 
betray women. The heroines in their stories do 
not desire the death of their betrayers—they love 
them, and desert their husbands for them. 





Copyright 1914 by E. W. REYNOLDS 


We are spending $100,000 in this campaign 
because the issue is above commercialism. 
It isa ministry—a part of ourendeavor to make 
a life ministry of publishing. 


Man never fought a harder fight or fought 
with better equipment than the fight we are 
making against the foes of decency with 
“The Eyes of the World.”’ 


When we began last March taking full pages 
in the Magazines, Scavenger Books, Scavenger 
Publishers and Literary Scavengers were playing 
to the gallery with the parquet holding its 
breath. Now the parquet is in righteous in- 
dignation and the gallery is slinking away in 
disgust 


The time is opportune for dealing a deadly 
blow to unclean literature. We have the 
unanimous support of the bookseller, every- 
where. Give us also the support of the press and 
pulpit, and decency will triumph over filth and 
vulgarity, lust and sensuality, vice and crime in 
literature and art and music and drama. 


To the youth and manhood strength of 
the nation is due the combined and simul- 
taneous effort of every lover of the race. 


Harold Bell Wright’s books are the germ of a 
new order of fiction. ‘‘That Printer of Udell’s,’’ 
‘*The Shepherd of the Hills,’’ ‘‘The Calling of 
Dan Matthews,’’ ‘‘The Winning of Barbara 
Worth’’ and ‘‘Their Yesterdays’’ are an inher- 
itance for the boys and girls of today who are 
the men and women of tomorrow. 


“The Eyes of the World” is a ripping 
romance of 464 pages of wholesome action, 
plot, counterplot, mystery and love, sweet 
sentiment and strong passions. One Half 
Million copies were sold before publication 
—August 8th. 


Publishers, The Book Supply Company, 231- 
233 West Monroe St., Chicago. Illustrations 
from Oil Paintings by F. Graham Cootes. 12mo 
Cloth. $1.35 Net. 
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HENDRIX’S 
Good Things to Eat 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 


This is a fac-simile of the letterhead which Hendrix, the 
grocer of Columbia, S. C., uses. We like that phrase ““Good 
Things to Eat.” We want you to read the first paragraph 
of a recent letter from Mr. Hendrix. 


Here it is: 


“Replying to your inquiry of the 17th regarding the 
practical value of the Westfield Movement, it has been 
of enormous value to us as an advertisement, and we 
believe it has been of value to this city in arousing 
public sentiment to demanding better food shops and 
better foods.” 


The most famous food standard in this country today is 
the Westfield Standard for Food Products adopted by the 
Westfield Board of Health, Westfield, Mass. This pure food 
standard reads as follows: 


“Foods shall not contain added Alum, Copper, Formaldehyde, 
Sulfurous Acid or its Salts, Boric Acid or its Salts, Benzoic Acid 
or its Salts, Formie Acid or its Salts, Hydrofluoric Acid or its Salts, 
Salicylic Acid or its Salts, nor any other non-condimental 
preservative. 

Foods shall not be colored with Coal Tar Dyes, nor with poisonous 
Vegetable Colors, nor be contaminated with inert fillers, nor shall 
any substance be taken therefrom or added thereto so as to injur- 
ously affect their quality, strength or purity. 

Foods shall be packed and sold under sanitary conditions and 
package goods shall bear no Dishonest Label nor labels bearing any 
Extravagant or Obscure statements.” 


All Food Products advertised in McClure’s Magazine must 
pass this Westfield Standard. 


Cob core 


Secretary and Advertising Director. 











Stick to Advertised Goods—buy through McClure’s 
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McClure’s Pure Food Bulletin 


HE following food products, beverages and toilet preparations have been in- 
vestigated and approved by Professor Lewis B. Allyn, food editor of The 
McClure Publications. In recommending these goods to McClure readers 
through this Bulletin each month we believe that we can help you safeguard 


your buying: 


Baby Foods 
Eskay’s Food 
Mellin’s Food (Page 4) 


Beverages 
Baker-ized Barrington Hall Coffce 
Blooker’s Cocoa 
Huyler’s Chocolate and Cocoa 
Postum 
Ridgway’s Teas 
Rose’s Lime Juice 
White House Coffee 


Candies and Confections 
Huyler’s Chocolate Candies 
Nylo Chocolates 
Peters’ Chocolate 
Ramer’s Chocolates 
Whitman’s Chocolates 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


Cereals 
Cream of Wheat (Page 228) 
Grape-Nuts (Page 153) 
Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes 
Post Toasties 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit (Third Cover) 


Crackers and Biscuits 
Loose-Wiles Sunshine Specialties 
National Biscuit Company’s Products 
(Page 159) 


Desserts 
Knox Gelatine 


Fish Products 
Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes 


Fruits 
Atwood Grape Fruit Company 


‘Miscellaneous Food Products 
Cresca Imported Delicacies 


Soups 
Campbell's Varieties (Page 149) 


Sugar 
Crystal Domino Sugar (Page 209) 


Tonics 
Malt-Nutrine (Page 182) 
Peter Moller’s Cod Liver Oil 
Olive Oil Grape (Page 195) 
Sanatogen (Page 178) 
Vinol 


Toilet Preparations 
A. D. S. Peroxide Cream 
Colgate’s Products (Page 179) 
Cuticura Soap (Page 164) 
Fairy Soap 
Ivory Soap (Page 32) 
F. F. Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
Latlache Face Powder (Page 210) 
Listerine (Page 215) 
Mentholatum 
Mulhens & Kropff Products 
“Mum” Mfg Co. 
Nyal’s Face Cream Soap 
Packer’s Tar Soap (Page 2) 
Palmolive Products 
Pear’s Soap (Second Cover) 
Pebeco Tooth Paste (Page 163) 


Ed. Pinaud’s Eau De Quinine and Lilac Perfume 


Pompeian Massage Cream 
Resinol Soap 
Paul Rieger’s Perfumes 


Frank E. Davis Fish Company Products J. B. Williams Products (Page 162) 


this issue, as indicated by the page numbers. All have been advertised in 
McClure’s Magazine within the past year. Others will be added to this list 
Watch this list and use it as a buying guide. 


r | “i names in heavy type are represented by announcements elsewhere in 


each month. 
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will be glad to answer any questions or give 
you specific information regarding any school. 
Address School Service Dept., McClure’s 
Magazine, McClure Bidg., New York 











CALIFORNIA, CONNECTICUT AND DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SCHOOLS 











Los Angeles, 
California. 





Cumnock School &:. 


2ist year. Expression School and Academy. Music and Ar Depar:- 
ments. Individual attention. Students greatly benefited by the thorough 
training given in expression work. Beautiful grounds and buildings 
An ideal school for Eastern girls. the delightful climate allowing outdoor 
life all the year. Basketball, tennis, horseback riding. Gymnasium 
Send for catalogue. Mention courses desired. 


Address. 1500 South Figueroa Street 























Connecticut, Windsor. | Drsterct or Cotums1a, Washington. 
A home school for A home school, preparator 
The Campbell School girls of all ages Chevy Chase Seminary finishing, for young ladies. | 
Beautiful suburban location. College preparatory and | erature, Music, Art, Elocution and Domestic Science. Campus 
general courses Special work in Music, Art, Elocu eleven acres for outdoor sports. Healthful location in Washingt« 


tion, Domestic Science. Out-of-door sports “Suburb Beautiful. Artesian water. 





A. H. Camrsetit, Ph. D., Mrs. A. H. Campsect, Principals. Mr. and Mrs. S. N. Barker, Principals 





Connecticur, Norwalk 
For Girls. Founded by Elizabeth B. Mead, 
Hillside 1883. One hour from New York. Certifi- 
cate to leading colleges. General and special courses 
Separate school house. Small classes. Outdoor sports 
Maecarer R. Baeenpiincer, A.B., Principal 
Viwa Hunt Francts, B.L.. Associate 


Connecricur, Wallingford 


The Phelps School for Girls 


College Preparatory and Elective courses Intermediate depart- 
ment, Music, Art Resident teacher in charge of gymnasium and 
outdoor life Tennis, Basket Ball, Riding For catalogue address 

Tue Misses Peck. Principals 








Connecticut, Waterbury 
* , | 
Saint Margaret’s School | 
College entrance certificate. General Courses. Household arts and | 
crafts. goth year. Gymnasium Happy spirit of good fellowship WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
between teacher and pupil. 60-acre school farm Regular and Special Courses. Music, Art, 
Miss Emity Gagpnere Munro, A.M.. Principal. | Expression. Travel Class. Outdoor Sports. 


Catalogue on request. 











Drstreicr or Cotumeta, Washington, Mintwood Pl. and roth St. 






































For Girls. French Residence. Elective, Pre- 
Bristol School "or CS" acctemic and a pean’ Collegiate ror im» (Sree cement 
Courses Superior Music Masters——Diploma Course. New ad- 7 C4 s 
ditional fireproof building Gymnasium, swimming pool Basket - National Park 
ball, tennis Literature, Psychology, Civics, by Dr. Mere. E 4 
Gates, ex-Pres., Amherst College. Miss Avice A. Barsror, Prin Seminary 
ion S. For Girls 
fc Washington, D. C. (Suburbs) 
A junior college with preparato- 
Academy of the Holy C oo ey 
y y ross collegiate work. All the attrac- 
A select school for girls in the National Capital, for boarders and ee —— 1 en ee to 
day pupils, conducted by Sisters of the Holy Cross. Separate | the real business of life. Spe- 
department for little girls. Refined intellectual, } cialists in Music, Art, —— 
musical and religious training. Reguler | je and 
and Elective Courses—music, art, ex- Crafts, Serreta , 
pression, domestic science. Special courses Library methods, Business Law 
in foreign languages a odern gvmnasium— indoor and 
and physical culture ning. Rid 44% ---— 4 life 
Beautiful new fire- m ind consideration for the indi- 
proof building in vidual. Descriptive illustrated 
park of 23 acres. volume mailed to parents in 
Catalog. Address . Address 
Cress THE REGISTRAR, 
Hely Crees Academy National Park Semisary, Box 152, 
Washington, D.C. Forest Glen, Maryland. : 
= o 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., ILLINOIS, KENTUCKY AND MARYLAND SCHOOLS 





1906 Florida Ave. 
Established 1802. Pre- 
paratory and Academic Courses. Two years 
t-graduate and College work. Music, Art and Expression 
Ruilding specially planned for the school. Athletics. Mrs. Bever 
vy R. Mason, Principal. Miss E. M. Crarx, LL. A., Miss Clara 


SLM I NAR 


For Y¥ m 
Located in the finest residential section of the National Capital, 


overlooking Dupont Circle Delightful school life combined with 
Washington advantages. Two years’ course for High School 
Graduates. General and Special Courses. Department of 
Domestic Science. Music, Elocution. Langu 
Outdoor sports. Sight-seeing each week. 


EDWARD W. THOMPSON, Prin., 1601 Connecticut Ave., Washington. D. C. 


Distraict or Cotumeta, Washington 
; For gitl and young women 
Washington College Located within National Capita); 
park of to acres; choicest educational and social advantages 
refined associations, most beautiful home life. Preparatory, Certifi 
cate and College Courses, Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science. 
Literature on request. Address F. Meneres, President 


District or CotumBia, Washington, 


Gunston Hall] A School for Girls. 





ILtinots, Jacksonville, Box D. 


* . 
Illinois Woman’s College 

Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science Large Music Hall 
fully equipped Pianoforte, Pipe Organ, Voice, Violin, Public 
School Music, Ear Training, Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 
Theory, Analysis, History of Music, Normal Classes Expenses 
reasonable. Catalogue 





Monticello Seminary 


77th year, opens Sept. 
young women and giris 


r7th, 1914. A home school for 
Preparatory and Junior College 
Courses. Domestic Science, Music. Art. Certificates ac- 
cepted by leading colleges. Fine buildings. Well-equipped 
laboratories Gymnasium Beautiful campus, with 
tennis courts, archery range, basketball and hockey 
fieads. Limited Enroliment. For catalogue address 


Miss Martina C. Erickson. Principal, Godfrey, I. 











District or Cotumar1a, Washington, 2647 Connecticut Ave 


Wilson-Greene School of Music 

Students in a distinctly musical environment. The only resident 
music school for young ladies in Washington, and endorsed by the 
world’s greatest musicians. Voice, piano, violin, harmony. grand 
opera, dramatic art, languages, English literature, classic dancing. 
Expression and “Accompanying as an Art.“ Individual attention, 
home life, and daily supervision of practice. Twelve or more free 
concerts by world-renowned artists. Mr. and Mrs. Greene are the 
musical leaders of Washington Early registration necessary. 
Catalog G. 

Tuos. Evans Greens, Mrs. Wi_son-Greene, Prins 


Ittrnors, Lake Forest, Box 210. 


Ferry Hall College preparatory 





for girls, Junior College 
for young women Certificate accepted by 
Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke. etc. Art, music, expres 
sion, domestic science. Swimming pool. Christian school with home 
care and country environment. For further information, write to 
the Principal, Miss Frances L. Hucnues 


GIRTON SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 
WINNETKA, ILL., Chicago’s Oldest Suburb. 
An exceptionally equipped, select home school, situ- 


ated in the center of a beautiful 20 acre park, in Chicago's 
dest and most beautiful suburb. 











general and finishing courses. 

Domestic Science, Household 
Sanitation and Physical Training. C ertificate admits to 
Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. Special preparation for 
Bryn Mawr. Social life of the home refined and attrac tive. 


College preparatory, 
Music, Art, Elocution, 


Situation gives easy access to Chicago's metropolitan | 
art galleries, museums, libraries and permanent musical 
institutions, which offer unsurpassed facilities for social 
and educational culture. Catalogue sent on application. 


wees FRANCIS KING COOKE, Principal, Box 33 ——— 











| EE and 
National Kindergarten College finccrserten and 
for Young Women. 2 year Kindergarten Cuurse. 1 year Primary 
Graduate Courses leading to degrees. Resident Dormitory 
Send for Catalog. Address the Secretary. 
Evizapets Haretson, President. 


Course 
on College Grounds. 


ILLinots, Chicago, 29044 Michigan Avenue, Box 9 | 
i 





Science Hill School 


the South, now in its goth 
year, offers an unusually thorough preparation for 
Wellesley, Vassar, Smith, etc., under specialists trained 
in the best colleges. Study c onditions are remarkable, 
because the school is in a small town and the number of 
pupils is limited. Individual attention both in studies 
and school life. Domestic science, domestic art, aca- 
demic courses. The music department, under teachers of 
wide experience, offers excellent advantages in piano, vio- 
lin, voice and theory. Terms $350. Address ibe catalog 


Mrs. W. T. POYNTER, Principal, Shelbyville, Ky. 


The oldest girls’ school in 























MARYLAND, Frederick 
Hood College (Formerly The Woman's College.) 
standard A. B. course. Preparatory depart- 
ment for applicants who have not completed fourteen units. Also 
courses in Music, Art, Expression and Home Economics. Accredited 
course in Pedagogy. Terms $300 Catalogue on request 
Joseru H. Appie, Pd.D., President. 


Offers a 





ee 
iss3- Maryland College for Women su 


Mosc Have Cewras Hau Grace Haw 


The most ideal College in the country in Size, avoiding the strain of great 
numbers ; Histery, of 61 successful years; Leeation, suburbs of Baltimore, 
near Washington, 500 ft. elevation; Strength of its various courses of 
study leading to degrees: new fireproof buildings; private baths: swim- 
ming pool. Gymnasium, Field Sperts. Twe and three-year courses for 
High School graduates: Superior ie Conservatory; Graduate Schools 
of Domestic Science and Elocution: Non-sectarian ; elevating home life. 
For catalogue and view hook address 
OHARLES W. GALLAGHER, D. D., Box N, Latherville, Md. 


Gore ow Haut 
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MARYLAND AND MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLS 











Cambridge, 40 Concord Avenue. 


NOTRE DAME of Maryland The C Cambridge School for Girls 


A College for Women 
Conducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame, to train the body, 


mund and spirit—to develop true womanhood. Located in a nis, Basketball and Gymnastics. 


beautiful park of 70 acres. itdoor exercises—rowing, basnet- Muss Cort, Head Mistress. 
|g tennis, hockey. Beautiful buildings. Instru ctors all special- 


Offers Exceptional Opportunities. Attractive Dormitory, In 
spiring Teachers, Splendid — ey in Every Department. Ten 





Lectur ers of national reputation. Courses regular 
— elective, Music and Art Notre Dame Pr ra- 





tory School is for younger students. Catalogue. Address 
Notre Dame of Maryland 


Charles St. Ave., sear Bal.imore, Mid. 


Miss 
McClintock’s 


School for Girls 


A combination of city and 
country life. Tennis, riding, 
basketball and other sports. 
Arts and Crafts, Music, Na- 
tive teachers in language s. 
College preparatory, special 
and elective courses. Address 
MISS MARY LAW McCLINTOCK 
Principal, Box M 





MassacnusettTs, Andoven, 


Abbot Academy 
A School for Girls. Founded 1828. 23 miles from Boston. 
General course with Household Science. College Preparation. 


Address 
Mess Beerma Bassey, Principal. 





Massacuusetts, West Newton 











The Misses Allen School 





Address as above for circulars 














Lasell Se 


Auburndale, Massachusetts. Ten Miles from Boston 





Courses in Language, Literature, Seienee, Music and a Ast, Xe; 


with thoro instructions in the theory and practice 
Household Economics. Training is given in the As Ss of wide a nl cope venti 
Entertaining, Housefurnishing and Management, 


Pupils y 
ing, Cooking, Dreasmaking ‘ond y 2 a Tose Send for new year book 
‘a’ ee "ilar = 


twelve buildings. Tennis. 
other sports are encouraged, 66 Summit Street 


G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D. Principal, NEWTON, Mass. 
112 Woodland Road 

























HOUSE IN THE PINES 


Norton, Mass. 40 minutes from Boston 


A School for Girts. ‘New dwelling an and pine groves. Atiatis fields for all outdoor sports 
Horseback riding. New dwelling and school building. Intermediate and academic courses 
Languages—native teachers. Domestic arts, including plain sewing, dressmaking, mi!!i- 

nery, embroidery yh —os Gesigning, ete. Domestic scienee, including cooking and serving of 
meals, marketing, food values and care of the home. Every attention, not only to habits of 
study, but to each girl's nealth and happiness. 


MISS GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal 





Situation © Half way between Boston and New York. 
No raw east winds, as om the sea coast. 
Three houses. Beautiful grounds. 


General and College Courses. Certificate. 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. 


Athletics Gymnasium, basketball, tennis, driving. 
ponies and riding master, swimming, 
country excursions. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 
Springfield, Mass 


Principals; 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 
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MASSACHUSETTS, MINNESOTA, MISSOURI, NEW JERSEY AND NEW YORK SCHOOLS 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, The Fenway, 28. 


Miss Chamberlayne’s 
Home and Day School for 
veral Courses. 


College Preparatory and 
Principal. 


Girls. 


CaTuertne J. CHAMBERLAYNE, 


} 


New Jersey, Bridgeton (Near Philadelphia). 


Ivy Hall (For Girls) In a pretty country town in one 


of New Jersey's most healthful 
sections. Number limited, affording opportunity for individual 
instruction. Home life, outdoor life and supervised athletics are 
features. Certificate privileges. Special Finishing Course. Music. 
Miss MacponaLp and Miss Finn. 





MassAcuusetts, Cambridge, 20 Everett Street. 


The Sargent School 

Fe or Physical Education. Established 1881. Largest normal de- 

ment for physical education in the world. Sessions at all 

New buildings in 1904 and 1914. Address for booklet. 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT. 


Dp 


seasons. 





Massacnusetts, Norton. (30 miles from Boston.) 
For Women. Full four-year course 

Wheaton College with A. B. degree. Training for 
cient home-making as well as for the business of life. Special 
two-vear diploma course for high school graduates. 17 buildings. 


100 acres. Catal 
Rev. Samuet V. Corg, D. D., LL. D.. President. 





Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


Graham Hall 
A Home School for Girls. A city school with healthful environ- 
ment of a country school. College Preparatory and General 
Courses with College Certificate privileges. Advanced work for 
High School Graduates. Small classes. Lower School for younger 
gir! Three buildings, large grounds. Limited number. Sports, 
imming, horseback riding. Catalogue upon request. 
Mas. A. D. MacLatn, Mass I. L. LANG, Principals. 
Muss S. L. KNappPEN, Associate Principal. 





Minnesota, Faribault. 
’ A home school for girls, established by 
St. Mary Ss Hall Bishop Whipple in 1866. Refined com- 
beautiful, healthful region. Certificate to Vassar, Wellesicy, 
and other leading colleges. Music, Art, Physical Culture. 
Catalog. Address Rr. Rev. S. C. Epsatt, D.D., LL.D., Rector 
Miss Carourne W. Eetts, Prin. 


munity, 
Smith 





Mrssourt, Nevada. 
Accredited. Junior 
Cottey College for Women @sjci'si. Junior 
Domestic Science, Art and Expres- 
ion. High standards of work and character. Separate dormitory 
for young girls. Ideal Christian Home. Outdoor sports. Address 
Mars. V. A. C. Stockarp, President and Founder 


nd Elective Courses. Music, 





New Jersey, Orange. 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


A country school, 13 miles from New York City. College prepara- 
tory and special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Science. 
Supervised physical work in gymnasium and field. Illustrated cat- 
alogue on request. Address Miss Lucie C. Brarp 





New Jersey, Hackettstown, Box M 
For Girls Possesses 
Centenary Collegiate Institute For Cis owes. 
fered by any similar school regardjess ot price. Certificate privileges 
Music, Home Economics, Art, Expression, College Preparatory and 
general finishing courses. Two years’ college courses for high school 
graduates. Catalogue. JONATHAN M. Meeker, Ph.D., Prin 





DWIGHT SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
An exceptionally good school, combining the best fea- 
tures of the college preparatory and finishing school, 

with special advantages for L pees -graduate work. Beau- 
tiful location, suburban to New York City. Certificates 
accep by Vassar, Smith, Wellesley and W 

Spacious grounds for outdoor games. 

sium. Tennis, riding. ddress 


MISS CREIGHTON and MISS FARRAR, Principals. 


el 








Chappaqua Mountain Institute 
Valhalla, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


A Friends’ School for Girls (with separate departments for 
éoth sexes under 14 years in care of Home Mother). 44th 
year. Beautiful new buildings, 70 acres, 500 ft. altitude. 25 
miles from New York. $300 to $375. Primary, Preparatory, 
Commercial, Manual Training, Do- 
mestic Science and Music Dept. 
Address 


C. R. Blenis, Director 
Box J 





-Glen Eden 


In the Highlands. Poughkeepsie, WN. Y. 
Boarding School for Girls. Academic, Finishing 
and two-year Collegiate courses. Music, Art, 
Elocution, Domestic Science. Social training. 
Limited ay ey Noentrance examinations. 
2 hours from New York City. 3 buildings, 12 
acres; full view of river aad mountains. 


FREDERIC M. TOWNSEND, Ph. D., Director 











New York, Binghamton. 


The Lady Jane Grey School 


For girls. 32nd year. Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Wel- 
lesley, Mount Holyoke. General course. Special courses for High 
School graduates. Music, Domestic Science. Exceptional home life 

Tae Misses Hype and Evia Viracinia Jones, A. B., Principals 


New York, Scarsdale. 


Heathcote Hall 


The Misses Lockwood's Collegiate School for Girls. A country 
school with all the advantages of the metropolis Faculty of six 
teen instructors. Superior opportunities for Music and Drawing. 
Healthful outdoor life. 40 minutes from Grand Central Station 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box 6 


The Knox School 


Formerly at Briarcliff Manor. 
utes trom New York City. 
Mrs. Russect Hovucuron, Principal 


Miss C. E. Mason’s 








Country School for Girls. 50 min- 








Suburban School for 
Girls. “The Castle,” 


Tarrytown-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 
Only 40 minutes 
from N.Y. City. Up- 
per School for giris 
13 to 25; Lower 
School for girls 7 to 
13. Alldepartments, 
including vocational. 
special courses in 
Music, Art, Liter- 
ature, Languages 
Certificate admits to 
leading colleges. 


European travel ciass. For catalogue address 
Miss C. E. MASON, LL.M., Lock Box 708 

















New Yorx, New York City, McClure Building. 
If you find it difficult to select just the right school for your girl 


or boy write to 
THe Scwoor Service DeparTMENT, McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 





NEW YorK, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 


The Misses Metcalf’s Boarding and Day 
Schoo For Girls. College Preparation, Physical Culture, 
Tennis, Basketball Moderate rates. 
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NEW YORK, NORTH CAROLINA, PENNSYLVANIA, RHODE ISLAND AND SOUTH CAROLINA SCHOOis 





New Yor«, Ossining-on-Hudson 


Ossining School for Girls Preparatory. Vecetie 


Music, Art and Home Making Courses. Gardening and Horticul- 
ture 47th year. Separate house for younger girls. Year Book 
on request. Crara C. Futter, Principal, Martna J. NaRamore, 
Associate Principal 





New York, Poughkeepsie, Box 806. 
Vassar Preparatory School for girls. 
Putnam Hall Refers to Dr. J. M. Taylor, ex-Pres. 
Vassar College, Dr. Talcott Williams, Director Pulitzer School of 
Journalism, Columbia University, and others. Certificate admits 
to leading colleges. Sleeping porches and sun parlors. Address 
Evien Cirvee Bartierrt. A. B., Principal. 





Norra Caroirma, Charlotte 

H and Conservatory of Music for 
Elizabeth College Women $300,000 college plant. 
17 experienced teachers from the best universities and conserva- 
tories. Healthful suburban locition in Piedmont district. De- 


partmente—Literary, Music, Art, Expression, etc. Catalogue 
On request Cuas. B. Kine, President. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Jenkintown, Box 401. 
For Young Women. A Cultural 
Beechwood School and Practical School. Fits for any 
vocation. College Preparatory; College Depart ments; Conservatory 
of Music; Art, Arts and Crafts, Oratory, Domestic Arts and Sciences, 
Secretaryship, Normal Gymnastics, Normal Kindergarten. Swim- 
ming pool M. H. Reaser, Ph.D., President 








PENNSYLVANIA, Birmingham, Box 103 
For Girls. “ The Moun- 
The Birmingham School, Inc. hy la nr 
Line P.R.R. 100 acres of park land, 6 modern buildings, 75 girls, 12 
teachers in residence. College prep. courses for girls not going to col- 
lege. Music, Dom. Science. Dancing. Physical work in gym. and ath- 
letic field under trained director. Catalogue. A. R. Garer, Pres 


PENNSYLVANIA, So. Bethlehem, Box 233 

$ A select school, for a limited number 
Bishopthorpe Manor of girls. College Preparatory and 
Finishing Courses. Two years’ Advanced Course for High School 
graduates. Athletics and outdoor life. Special advantages in 
Music, Art, Domestic Science, Domestic Art, Arts and Crafts and 
Elocution. For booklets address Cc. N. Wyant, Principal. 











Miss Cowles’ School 52.1. 
(Highland Hall) 


Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
Miss Emma Milton Cowles, A. B., Head of School. 


Prepares for Bryn 
Mawr, Wellesley, 
Smith, Mt. Holyoke 
and Vassar. Certif- 


tains. spring 
water. Stone bulld- 
ing, modern im- 
provements—all 
rooms connect with bath. Gymnasium, »wim pool and new 











cceping Porch. Resident physical 5 a specialists in 
all departments. For catalogue address THE SECRETARY. 


Pewnsytvanta, Lititz, Box A cute? echoed with — 
* acl th an un! en 
Linden Hall Seminary history since 1746. Beautiful, 
healthful location. Substantial buildings, modern equipment. Pri- 
mary, Academic and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, Do- 
mestic Science, Business. Home and social life distinctive features. 
Gymnasium. Terms $400. Booklet. Address Rev. E. S. Hacen, Prin. 


|The Mary Lyon School 





Swarthmore, Pa., Box 1501 











town, eleven lelphia 
College Pre Gener 
Courses. Music Art. Certifica 
priv Depar 


, Junior 
ment. Promotion y subject. Open 


ase gymns 
sium. Basketball, tennis, bowlin. 
canoeing, aesthetic dancing, riding 


H. M. CRIST, A. B., Principal 

















PENNSYLVANIA, Bethichem. 
For W 


Moravian Seminary and College f° \°"" 
This famous old school ie delightfully located in the Lehigh Val! 
1% hours from Philadelphia, 2 hours from New York. Preparator 
and College grades. Fall term opens Sept. 23rd. For cata! 
address Joun H. CLewet., Ph.D., Preside: 





PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg, = J. cain. an 
Scnoot FOR 7mmits. Col parator 
Penn Hall Modern Language, Music, Art and Dor 
tic Science Courses. Certificate privileges. All outdoor sport 
Rooms with private bath. Hotel Gladstone, Chelsea, Atlur 
City, N. J., occupied by school during May each year. Rates § 
Catalogue and views. Address Frank S. MactLt, A. M., Prin 





PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 7 ; or 

‘ ’ or Girls, Suburb of Phil 
Miss Sayward’s School for Cis Subure of ee 
s>ecial courses, Certificate to leading colleges. Music, Dom 
Science. Physical training, outdoor sports, horseback riding, «. 


ming. Grounds and building enlarged. Develops character, mind 
and body. Miss S. JANET SAYWARD, Principal 





Ruope Istanp, Providence, 313 Hope St. 


The Misses Bronson’s School 

Fora limited number of girls, from 8 to 17 years old. Outdoor 
life. Gymnasium. Manual training. General courses. Special 
care for each girl. Send for catalogue. 

















CONVERSE COLLEGE 
Near Blue Ridge Mour eaten. Altitude 800 


feet. Ideal climate. No malaria. 


A standard college for women. Courses in Liberal A‘ 
and in Fine Arts (Music, ry and Paint- 
Only 190 in Dormitories, Send for Catalogue. 


ROBERT P. PELL, Litt. D., President. 

















Lincoln Schoo 


New 
and 
devoted to outdoor Welt —_. hy. tennis, safc 
coasting and skating. ell equipped Art and Dom 

Sg oe Gy arrangements for younger 


MISS FRANCES LUCAS, Principal, Ticonderoga Read, Providence, R. I. 


For Girls 
Established 1888 


build City advantages. College Preparatory 
+ hy Thoro — of work. 4) acre 


estic Scienc« 





circular and views 
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SOUTH CAROLINA, TENNESSEE, VERMONT, VIRGINIA, AND FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





Soutn Caroita, Charleston. - " 
A school for girls, offering a broad variety of 
Ashley Hall courses, including college preparation with cer- 
tificate privileges to best women’s colleges. Beautiful old estate, 4 
acres, with modern equipment. Northern advantages in southern 
climate. Catalogue on request 
Mary VArRprine McBee, M.A., Principal. 





TENNESSEE, Botan Sas “4 ;, . . , 
imited, select home college for the higher 
Buford College culture of women. Beautiful highland 
campus of 25 acres. Athietics and physical culture emphasized. 
Four years’ college course. onservatory advantages in Music, 
Art and Expression. Write for Year Book 
Mr. E. G. Burorp, Regent. Mrs. E.G. Burorp, President. 





TENNESSEE, Nashville. , : 
¥ Union of Belmont College (25th year) 
Ward Belmont and Ward Seminary (soth year) 
Opens Sept. 17th in half-million-dollar plant. 12 schools. Aca- 
demic, College Preparatory, Music, Art, Expression, Domestic 
Science, Physical Education. Apply early. Registration limited 
Jennie M. Masson, Registrar. 





Vermont, Barre, Box 12. 
Goddard Seminary In the Green Mountains. College 
entrance certificate. General Course 
Music, State Teacher's Training Course. Domestic Science. New 
equipment. Large endowment 4 Buildings. Gymnasium. Ath- 
letic Field. $250 a year—no extras. 


Ortanvpo K. Hoxutster, Litt. D., Prin. 





Vircinis, Staunton. 
+ = $ For Young Ladies. Opens 
Mary Baldwin Seminary Sept. roth, ro14. In Shen- 
andoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, beautiful grounds, 
modern appointments. Students the past session from 35 States. 
Terms moderate. Pupils enter any time. Send for catalogue. 
Miss E. C. Wemar, Principal. 


Southern eminarY 








48th Year. For Girls and Young Women 
Beautiful and healthful location in ti 
Location famous Valley of Virginia, near Natural 
Bridge, in a section noted for its natural scenery and fine 
winter climate. Elevation 1000 . Pure, bracing moun- 
taimair. Outdoor life in ext ensive grounds. Tennis, basket- 
ball, boating, riding and driving. Notable health 
record. Not a serious case of illness in years. 
The School $100,000 equipment. Certificate privilege to 
leading colleges. Patronage from every quar- 
ter of the U.S. anc outside. College Preparatory and Finish- 
ing Courses of one and two years for high school graduat: er sebvol 
for girls 9to 14. Art, Expression, Domestic Science and Hecretar'al Courses. 
Special advantages in Music. Pipe Organ. 
The Home For years the Seminary has been a schovul of 
marked individuality, consisting in is ai - 
Iv e iri home 
Home Life in the Modern School, {.0%.'t. fico. ct thoee 

left, freedom of association with faculty and students, persona) attention to ber 

whole life, to health, manners and character, as well as to mind, the whole aim 

ling to make her the finest woman, Send for literature, showing what such men 

as Bishop Vincent, of Chicago, U. 8, Senator La Follette, of Wisconsin, and Rev. 

Joubua Stansfield, D. D., of Indianapolis, eay of the seminary; also our flxnd- 
some Catalogue and Beautiful Book on the Home Life, Two railroads, Rate $296. | 





Southern Seminary, Box 985, Buena Vista, Va. 














| 


J 


Vircinta, Warrenton, Box 24. 


Fauquier Institute 


For Young Ladies. The ssth session begins Sept. 24th, ro14. 
Situated in Piedmont region of Virginia, 55 miles from Washington. 
A limited and thorough home school. Rates, $230 upwards. Cata- 
logue on request. Miss Neue V. Butver, Principal. 





VirorntA, Petersburg, 207 College Place 
s2nd Year. $250 to $350. 
Southern Female College Historic School for Girls, 
after highest Virginia standards. Special System of Social Train- 
ing. Five buildings with gy i . Regular and special courses, 
Music, Art, Expression. Domestic Science. Ideal climate. Modern 
equipment. Outdoor athletics. Home life. ARTHUR Ky_e Davis,A.M. 








Vircini, Staunton. 
Formerly the Virginia Female Institute. Founded 
1843. A Church School for Girls in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. College preparation or general courses with 
diploma. Special advantages in music and art. Gymnasium and 
field sports. Catalogue and views on request 
Maria Penpieton Dvuvat, Principal. 





Virginia College 
FOR WOMEN (JUNIOR) ROANOKE, VA. 


One of the leading Schools in the South. Modern buildings. 
Extensive campus. Located in the Valley of Virginia, 
[ " famed for health 





and beauty of 
scenery. Elec- 
tive, Prepara- 
tory and Cel- 

e Courses. 
Music, Art, 
Expression, 
Domestic Sci- 
ence. Super- 
vised athletics. 
Students from 32 
States. For cat- 
alogue address 


MATTIE P. HARRIS, President, Roanoke, Va. 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-Pres. 





Virermtia, Bristol, Box 129. 

$ sn For Girls and Young Wo- 
Virginia Intermont College For Gils and Younes we 
limited to 150. Prep. and Jr. College courses. Music, Art, Expression, 
Dom. Science. Music a specialty. Modern equipment. Delightful 
climate. Large campus. Close supervision of health and habits. 
Terms $200 to $300. Catalog. H.G. Norrsincer, A. M., Pres. 





FOREIGN 





Europe 
he Th - H 
The Tpompson- School of Travel for Girls 
14th year. Foreign residence, three periods of travel through eight 
countries, usual courses of study with Piano and Singing, all is in- 
cluded. American home comforts. October sailing 
Mrs. WALTER Scott, Sec'y, 158 Central Ave., Dover, N. H. 








# 
u 


ears), Music, Art, etc. 


setiollins College 


Founded 1842. College Course (4 years), College Preparatory (2 


For Young 
Women 


On an estate of 700 acres, in the beautiful 


‘alley of Virginia, 7 miles north of Roanoke. Buildings ae 


for 250 students and 35 officers and teachers. Catalogue an 
Miss MATTY L. COCKE, President, 


views. 
Box 326, Hollins, Virginia 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


McClure’s will give you unprejudiced advice about schools 
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CALIFORNIA, WASHINGTON, D. C., CONNECTICUT AND FLORIDA SCHOOLS 





Ca.trornta, San Rafael 


Mount Tamalpais Military Academy 


Fully accredited. U. S. Army Officer Infantry, Cavalry, 
Mounted Artillery. Open air gymnasium and swimming pool 
Twenty-fifth year begins August 18, 1914 Boys accepted for sum- 
mer vacation Junior School separate. For catalog address 

Artrnur Crosspy, A.M., D.D., Headmaster. 












WMI Ut Ml, 
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Prepares for Any College 


including U.S. Naval and Military Academies. In the 
center of broadest education. Faculty, equipment and 
methods which make capable boys eligible bie for entrance 
anywhere. —— class for those . — ec to enter 
West Point on certificat 


THE ARMY AND NAVY 
PREPARATORY SCHOQ| 


4111 Connectiout Ave. (Suburbs) 
WASHINGTON, D. 

Six new, substantial, impressive buildings, capestalty de- 

signed, heated and vented, Cottage plan—boys and 

masters live gn ae 2 and ath ama ti 
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7) Preparatory or U. S$. Academy Prepara: 
Lh et reer VILLE mayo 


ELECTRICAL i scnsnc isting” ained 


21 on Sh Gant rn ee yo 
n jamentals of The 
Eiectrical sete oat « with its weheaulpped. shop shops | and labora- it -5 5 

UL y well 


including Mathematics, £ ‘eam ang. Ges En- 
nes, a Draw Shop W and 
heoretical and Practical jectricity, " all 

branches. Students actually construct 

mos, install wiring and test of 

cal machinery. Course with diploma, complete 


IN ONE YEAR 


For practical young men with limited time. 
22nd year opens Sept. 23rd. New ectalages on request. 
116 Takoma Avenue, Washington, DB. C. 








Hioctries 





Connecticut, New Haven. _— mete 
e School of In- 
The Berkeley Schools ,,7 hs “shop! of In- 
tion.” Personal work, home atmosphere; enter college 
s year sooner. Especially for weetern and southern 
boys entering Yale. 9 ow and Summer Sessions. 
V. C. Leavenworth, Pres. 








Connecticut, Wallingford 


The Choate School 


A New England Preparatory School, with a Lower School for 


young boys A catalogue will be sent upon application with ad- 
dresses of those who know intimately the School's work and char- 
acter Georce C. Sr. Joun, Headmaster. 











Connecticut, Washington 


| The Gunnery School 


Founded in 1850 by Frederick W. Gunn. A school in the country 
for sixty boys. New gymnasium. [Illustrated circular. 
Joun C. Brinsmape, Headmaster. 





Connecticut, Cornwall, Box M. 


Rumsey Hall 
In the Litchfield Hills. Young boys prepared for secondary 
schools. Athletics under supervision. Address 
Louts H. Scuutre, M.A., Headmaster. 





Connecticut, Stamford. 50 minutes from N. \ 
We not 

Stamford Preparatory School “s,” 
teach our boys—we live with them. Certificate priv 
ilege. Boys of the highest character only are received 


Cottage system. Supervised Athietics. Catalog. 
Aurrep C. Rosyent, Director. 

















For a thorough training of brain, body and morals. 


Located 
in an attractive New jand town 3‘ hours from New York 


City. Com uilpment, with ee bulidin: 

nasium and athlete het Reids.” Sist pares for o college, 
business or scientific L-—7 Ap wieement permits moderate 
rates. HOBART G. TRUESDELL, A.M.. Principal 

Conneeticat Literary Institution, 17 Main Street, Suffield, Coun. 


Florida Military 
——Academy— 


Jacksonville, Florida 


In the “land of flowers and sunshine.” A high- 
grade preparatory school for boys and young men. 
Courses of study prepare for any university and for 
the Government Academies. Location unsurp: 
for healthfulness and attracfions. All outdoor sports 
throughout the year. Finest camp site, camp equip- 
ment and rifle range in the South. Home life of 
cadets the very best. New 860,000 Building and 
Equipment. Large campus and athletic field. Board 
and outfit of uniforms. be be SY $395. For catalogue 
and information ad 

Col. GEORGE W. HULVEY, Supt. 























nasium, new buildin: 





Ridgefield School for Boys 


56 miles from New York, in the highlands of the Berkshires—115 acres. 
Lake, one mile in length, 


ber of boys gives eac stodont fe individual attention. Address 
ROLAND J. MULFORD, Ph. D., Headmaster, Ridgefield, Connecticut 


De ey all water sports. “7 fields, gym- 
certificate privileges. The limited num- 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
A boy is a sensitive thing—let McClure’s help you avoid mistakes 
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ILLINOIS, INDIANA, KENTUCKY AND 


MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLS 





tion anywhere. Prepares boys for college or business. 
accepted by Colleges and Universities. 


School by the War Dept. 


very accessible. 
sium. Enameled brick Swimming Pool 60 x 20. 
Floor 50 x 200. 
Supervised athletics, manly sports and strong teams. 


36th year begins Sept. 16th. 
made. Capacity of 200 is taxed annually. 
ence is advisable, Tuition $500. Address 





A preparatory school not excelled by any similar ooh 
ork 


Designated an Honor 10 Buildings | 


Location noted for healthfulness and beauty; secluded—yet 
Specially constructed and equipped Gymna- 
Inside Drill 
Large Recreation room, study halls, etc. 


Room assignments now being 
Early correspond- 


COL. A. M. JACKSON, A. M., Superintendent, Box 66 


ALTON, ILLINOIS 
3 

















Ittrnors, Woodstock. (1 hour from Chicago.) 
$ 1000 feet above the sea 
Todd Seminary for Boys Absolutely healthful. 67 
years of successful training of boys 7 to 16 years old. Every gradu 
ate has proved himself a man. Highly commended by mothers 
Our ideal—" For Every Todd Boy a Good Citizen."” Write for book 
and information about Northern Summer Camp. Nose Hit, Prin. 





Inptana, Culver (On Lake Maxinkuckee) 
s1: Its military training wins 
Culver Military Academy yearly the highest rank 
ing of the U. S. War Dept Its natural and material equipment 
is superb. Its methods of instruction sane, but thoroughly progres- 
sive, followed by many lesser schools. For catalog address 
THE SECRETARY. 





4 OW E (ENDOWED) _ 


HOWE, INDIANA 
A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS. 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day. 
Graduates admitted to leading colleges on certificates. 
Estate of 150 acres. 9 fine buildings. Thorough sani- 
tation. 
Healthful country life. 
sports. 
Separate School for Younger Boys. 
For illustrated catalogue address 


Rev. J. H. McKenzie, L.H.D., Rector, 
Box 234, HOWE, INDIANA. 





Beautiful lakes. All athletic 





s 


INDIANA, Notre Dame. 


Notre Dame 

“World Famed.” The University includes the Colleges of 
Classics, Letters, History, Economics, Journalism, Architecture, 
Law, Biology, Chemigtry, Pharmacy and Engineering (Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, Mining and Chemical) Board and Tui 
tion, $400.00 a year. Preparatory School for boys over thirteen, 
$400.00. Primary School for Boys under thirteen, $250.00 For 
catalogue address (specifying department) : 

STUDENTS’ OFFICE. 








Pounded 1545. Only School in the South desig- 
nated Nener School by U.S. War Dept. in 1914 


In Kentucky: The school, having a country campus 
of 96 acres, is free from city influences yet accessible 
to Louisville, 9 miles away. The campus gives every 
opportunity for outdoor sports and recreation. Boys 
over fourteen prepared for college and for life. e 
enrollment is limited to 150, with a teacher for every 
10 or 12 students. The faculty are thereby enabled 
to know each boy and lend every effort to produce 
capable men rather than merely graduates. Military 
training under a U. 8. army officer develops a boy's 
executive ability. Technical instruction in wood- 
working and machine-shop practice. Excellent phys- 
ical and chemical laboratories, 

In Florida: Tenth winter at the $60,000 home at Eau 
Gallie on Indian River. Outdoor life made possible 
all year with open-air swimming pool and sea bath- 
ing. Boat-building. No recitations lost. Southern 
trip included in regular terms, $500. Address 

The Superintendent, Kentucky Military Institute 
Lyndon, Kentacky 





MASSACHUSETTS, South Byfield. a . 
1s2nd year high grade. well 
Dummer Academy equipped school for boys. Beau- 
tiful location; 8 buildings 330 acres Healthful outdoor life. 
Prepares for college, technical schools and business. Junior School 
for®eys under 14. Number limited. References required. Address 
THe ReEcoRDER 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 559 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall School 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist 
FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Groten. 


Lawrence Academy 
A country school for boys. Athletic field of 12 acres. Running 
track Gymnasium 4 buildings Preparation for any college. 
Lower school for young boys. Write for catalog 
Artuur J. CLoucn, A.M., Principal. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
If in doubt about the location of a school—write McClure’s 
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Modern ~ iidings. 


Harbor, bordert 
preparation. 





POWDER POINT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


' DUXBURY, MASS. 
New concrete residence hall. New 
letic ~ a A 3 track. 


Taieiduel re res) 
schools. For illustrated ca’ 


HENRY P. MOULTON, Jr., Director, or RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M., Headmaster, 82 King Caesar Road 


BY THE SEA 
gymnasium. Extensive i 3 
Safe boating and swimming in Le sy mouth 
oods. College or or business 


grounds. mmer camp in Maine w 
nponsibiiity developed. Non - military. “Seon and lower 





MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 


Mill Brook School 


For boys from 6 to 16. Limited number. 
gymnasium; ample playfields; 
tion; Manual Arts. 
Boston. Address 


90 acres. 5 buildings. 

school gardens. College prepara- 

Training for leadership. 35 minutes from 
Wismot R. Jongs, Headmaster. 


=z 


] 





New Hampsuire, Exeter. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


Unusual opportunities for boys of exceptional Gooner es and abil- 
ity. «34th year opens Sept. 16th, 1ro14. Catalogue and views. 
Address 

Tas Paris EXeTer ACADEMY. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica. (20 miles from Boston.) Box Z. 


The Mitchell Military Boys School 


For boys from eight to sixteen. A country school with every 
modern equipment. Boot*let upon request. 


ALexanper H. Mrrcuett, Principal. 


New Jersey, Blairstown, Box T. 


Blair Academy 


| 


Very liberally endowed. 66th year. 60 miles from New York. 
Prepares for any college or technical school. Beautiful, healthful 
location. Fine buildings. 100-acre campus. Two gymnasiums. Illus- 
trated catalogue on request. Joun C. Saarps, A. M., D. D., Prin. 





t Massacuusetrs, Wilbraham, Box 292. 


Wilbraham Academy 


A school which fits boys for useful, sane and successful living, 
and gives thorough preparation for college work 


Gayiorp W. DOuGLAss, Headmaster. 











+ 





WORCES T ER 
cr, ACADEMY $3: 


Boys Year 

160 boys prepared in last 4 years for 31 different colleges and pro- 
fessional schools. Alumni in 43 states and 15 foreign countries. 
Enroliment represents 25 sates and 10 foreign countries. Classica! 
and scientific courses for general education Faculty of 21 experi- 
enced men. Standards of scholarship the highest. School spirit 
broad and democratic Seholarship ald for worthy boys. Organ- 
ised play gives boys graded physical training. Equipment unusu- 
ally complete. Catalogue. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL_D., 100 Providence Street, Worcester, Mass. 












Missouri, Boonville, 714 Third Street. 


Kemper Military School 


Designated as “ Honor School” by the War 
Department, the highest rating given. A 
teacher to every ten boys. Modern buildings 
ont extensive grounds. All athletics. Fine 
Gymnasium, Army officer detailed. Manual 
Training. Business Courses. 71st year. 
For catalogue address 

Cort. T. A. Jomunston, Supt. 


New Jersey, Bordentown-on-the- Delaware. 
Bordentown Military Institute 

Our purpose is the individual development of a boy's scholarship 
and character for the work of the world, either in college or business. 
A large, sympathetic, efficient faculty, carefully selected pupils of 
high character, adequate equipment, carefully supervised athletica, 
military discipline, healthful location. goth year. For catalogue, 
address 


Rev. T. H. Lanpon, A.M., D.D., Principal. 
Cot. T. D. Lanpon, Commandant. 


Montclair 
Academy 


You will be interested to learn how we stimulate 
ambition and encourage boys to discover them- 
selves. You will be interested, too, in the 

thoroughgoing methods of teaching our boys 
something more than their mere daily lessons. 


} ——— stands for the manly training of gentlemen and their 
orough preparation for = , scien 
The Academy is situated o: 
Mountains, 500 feet eave ation, = 
uipment, including gue 

a a, and 











A Country 
School for 
Your Boy 











apy —- | pool, 
* is a boo! that 
| matter ware your your oa is educated. 
| is, together with ov our illustrated catalogue, sent on request. 


| JOHN G. MacVICAR, Headmaster, Box 37, Montclair, N. J. 
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New Jersey, Morristown —_ , 

+ Col Preparatory Boarding Schoo 

Morristown School for Boys. Small classes; partial self- 

government. Supervised sports; new gymnasium. Lower School. 

Advisory Board—President Hibben, Princeton; Dean Hurlbut, Har- 

vard; Dean Frederick S. Jones, Vale; Dean Keppel, Columbia; 
President Pritchett, Carnegie Foundation. 


Safeguard your buying—mention McClure’s 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
We know just the school your kad of wo da needs— McClure’s 





NEW JERSEY, NEW MEXICO AND NEW YORK SCHOOLS 


{ F reehold Beep Sage wate ss al New Jersey ; 
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ete 
Mili pnad & wing or annex for the little chaps. Our schools are 
y half a mile apart; each is complete in itself, and 
setiraly independent of the other. The rules and regula- 
School under the SAME MANAGEMENT. Hach school belng Acad 
un 
00 inser. cademy 


siruction only possible in a small school. Preparation 
pa % or business: beautiful countr eensiwe. & 42 ae 


For Boys 7 to 13 equipment. gymiasiuins, athletic elds and all outdoor and For Older Boys 


indoor spent. For catalogue of either school, address 
Rates $450 to $500 Major CHARLES M. DUNCAN, Bex 99, Freehold, N. J, Rates $475 to $550 





























Ler eT 

New Jersey, Newton, Box T. — ra al [Pe 
A home school; 50 ys. Semi- 

Newton Academy military. so miles from N. Y. Pri- 

mary to college p y or busi One teacher to six boys, 

insuring individual ‘attention. Strong junior courses. s4th year. * > 

High elevation. Gymnasium. Horses and ponies. All sports. peels Cascadilla has a 40-years’ 

Pair S. Witson, A.M., Prin Peer 4 reputation for the achieve- 

: ments of its graduates in 

college and business. It is 

admirably located on Lake 


a A School wes Cayuga, near Cornell, and 

Ete offers unsurpassed oppor- 

e i e £9 tunities for both mental 
or oys yey: ” and physical development. 

: limit 125. Small 


Recreation ee = 

: : Pe classes. ertificate privilege 
Meets the parents’ requirement of modern equip- oe esa erention._, building, athhetie 
ment, high scholastic and moral standards and a rowing machines, chiella, ete, Res. 
a tins ° Snr ; . istration 1910-14, from 36 . 
rational, healthful school life. It secures the enthu ' iccn eotaaren 146 
siastic co-operation of the boy because of its body of Terms, $675 to $775. Catalogue. 
250 picked students, its fine equipment for athletics, : C. V. PARSELL, A. M., Principal 
high standing in all outdoor sports, strong literary and - Ithaca, New York. 
musical clubs and general policy of keeping its stu- 
dents busy in worth-while ways. 











La as cae one ba eee 


Pe y+ is Jegeted, aioe mise 1, Fytnesten, midway be- The Holbrook School B 

tween New York an elpl ern sc uildings. at 00 Sc 00: 

nasium, Swimming Pool, Athietic Field and 60-acre Campus. Its ro € olbr or oys P 

certifieate is honored by all colleges accept certificates. En- A school that is better than the catalogue. 500 ft. elevation, 

dowment permits moderate rates. th year. for catalog. commanding a 40-mile view of the Hudson. 30 miles from New 
York. Complete equipment. All sports. College preparatory. 


R. W. SWETLAND, A. M., Headmaster Character references required. Catalogue on request 
Box 9-G, Hightstown, N. J. New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box 912. 
i jew Y in the 


Irving School for Boys j.ctirci, historic “Irving” coun. 


try. 77th year. 23 years under present Head Master. New site 
and buildings 1904. Prepares for all colleges and technical schools 
Individual instruction. Athletic Field. Swimming Pool. New 


Gymnasium. J. M. Furman, A. M., Head Master. 


2 Preparatory School for Boys Naw Yous, Mohegan Late, Westche-ter County, Bor 77. 
ew Brunswick, N.J. 30 miles from New York Mohegan Lake School orough pmasetion for College, 


Technical or Business. 

Degas its 149th year in new plant. Cottage system, Average number of pupils to a class, eight. Modern buildings 
fireproof buildings. Beautiful location overlooking river. Healthful location on Mohegan Lake. Physical culture and Athlet- 

Liberal endowment and connection with first-class col- ics under competent Director. Booklet. 

lege guarantees thorough work at moderate cost. Boys A. E. Linper, A. M., Cuas. H. Smrru, A. M., Principals 

receive individual attention—a teacher for every 10 — 

am be — ——. wepsigel > sommes daily ‘ New York, Peekskill. 

under direction of a_ specialist. ourishi lower . $ 

school in separate buildings. Efficient House Mother. ; 4 Peekskill Academy 

For catalog address 5 83rd year. College Preparatory and Business 


William P. Kelly, A.M., Headmaster, Box 139 — tes Courses. Junior School 









































New York, Tro 
New Jersey, Wenonah, Box 407. | Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute Engineering and 
o4: ience. Estab. 
Wenonah Military Academy | 1824. Courses in Civil Engineering (C.E.); Mechanical Enginee = 


t2 miles from Philadelphia. Prepares for college or business, in | (M.E.); Electrical Engineering (E.E.); Chemical Engineering (Ch 
town without factories or saloons. U. S. Army Officer detailed. E.); and General Science (B.S.). New Chemical, Physical, Elec 
Special School for Juniors. Catalog. Dr. C. H. Lorence, Presi- trical, Mechanical and Materials Testing Laboratories. Cataloz 


dent, CLayton A. Snyper, Ph. B., Supt. Joun M. NuGENT, Registrar 








New Mexico, Roswell, Box H. New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box C-10. 
by a1; of A wonderful train- | 
New Mexico Military Institute A “ons! “3. | Repton School 
Prepares for best colleges. Business course. 270 days of work in open For the careful training of a limited number of young boys. 
air. Sun shines every day. Healthiest location in the world. Modern Organization, buildings, equipment and environment are complete 


buildings. Distinguished by War Dept. School owned and supported and up to date in every particular The fees are moderate. Illus 
by New Mexico. Moderate cost. Catalogue. trated Catalog and Book of Views will be forwarded free on request. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
Have you some special school in mind? —Write McClure’s 
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NEW YORK SCHOOLS 








Mest successful application of the military princi- 

ple to ogepecetion for college, technical school or 
business. ST. J SCHOOL —College and Busi- 
ness (hn Sobel military training, For ten 
years ranked by U. S. Government as “Distinguished 
Institution,” the supreme honor granted. VERBECK 
HALL—Separate school for boys from 8 to 14 years. 
SUMMER SESSION. For catalogue address 


WM. VERBECK, President, Box H, Manlius, New York 


Mount Pleasant Academy 


Founded 1814. A hundred years of service is a guarantee of merit. 
Your son will enjoy here an ideal school home and will be prepared for college, technical school 
or business, as you choose. He will also grow in manliness and self-reliance. We have Manual 
Training and a rationalized military system, — this Hudson River cqgaer is superbly 
heautiful and inspiring. Mount Pleasant Halli is for boys under thirteen. © alo maintain a 
Summer Camp in the Berkshires under Mr. Brusie’s personal charge. Send” ‘for literature to 


CHARLES FREDERICK BRUS' Box 507, Ossin -on-Hudson, N. Y. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
INFANTRY CADET BAND MODERATE EXPENSES 
CAVALRY (Special rates to good Musicians) FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 
For catalogue write to the Headmaster 


The Best Military Preparatory School in the United States 


New York, Ulster County, Highland. 


The Raymond Riordon School F2*™ *2¢ Camp Ses- eae Ce feniee. 


sion. 

New York, on Chodikee Lake, opens July 1st, continues until Sept. 
tet. A camp of industry, not idleness, where activities are based on Somes School 
a sense of human betterment. 300-acre estate. s00-acre demonstra- is not intended to be a large school, but each boy has close association 
tion fruit farm. Terms $150. Academic year begins Oct. rst. Catalog. with capable teachers and persona! instruction. President Eliot 
New York. Syracuse has said of Mr. Somes’s boys in Harvard: “I know no better evi- 

B aa - + ae : dence of the good quality of a secondary school than these young 
Rugby School for Boys Country site. New dormitory men have supplied." New boys eight to sixteen. Yearly charge 


and school buildings. Gymna- > : 
sium and swimming pool. Small classes—personal attention for $500-$ . For catalogue address Apert Somes, A. M. 


every boy. Strong faculty. Sends 25 boys to college yearly 

Highest efficiency at lowest cost Home for young boys. Rates 

but $350 and $400. Address Frank R. Saeeman, Director 
New Yor«, Ossining-on-Hudson New York, Phoenicia, 


St. John’s School fo" Mav" Here raeeation Milita | Woodland School for Boys 


for quick college preparation. 














1914 






































drill, Parental discipline. Gymnasium, swimming pool. Athletic In the heart of the Catskills. Ideal location for health. Prepara- 
field. Manly sports encouraged. Junior Hall, a separate school for tory. Work of best Grammar and High Schools. Boys taught how 
boys under 13. Summer Session. Catalogue. to study, how to plan time and work. Attractive home life. Trout 

Rev. W. A. Ranney, A. M., Pd. B., Principal fishing, skiing, snowshoeing, scouting. Address Tur HEADMASTER. 





Iverview Academy 


has had a national or utation for more than three-quarters of a century for success in fitting — for college— 
and for life. IN DIVII DUAL TRAINING for youmeee boys and for backward students who need to be inter- 
ested, encouraged, taught how to study, and made se or TUPORING ans COACRE for‘ ‘condone’ 
nd for those who make unsatisfactory progress under a class organization Ul academic studies are taught, with fin- 
ym te nurses in VOCATIONAL STI DIES. Required recreation and exercise afford scientific course in phy culture, 
developing health and strength. The buildings are situated on a commanding hill overtooning the Hudson. Comfortably 
furnished dormitories, sunny, attractive recitation and study rooms, large, Lg wee A so pped —— fine ath- 
letic field, all games and sports. The instruction is thoro, the equipment modern, t ns pleasant and refined, the 
cost moderate. Fallterm begins Sept. 16. $500 covers expenses for awh y Son ‘tuition for academic year. 
Exceptional opportunities for self-heip to capable young men of high character. For catalogue address 


CLEMENT C. GAINES, & M.A., LL. D., Box 767 


iverview y 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
The right school will increase your boy's efficiency 


MUNG MUM Monn MULE tt 


NEW YORK, NORTH CAROLINA, OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLS 
New York, Peekskill. PENNSYLVANIA, Lancaster, Box 402. 
Worrall Hall Academy Franklin and Marshall Academy i 
Military 49th year. A home school where careful attention is boys to college each year. Modern dormitories. Laboratories, 
given each boy. In the healthful, picturesque Highlands of the Hud- | gymnasium, athletic field. $125,000 in recent improvements. Good 
son. Academic and business courses. Primary Department, special health record. Terms moderate. Catalog 
feature. Terms moderate. Address PRINCIPAL. T. G. Heim, A. M.. E. M Sanvesan. A. M.., Prins. 


fl The School Its Pupils Praise NN Harrisburg Academy 4 om school founded 1786. 











Boys are most critical and competent judges. We Modern buildings, large campus 
invite you to ask om of our boys—or their Small classes and individual instruction. Thorough college prepa- 
parents—why they love this school. Ask any ration. Rate $400; $450 for single room. Supervised athletics. 
pany tA ; thorough college preparation, Separate school for younger boys. We invite closest investigation. 

0) iu » 0. “ats 7 uN - P 
standards of honor, ~~ comforts and all-round i Catalogue. - farm a5 Baows, B.A.. Headmaster. 
cage ol Write for their names and addresses. PENNSYLVANIA, Factoryville, Box E 


Keystone Academy 
Ingham 00 High-grade boarding school for boys. Mountainous location 
Prepares for all colleges and business. Yearly rate $300. Send 


» for catalogue. 
ing Oldest Boys’ School in the South B. F. Tuomas, Principal 
An unusual and scholarly builder of highest- 
typed + > mas been coniue ted for 120 PENNSYLVANIA, Saltsburg, Department 11. 
years by three generations of Binghams. Dur- . Oh : 
ing the past 30 years students have come from Kiskiminetas Spring School for Boys 
the U.S. Army, 39 States, and from Europe, Each boy studied and his work adapted to his needs. Character 
Age gas _— ——, — m wm xy stem developed along positive lines Known and indorsed by every Amer 
wale elps to make citizens 5. Army fcan University Broad business courses for boys not going to col 
Officer detailed. Open-air athietics most of fons Two beautiful ne 1 torie i , g le & 
Soyer. Waetrchenge. Bea D. tact bee = othe te = t--« 4. - 2 —— orth ~ bog An —_ a 
. s e PC P 8 27 same man 
COL. R. Sipe An, Supt. oad ~ ber $ agement, September 22, 1914. Write for catalog 
Asheville, N. C. sta hed 179 KISKIMINETAS SPRING SCHOOL. 


























Norra Carouwna, Hendersonville. PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg, Sus pee. ic : 
ersat rye h physical,mental 
Blue Ridge School for Boys Sma, "lect. home schoo! | Mercersburg Academy ji oral training for college ot 
Ideal location in refined community Invigorating climate, match- business. Under c hristian masters from the great universities. Lo- 
less scenery. For boys 10 to 18 Individual instruction. Modern cated in the € umberland Valley, one of the most picturesque spots of 
equipment. Sports supervised. Booklet. Address America. New gymnasium. Equipment modern, Write for catalog. 
J. R. )IFER, Headmaster. Address. WILLIAM MANN Irvine, LL. D., Headmaster 


The Fleet School 


Highland Lake, Flat Rock, N.C. 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS Military Academy 
in the Blue Ridge Mountains N h, Pa F 
. College Preparatory and azaret 4 ounded 1785 
‘Academic Courses. Healthful A Moravian ry! School for Boys. The primary object of this 
and bracing climate. Estate institution is the thorough preparation of boys for the ordinary 
“of over 300 acres, including pursuits of life. The curriculum, however, provides special 
Highland cake, which affords courses fitting boys for college or technical schools. Elective 
splendid »pportunities for courses in Music, Painting, Typewriting and Shorthand. A 
boating, fe hing and swim- military organization affords a health- 
ming. Well kept golf links, ful mode of exercise and tends to secure 
tennis courts, baseball and 7 orderly habits and obedience. Delight- 
football! fields and al! outdoor > . fully located between the Blue and 
recreations. Commodious South Mountains in North- 
buildings with all modern hampton County, Pa., 580 
conveniences, we'l equipped feet above sea level. Pupils 
ymnasium. The Boy Scout : j are admitted from 9 to 16 
principles of honor and effi- . years. Terms, $450, includ- 
ciency form the basis of our ‘ ing all necessary expenses. 
disci > . Se feature Fall term begins Sept. 23, 
of this For cata- ’ 1914. Write for catalogue. 


A address 3 SEDDON FLEET, Rev. S. J. BLUM, D.D., Prin. 
































Onto, Cleveland, 7105 Hough Avenue. 


University School 


Our first aim is to prepare boys for universities. Faculty of 25; 
mod+rn buildings; manual training; “gym,” swimming pool, 7-acre 


athletic field. For illustrated catalog write “ps 
Harry A. Perers. Principal Our Chester, Pa. 7 Military 








PENNSYLVANIA, Bellefonte, Box 2102 : i : military 52 years of success in prepar- # duties 
Ideal home school for boys Pre- ae . —- an i ca * : are 
Bellefonte Academy pares for leading universities or | training ing boys for their life work. are not 


business. Subjects selected to suit chosen career. New buildings e y A Degrees granted in Civil Engi- permitted 
Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Athletic field. tooth year. Send is an efhi- WA neering, ¢ hemistry, and Arts. J to interfere 
for catalog James R. Hucues. A.M.. Headmaster cient means & Four years’ College Course " rith i 
tf educa- for boys who have had two with stud- 
e ore . years of high school work P¥ ies. The 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chestnut Hill | tion, whic h or its equivaient. Aone #9 classes are 
° »S ayear yTeparatory & 
Chestnut Hill Academy | $< she -_ fi " course E mended. For small, and are 
Prepares for college or scientific school or for business. The high phy Sica. it- catalogue and de- conducted by 
standard of scholarship, the attractive and healthful location, inthe | negs, mental W tails address wheres The 
elevated country north of Philadelphia, and the unsurpassed equip- | eoise and © I erts. C 
ment for physical training are some of the features which commend eq ulpoise ability to handle 
this school to parents and boys. Send for catalogue moral balance. ~/ } a 
J. L. Patrerson, Head Master . men In business 
: a ; . Infantry, cavalry, . characterizes our 
and artillery. — graduates. 
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SCHOOLS FOR 
McClure’s will answer any inquiry about schools 


ecenaeereniet 


BOYS 


OT 








PENNSYLVANIA, SO. CAROLINA, TENNESSEE, VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA AND WISCONSIN SCHOOLS 








patty Ve i 


a the ere eee 


For catalog address COL. DU VAL G. CRAVENS, Headmaster, Box 101, Sewanee, Tennessee 





SEWANEE 


Military Academy 
Class “A,” War Dept. Rating 1913. Situated in Cumber- 
lands. 2000 feet elevation. Campus of 10.000 acres. Freedom 
from city influences tends to high moral tone. 46th year 











WH ’ 


TENNESSEE | | " 


| MILITARY 


INSTITUTE 


Sweetwater.Tenn 


VHT | "i {| iit | 


odern 
mitted to > all rolleg 
athletics and he: 





INT TTT 


N ALL-AMERICAN SCHOOL. Students from forty states. 
Mountain location. 


NUTT 


Climate the most healthful in the United 
Convenient location, accessible to all parts of the country. 
nder supetvis.on of United StatesGovernment. 
igh standards in all departments. Students ad- 
and universities. Large campus. All forms of 
ful recreation. Terms $350. Catalogue free. 


Address Col. O. C. HULVEY, President 


vt HANNAH ti NEAT Ul 





PENNSYLVANIA, Devon. 
4 A Boarding and Country Day 
The Spiers School School near Philadelphia, offering, 
for young boys exclusively, the attention usually accorded the older 
boys, and thoroughaess in preparation for standard college prepara- 
tory schools. Varied and elevated country in a residential com- 
munity Mark H. C. Sprers, Headmaster 





Souta Caro.ina, Charleston, Box C 
sk Established in 1867. A 
Porter Military Academy national school. 24 states 
and 4 foreign countries represented Gives your boy a broader 
training than the public school can offer. Thorough preparation 
for college or business Board, tuition, etc., $300. Two from one 
family, $540. Send for catalog Rev. WALTER Mrrcnett, B.D. 


Vircintia, Fort Defiance. 


Augusta Military Academy 


(Roller’s School.) In the famous Valley of Virginia. Highest 
endorsement by V. M. I. and State Universities. A school with 
country location Steam heat Electric lights Gymnasium con- 
taining running track, bowling alley, swimming pool. 125 acres 
with large campus. Able faculty of college men. Best equipped 
academic building in the state Numbers limited 20 states repre- 
sented last session. 30 years of successful work. Charges $360. 
Catalogue on application 





Taos. S. Rotter, 


Cuas. S. Roiver, Jr., Principals. 


| 


} 





Staunton Military Academy 
An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


3865 Boys from 46 States last session. 
Largest Private Academy in the United 
States. Boys from 10 to 20 years old 
prepared for the Universities, Gor- 
ernment Academies or Business. 
1,600 feet above sea-level ; pure,dry 
bracing mountain air of the fam- 
ous Shenandoah Valley. Pure 
mineral spring waters. Military 
training develops obedience, 
heaith and manly carriage. Fine, 
shady lawns, a. swim- 
ming pool and athletic park. Daily 
drills. Boys from homes of refine- 
ment only desired. Personal, indi- 
isan instruction by our tutorial sys- 
tem. Academ fifty-four years old. 
New $150,000 barracks, full cquinment. absolutely fire- 
proof. Charges, $360. Handsome catalogue free. Address 


COLONEL WM. G, KABLE, Ph. D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 



















Virncinta, Bedford City 


Randolph-Macon Academy 

For Boys and Young Men. Fits for college, scientific schools or 
business. Work endorsed by over 30 colleges and universities. Beau- 
tiful and healthful location. Athletic grounds; gymnasium. Terms 
$250. No extras. For catalogue address FE. SumTer Sarrn, Prin 


| 
| 


West Viecrnia, Berkeley Springs. ae Dated Spri . 
sons. t Berkeley > ngs, the 
Old Dominion Academy At Berksicy Springs, ths 


health resort. The ideal school for manly boys of 8 to 17. _ Pre- 
pares for University and Business. Close train service with North- 
ern cities. Ideal climate, scenery, home life. 1700 feet elevation. 
Rate $200, Catalog. R. L. Sreece, B. S.. M. S.. Dean 








West Virornta, Lewisburg, Box 13 


Greenbrier Presbyterial Military School 


An up-to-date military boarding school for 100 boys. Large corps 
of instructors—all college graduates Bracing mountain climate, 
2300 feet altitude. Brick buildings, athletic field. Terms $300. 
For catalogue address Cor B. Moore, A. M., Prin 


Wisconsin, Lake Geneva and Highland Park, Ill. 


Northwestern Military and Naval Academy 


A select school with a high standard of Academic work, supplemented 
by the physical, moral and social benefits of a Military and Naval 


life. Limited enrollment; references required. Catalogue. Address 


Cou. R. P. Davipson, Superintendent, Lake Geneva, Wis 





St. John’s Military Academy 


Episcopal) The American Rugby 


Situated on bigh, well-drained land 


Every wide-awake American boy and every thoughtful American parent will find much to ap- 
prove in the excellent and interesting work of this institution. The boy will be charmed with 


the stirring activities of the military life and the splendid athietic features. 
The parent will find the high standard of scholarsh 
institution. He will note an absence of aciat . 
and business-like atmosphere of the place 
where and wiil be impressed by the digalty 
to approve the government 


be awakened and his ambition stirred 
a measure of every department of the 
trap He will be struck by the busy 
will discover “thoroughness” every- 
of the systematic routine. He will be ready 


His interest ip 


rating of the school as a “Dis- 
tinguished institutes, Par- 


Address 
St. John's Military Academy 
Box 4-G, Delafield 
Waukesha Co., Wisconsin 


eulars by mail. 
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WISCONSIN SCHOOL FOR BOYS-—CO-EDUCATIONAL AND SPECIAL SCHOOLS 











acine 


‘irector. Large gymnasium. Swimming pool. 


REY. 





‘Diplome admits to 





COLLEGE SCHOOL 


“The School for Manly Boys.”—Chief Justice Winslow. 
Character building is the serious work of this school. Individuality is 


and encou! 
Mii 4 tt Mod - 
Special provision for younger boys. 
toall Colleges and 


WILLIAM FRANCIS SHERO, A.M... Racine, Wis. Fridays, 1705 Heyworth Bidg., 


—— military system. tion convenient 
ame of dormitories; each boy pge be aeenas 

ics under nal supervision of 

Universities that accep Peertif catalog oie 


Chicago. 12.00 to > aaiinen. p.m, yo ~ Randeigh 1455. 











CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 








Includes schools for PHYSICAL DIRECTORS, PLAYGROUND WORK.- 

ERS, and TEACHERS OF EUGENICS. Attend a recognized school. 

(Co-FP.ducational). 

Offering courses in Theory and Practice, includi 
Athletic Plays, Games, and General Athletics. 

Unequalled record of successful graduates. We own our quarter of a 

million dollar building including swimming pool, tennis courts, 

um, ete. 


SECRETARY, Box 106, 


AMERICAN @ LEG 
PHYSICAL "EDUCATION 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 16. 


Aesthetic Dancing, 
aculty of Experts. 


large 
For detailed information address 
42nd and Grand Bivd., Chicago, Illinois. 











Northwestern 
University 


rofessional Schools situated in heart of Chicago. MEDICAL 
OL in hospital center. Recent benefaction of $1,000,000 
Medical School special clinical advantages. Two years 
credit required. Law School near courts. Elbert H. 
Library of Law, 40,000 volumes. Campus of Liberal 
n shores of Lake Michigan. Large gymnasium, new 
itories. 
rite for requirements for Medical School: Typical lessons 
armacy. Engineering as a vocation. Views of Campus. 
ng one’s way. Also books of courses in Schools of Law, 
ry, Music, Oratory, Commerce, Summer School and 


ton Academy. 
BE. S&S. BRANDT 


442 Northwestern University Building, CHICAGO 





Massacnusetts, Ashburnham. 


Cushing Academy 

soth year. Endowment permits all the advantages of a high priced 
school for moderate terms. College certificate. Music. Six modern 
buildings. Laboratories. Athletic fields. Gymnasium. Co-educa- 
tior Write for illustrated booklet. H.S. Cowett, A. M., Prin. 





New Hampsuire, New London. 


Colby Academy 
In the New Hampshire Hills. Co-educational. College certi- 
f General courses. Agriculture. Domestic Arts. Music. 
00 in new buildings. Gymnasium. Athletic field. Moderate 
Endowment. 61st year. Justin O. We_ioan, A.B.. Prin. 





MicaiGcan, Detroit, 4505 Grand Boulevard. 


Thomas Normal Training School 


Music and Drawing. Special One-Year Course. Thoroughly 
ipping young men and women to teach these subjects in the 
Public Schools. The demand for these teachers greatly exceeds the 
jy. Field offers great opportunities and large salaries. We 
been graduating teachers and placing them in well-paving 
sitions for 24 years. Domestic Art. Domestic Science. Pliysi- 
Training. Industrial Arts and Manual Training. Also two- 

ear course. Strong faculty. Catalog. Address 

Tae SECRETARY. 





New Hampsures, Meriden. 


Kimball Union Academy 


\ high grade preparatory s@hool 4 a moderate tuition. ro2d 
ear opens Sept. 16th. High elevation. Eight buildings. 100 acres. 
‘ew and separate dormitories for girls and boys. New gymnasium. 
\thletic field, School farm. CHARLES AtpeN Tracy, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Williamsport, 404 Academy St. 


Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 
Co-educational. College Preparatory, Commercial, Scientific, 
Classical courses. Music, Art, Expression. $350 per year. No ex- 
tras. Two gymnasiums. New building. 
Rev. B. C. Conner, D. D. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. 


Wyoming Se 

College Preparation, Business, Music, Art, Elocution and Domes- 
tie Art and Science. Co-educational. Fine buildings. Gym- 
nasium and large athletic field 7oth year opens Sept. 16th. 
Catalogue L. L. Spracug, D. D., ident. 





Vircinia, Manassas (The Raastetnts City), Box D. 

Cc Y= 4" 30 miles from Washington, 
Eastern College | .. Mt. Vernon and Arlington. A 20th 
Century College. Fine new P aiidinen. Degree courses in Arts, Science, 
Literature, Pedagogy, Music, Expression, Commerce and Domestic 
Science. Also Academy for boys and girls. Health record unsurpassed. 
$275 a year. Dr. Hervin U. Roop, Pres 





Vircinta, Dayton, Box 11 
Shenandoah Collegiate Institute 424 School 


College preparatory. Certificate admits to University of Va. and 
all leading colleges. Music, business, elocution, art, piano tuning, 
orchestra, band and pipe organ. Terms $175 to $250. No extras. 
Address s. C. L. 





Wisconsin, Beaver Dam, P.O. Box FC. . 
Est. 1855. Certificate privilege with 
Wayland Academy jetting ssiteges, Chistian bomecchesl 
Both sexes. 8th grade to 1st year college, all courses. 6 buildings; 
20-acre campus; athletic field; half-mile track; large lake offers rec- 
reation. Endowment $250,000; expenses $300. Piano, violin, vocal 
music, elocution, stenography. Send for catalog. Epwin P. Brown. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


Connecticut, Bridgeport, 185 West Ave. 
KINDERGARTEN PRIMARY 
Conn. Froebel No arene g Ba, 
Academic, kindergarten, primary and playground courses. Board- 
ing and day school. Extensive facilities for thorough work. State 
certificate. $350 covers all expense. 16th vear. Booklets. Ad- 
dress Mary C. Mitts, Principal. 











Connecticut, Bridgeport, 959 Lafayette St. 


The Fannie A. Smith Froebel Kindergarten 
and Training School We have found the demand for 


our graduates greater than we 
can supply One and two year courses. For catalogue address 
Fannte A. Smita, Principal. 


ILtinots, Chicago, 509 South Wabash Ave., Box 27. 


Pestalozzi Froebel Training School 
Kindergarten Training. A Kindergarten Normal School. 18th 
year begins Sept. 22nd. Diploma Course 2 years. Course in 
Primary Work. Courses by University Professors. Write 
Mrs. Bertua Horer Hecner, Supt 








‘ew Hampsaiee, Andover 
In the New Hampshire hills. 40 acres. 


—- Academy 7 buildings. s-acre athletic field. 


mnasium. College entrance certificate. Manual training shops. 
4 roy ~ science. Personal care for each boy and girl. $250 a year. 


e for information. 
Francis T. Crayton, A.M., Principal. 


| 
| 


Ittinors} Chicago, 3207 Michigan Blvd. 
A teachers’ training 


The Technical Normal School school in special 


branches only. One and two-year courses in Public School Music, 
Drawing, Domestic Science, Domestic Art, Physical Education, 
Trained faculty. Graduates assisted to positions. Fall term opens 
Sept. 2nd. Address SUPERINTENDENT. 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 


7 MUSIC 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music 


Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Public School 
Music, Dramatic Art. etc. 75 eminent artists. 
Superior Normal Training School supplies 
teachers for colleges. Desirable Dor- 
mitory Accommodations. Diplomas 
and Degrees. 29th Annual Session 
begins Sept. 10, 1914. For catalog and 
general information address Joba J. 
Hattstaed, Pres. 654 Kimball Hall, Chicage, If, 



















Learn a Paying Profession 
that assures you a good income and position for life. 
For twenty years we ve successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 
Our graduates earn $20 to #50 a week. We assist 
them to secure these positions. Learn how you can 
become successful. Terms easy—iliving inexpeusive. Write 
for catalogue—NOW! 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
945 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois. 











The University of Chicago 
in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc- 
tion by corres 
Por detailed in- 
formation address 


U. of C. (Div, B) Chicago, ¥%*! ter 


Educate Your Child 


In Your Own Home 


Under the direction of 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
(£stablished 1897) 


A unique system by means of which children 
from kindergarten to 12 years of age may be 
educated at home by the best modern methods 
and under the guidance and supervision of a 
school with a national reputation for training 
young children. For information write, stating 
age of child 


THE CALVERT SCHOOL, 8 Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 
Vv. M. HILLYER, A.B. (Harvard), Headmaster 







23d Year 


















Boston, Huntington Chambers. 


Emerson College of Oratory 

Largest School of Oratory, Literature and P: 
in America. Summer Sessions. 34th year ope: 
22nd. Address 





Harry Seymour Ross, | 





MAssacnusetts, Cambridge, 15 Craigie St. 


Massachusetts College of Osteopathy 

Chartered 1897. Right to confer Doctor's degree given by the leg 
islature. Faculty of 60 Osteopathic physicians in active pra: tic: 
Instruction largely individual. Erecting new building. Term begins 
Sept. 1sth. Write for catalogue 





MassAcuusetts, Boston. 


School of the Museum of Fine Arts 


30th year begins Sept. 28th. Instructors: Drawing and P 
a W. Benson, Philip L. Hale, F. A. Bosley, W. James, 
L. P. Thompson, R. McLellan; Modeling—B. L. Pratt; Design— 
H. Elliott, H. H. Clark, G. j. Hunt. Prizes, Scholarships and 
Traveling Scholarships. For list of prizes won and of positions held 
by past pupils of school and for circular, address 
Atice F. Brooks, Manager 











MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Copley Square. 
H Mind—Body—Voice. Leader 
School of Expression for 30 years. Send for list of 
Dr. Curry’s books. “Expression” Booklet on summer terms 
held in Boston, Asheville, University of Vermont, Chicago. Books 
lent for home study. 





S. S. Curry, Ph.D., Litt.D., President 





New Yorx, Carnegie Hall, Room 146. 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
Founded in 1884. Connected with Mr. Charles Frohman's 
re Theatre and Companies FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 

Pos Catalogue and Information, apply to 

Tue Secretary. 








School of Commerce, 


Accounts and Finance 
New York University 


Offers intensely practical training in the broad phases 
of management, the philosophy of business, in the 
stimulating atmosphere of America’s center of com- 
merce and finance. Develops the qualities for which 
the big business men of New York are ——. Day 
and evening courses in accounting, banking, finance, 
advertising, salesmanship, journalism, insurance, real 
estate, practical politics, commercial teaching, etc. 
Year begins Sept. 24th. For bulletin address 


The Secretary, School of Commerce, 
Washington Square East, New York City. 














PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Torresdale. 


American Montessori Teacher-Training 
School Training course begins Oct. ret Illustrated pamphiet 
will be sent to any one interested in my investigation 
and study of the Montessori Method in Rome 
Mrs. J. Scorr AnpERsON, Directress of Torresdale Hous 








of 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
woupees in a0e7 - Clara Baur. 


Normal and Artist De partinente 
ate and repertoire work 
orchestral training. 
Musie and Drawing. Residence department with superior equipment 
Students enrolled at any time. 


MISS BERTHA BAUR, Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Foremost among American Schoo!s 
8 Of international reputation. Preparator) 
Exceptional advantages for post-gradu 
advanced study in theory and composition: 
es, Literature, Public Schoo! 


Facud artist 


Expression, Languag 
For catalogue address 











For your own interest—patronize McClure manufacturers 
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ga tnt 


Valparaiso University 


(Accredited) 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 
Founded 1873 
One of the Largest Institutions 
of Learning in the United States 
Thorough Instruction at Lowest Expense 


VUVOUUA EEUU ADEET DEEN UDEOTEA AEE 


Groap of Valparaiso University Bulldings Including the 
Departments of Medicine and Dentistry Loeated at Uhieage 


HIS INSTITUTION was founded with the 
| idea of giving to every person, whether rich 
or poor, a chance to obtain a thorough prac- 
tical education at an expense within his reach. 
That it is performing this mission is indicated 
by the numbers who avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages offered 
Valparaiso University was founded with 3 
departments, 4 instructors, and an annual en- 
rollment of 210 different students. Now there 
are 29 departments, 209 instructors and an 
annual enrollment of more than 5000 different 
students. 
The reason for this growth is in the fact that 
this University constantly increases its facilities, 
strengthens its courses of study and offers addi- 
tional advantages without making the expense 
to the student any greater. The University is 
well equipped with buildings, libraries and labor- 
atories for giving instruction in the following: 


Departments Preparatory, High School, Edu- 


cation, Kindergarten, Primary 
Methods, Domestic Science, Agriculture, Scien- 
tific, Higher English, German, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Sciences, Classic, Engineering, Archi- 
tecture, Manual Training, Expression and Public 
Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Law, Pharmacy, 
Medicine, Dentistry, Commerce, Phonography 
and Typewriting, Penmanship, and Review. 
While the expense in all the Departments is 
exceedingly low it has not been made at the sacri- 
fice of a high grade of instruction, but by apply- 
ing business principles to 
“ swina’’ So that the most sat- 
The Cost of Living isfactory accommo- 
dations for board may be had at from $1.80 to $3 
per week. Tuition $20.00 per quarter of twelve 
weeks, or $65.00 if paid in advance, for a year of 
forty-eight weeks. If the entire tuition is paid 
in advance for the year it includes all the depart- 
ments, excepting Medical, Dental and private 
lessons in Music. 
The total ex ane ot of ——y tuition and furnished 


room 
for the regu | year (thirty-six weeks), need not 
exceed $119.80; or efor Decty sight weeks $151.40. 


For Free Catalog Address 
HENRY B. BROWN, President or 
OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-President 
Box 6, University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 
- The Forty-Second Year Will Open Sept. 15, 1914 


POM OM LLL LLL 
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Sunstitute 
of Musical Art of the 
City of New Dork 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


NUMBER of years ago some New Yorkers 
A who had America’s musical development 
at heart began to look upon the subject of 
musica! education from a different angle. 
They realized that the wealth of New York’s mu- 
sical life was due to European contributions. It 
was natural, then, that the foreign impress upon 
her methods of instruction would be great. 


The city was studded with excellent teachers, 
but they attempted to specialize, that is, to de- 
velop singers, pianists and violinists without first 
giving them a broad musical foundation. 


Now, specialization had been given a chance in 
American education and had not made good. Those 
institutions that had stood staunchly for general 
culture were seeing their ideals accepted by the 
champions of the other side. Technical and pro- 
fessional schools were raising their general culture 
requirements for entrance. 


Musicians, of all people, needed the balancing of 
general culture, for the art had frequently been 
charged with overstimulating the emotional 
nature. So naturally the idea took root that a 
music school should combine the ideal of thorough 
individual instruction with that of a sane, broad 
training; that it should insist upon a fair amount 
of education to egin with and should so supple- 
ment its technical training with general courses 
that graduates would be musicians as well as 
excellent performers. 


To work out this ideal required money. Mr. James 
Loeb came forward with an endowment that made 
big things possible. The Institute of Musical 
Art of the City of New York was founded with 
Mr. Frank Damrosch as Director. 


Aided by its liberal endowment the school has drawn to its faculty 
a surprisingly 

strong list of 

teachers in every 

branch of individ- 

ual performance 

and theoretical 

training, at an ex- 

pense to the stu- 

dent far below 

the actual cost 

It bss requiret 

for entrance tal- 

ent, intelligence 

and a serious pur 

pose and has held 

inflexibly to its 

ideal of develop- 

ing all-round musicians The schol is the grectest aigunent why 
foreign study is unnecessary. 


The coming season opens Oct. 12th. Pupils are accepted as vacan- 
clés ocewt: The Institute invites correspondence concerning the 
way in which its equipment will meet your needs. Address 


The Secretary, 120 Claremont Avenue 
New York City 
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Your Efficiency 


Ain great secret of business and social — + 

is the ability to remember. I can 

mind an infallible classified index from wae 
sy select 


arguments ny will ananke 

over- 

if-consciousness, t bashfuiness, think 

onyour feet and intelligent! address an audi- 

ence without y is easy, clear, 

tiaw aes a latalitate. - Beinnotatee pasteles 

ifie 

as Elbert Hobbard, Prof. ete. It is 

result — 20 years ex oyu: — 

es—over 50, Ts want to 


Sa ak ehh 
Dic Memory, 753 Aaditorium Bidg., Chicago, Ill, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, | ITALIAN 


Can be learned quickly, easily and 
in your own home. You hear the living — of a native 
yrofessor pronounce each word and phrase. In a surprisingly 
short time you can speak a new language by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


with 
ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 
Disc or Cylinder Records. a, - be 
talking machine. Send Particulars an 
o Language-Phone Method 
o 







































Siypy drawing at home under Expert Possten.| 
We have successful students in every ne of 
the ) aay your Ti 

ts are filling high salaried 

ccessful teaching. Hodoreed by he hiok gions. Hf years 
8 ‘Conrees in Commercial and Ilustrative Drawing, 
‘eachers’ Normal and Applied Art. Profit or Culture. 

ily 






Artist's —. Enroled Students 
ras To vou SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART,779Applied Art Bidg.,Battle Creek, Mich, 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure and 

wee of the Shert-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor, 
Lipptmcott’s Magazine. 250-page eatalogue Sree. Please address 
The Home Corresp School 


De Esenve Dept. 145. Springfield. Mass. 


School Information 


FREE § Catalogs of all Boarding Schools (cr camps) in 

S. Expert Advice free. Want for girls or boys? 
Malntained a, ‘all schools. American Schools’ sevciation. 
Write, 1012 Times Rullding, New York. or 1515 Masonic Temple, Chicage. 


| WHY NOT GO? We can 
a easily and quickly as 
you for entrance to a school 


of Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Racteriology, Osteopathy, 

Law, Engineering, or a University. Investigate our New 

Method Residential and Home Study Courses; —— Self- 

Heip Plans. Send today for Booklet telling how success- 

gon} ropa for ser4 seaieration. BROOKS CLASSICAL 
OOL, Dept. C.. achiller Bidg., Chicago. 



































Do You Like to Draw? 
THAT'S ALL WE WANT TO KNOW 


Now, we will net give you any grand prise 
or a lot of free staff if you answer this ad. 
Nor do we claim to make you rick ina 
But if you are anxious to develop your talent 
with a successful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture with 6e. 
in stamps for pertfelle of cartoons, 
sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 


THE W. L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CART 
810 Leader Bidg. 

























Boyd Syllable System—written with only nine characters. No “‘posi- 
tious no ‘‘ruled lines’’—no “‘shading"*—no ‘‘word-signs’"—no “‘code 
notes.’ Speedy, practical sy _ = . at can be learned in 30 days of home 
pare tim ull descriptive matter, free, address 


CHICAGO CORR“SPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 957 
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A BOOK FOR 
EVERY HOME 


(/ilustrated) 


By William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 


It contains in one volume : 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 

we Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 

es a Father Should Have. 

ay a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Rnowledee 4 Wife Should Have. 


professors 


Write for “Other People’s Opinions’”’ and Table of Contents 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 756 Perry Bidg., PHILA. PA. 























I A STUDY AT HOME 
BECOME AN LLB. 


Only recognized resident law school in U. S. Conferring Degree of 
Bachelor of Laws—\LL.B.—by correspondence. Only law shoo! in 
U.S. <—— standard resident school and giving same instruc. 
tion, by mail. Over 450 class-room lectures. Faculty of over 30 promi- 
nent lawyers. Guarantees to pare graduates to pass bar examinati: Only 
law school giving Complete Eeerce in Oratory and Public Speaking. 
Sahoo! highly endorsed and recommended by Gov. Officials, Business 

Men, No Noted L. Lawyers and Students. Send today forLarge Handsomely 
Illustrated Prospectus. Special courses for Business Men and Bankers 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 400 Advertising Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Power of Hugo 





The greatest romances ever written. 
They portray the tragedy and 
comedy of life at its darkest and 
brightest, and the human passions 
at their worst and best. They tower 
above all other books like mighty 
mountains over the foothills. 





ECAUSE we want you to read 
B The Ladies’ World, the great 

McClure Magazine for Women, 
we make this remarkable offer: The 
regular price of The Ladies’ World is 
$1.00 a year—Send us $1.00 (and 30¢ 
extra to partly cover our packing and 
shipping expenses) and we will send you 


The Ladies’ World 


1 Year, and 


Victor Hugo’s ' Free 


Greatest Romances 


IMPORTED EDITION—4 Volumes, Bound in Red and Gold, Irish Buckram, Duotone Illustrations. 
Printed 





The Ladies’ World 


From cover to cover every line of its con- 
tents is absorbingly interesting to every 
reader; that is why MORE THAN A 
MILLION COPIES are sold every month. 


It is The Ladies’ World that is intro- 
ducing to this continent Painless 
Childbirth, The New Gospel of 
Hope for Women, a movement des- 
tined to sweep the world. 


Itis The Ladies’ World that retains 
the most famous food expert in the 
country to protect its readers against 
poisonous adulteration. 


Itis The Ladies’ World that published 
the “What Happened to Mary?” 
stories; that conducted the Great 
Hero Contest, in which millions 
of people voted for their favorite 
a Mo to take the leading part 
in “Ome Wonderful Night,”” a 
Ladies’ World story now being made 


This Offer is made solely to 


introduce The 
Ladies’ World to just you and 4999 
others. We can accept only 5000 
orders because we have imported 
only 5000 sets of Hugo. 


Because a great English publisher 
wants to enter the American 
Market, under the favorable con- 
ditions of our Low Tariff, and be- 


Carriage Prepaid Right 
to Your Door 


from Perfectly New Plates on Bible Finish Paper 


cause of the Economy of Foreign 
Manufacture, we were able to pur- 
chase the books at a price that 
permits us to make this offer. 
The Ladies’ World alone is a big 
dollar's worth and it is impoesible 
to measure in terms of money the 
enjoyment that the Four Volumes 
will bring you. One hour of Hugo 
and your small investment is re- 
paid. 


A Prize to the Prompt 


We can accept only 5000 orders, because we have only 5000 sets. To 
be sure of getting a Free Set of Hugo, send your order to-day. 


—All you 
Remember icve 1c do 
is send us $1.00 and 30c extra 


to partly cover our packing 


THE MeCLURE PUBLICATIONS 
251 Fourth Ave., New York 
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into a photoplay. 


It provides its readers with Forty 
Strong Features Every Month— 
the finest stories, the best art feat- 
ures; interesting and money-saving 
household departments; a Serv- 
ice Bureau which gived free advice 
by mail on important subjects; the 
Latest Fashions with May Manton 
-atterns; Millinery, Dressmak- 
ing—everything in fact to make it a 
strong, helpful and interesting 
magazine for every member of 
the family. 


Enclosed find $1.30. Send me The Ladies’ World I 
1 year, and Hugo’s Greatest Romances in 4 vols., | 


and shipping expenses, and 
your name goes down for a 
Full Year to The Ladies’ 
World. We also send you 
the four volumes of Hugo, 
Absolutely Free, Carriage 
Prepaid right to your door. 


Absolutely Free, Carriage Prepaid. 








Address : 


THE McCLURE PUBLICATIONS 
251 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 


ADDRESS 
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ja \ —with an EDISON MAZDA 


is in every socket 


\ 
oar’ Like scores of other sky-scrapers, big stores and 
public —? this magnificent, cloud-piercing 
structure, of which the great Northwest is justly 
so proud, is lighted from top to bottom with 
EDISON MAZDA Lamps. 


These lamps are chosen to the exclusion of all 
others for their sturdy endurance, the satisfying 
quality of their brilliant white light and, best of all 
because they produce good light at the lowest 
possible cost—from 3 to 6 times as cheaply as 
old-style carbon lamps. 

The shrewd men who manage these giant build- 
ings take full advantage of every wise economy. 
That is why they discard carbon lamps and use 
EDISON MAZDAS in every socket. 

ply this same shrewdness to your own home. 
Use < EDISON MAZDAS, not only in important 
rooms, but in every room from cellar to garret. 
Only thus can you get the full benefit of EDISON 
MAZDA economy, backed by the world-wide 
research of MAZDA Service. 
















Architects, 


Gaggin&Gaggin : 
Syracuse, 
N.Y. 
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Y -, nearest dealer or your lighting company 
will gladly show you sizes and styles of ED ON 
MAD As for every room in your home. 6120 | 


EDISON LAMP WORKS gp 


OF THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


netval Sales Office, Harrison, N. J Agencies Everywhere 
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EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 
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Next Month 


The First of a New 
Series of Stories by 


WILL PAYNE 


SEPTEMBER—1914 
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“Last summer, while in London, 
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I inquired at a chemists shop 
almost opposite the British Mu- 
seum for an American soap. The 
chemist handed me a cake of 
Ivory Soap. “This is what we a.» 
always supply to those whe are : \¥ 4\\ 


JSrom your country’, he told me.”” NN 
X 


(Extract from letter of American tourist) 
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American soap. Ivory Soap. The two are synonymous. 
Ivory is the national soap because it embodies to the 
highest degree the American spirit of cleanliness, efficiency 
and economy. 








IVORY SOAP. . 
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MY STORY 


By 
MRS. CHARLES BECKER 


FORMER LIEUTENANT ON THE NEW YORK POLICE FORCE 
BEEN CONVICTED AND SENTENCED TO DEATH FOR THE 


ROSENTHAL, THE GAMBLER 


WIFE OF THE 
WHO HAS TWICE 
HERMAN 


MURDER, ON JULY 16, 1912, OF 





HIS STORY IS NOT PRESENTED TO WIN SYMPATHY FOR A MAN 
‘eee CONVICTED OF MURDER. IT IS PUBLISHED ONLY AS AN 
EXTRAORDINARY PICTURE OF THE REVERSE SIDE OF A GREAT 
MURDER CASE; A RECORD OF HUMAN EXPERIENCE, COLOSSAL 
IN THE SUFFERING IT ENTAILS, AND A MESSAGE THAT COURAGE 
CAN BE SUMMONED FOR EVEN THE DIREST CALAMITIES OF THE 
WORLD. IT. IS PRINTED EXACTLY AS MRS. BECKER TOLD IT 
TO THE REPRESENTATIVE OF McCLURE’S, CLEVELAND MOFFETT 








children, and my husband, Charles 

Becker, was also one of ten children. 
I grew up like hundreds of New York girls 
in moderate circumstances, going to the pub- 
lic school, then to the high school, and com- 
pleting my studies at the Normal College, 
after which | became a public school teacher 
and have remained so ever since. The only 
sign of a tragedy in my life was the report 
of a woman who read my horoscope when 
I was about sixteen, and who said that | 
would never have any happiness. 

I met my husband when he was a rounds- 
man on the “New York police force, and 
after a brief courtship we were engaged 
and married; and | will say now that, in 
spite of all our sorrows, | have never re- 
gretted it and | would do it all over again. 


] WAS born Helen Lynch, one of ten 


Copyright, 1914, by The McClure Publications, Inc. 


I often wonder, though, why this trouble 
could not have come to people who did not 
love each other as we do. Charley and | 
were everything to each other. We were 
together whenever it was possible. Until 
I met him I had been very much alone. 
While I was little my father thought that 
no other children were quite good enough 
to play with me, and | got the habit of keep- 
ing to myself. | never had a woman friend 
that I confided in very much. My only 
friend was my husband. He took a great 
interest in my school work. He would 
often correct papers for me or write out 
report cards, and he knew the name of 
every girl in my class. Each day I would 
tell him everything that happened. 

Mr. Becker was very fond of horses, and 
we used to drive a good deal in the parks 
All rights reserved. 33 
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and out in the country. Sometimes in the 
afternoon he would come to school for me 
and take me for a drive, or we would go to 
luncheon. And he would often take me 
out to dinner at restaurants and then to 
the theater. | have not been. inside a 
theater since our trouble. We always went 
away together on Charley’s vacation. We 
have been to Maine several times, and to 
Mount Clemens. My husband likes hunt- 
ing and trout-fishing. He does not care 
for lake fishing. He likes ball games, but 
| don’t think he followed the ball games 
as much as the fights. 

For several months before his arrest, my 
husband had been planning for a home in 
the suburbs of New York where we might 
have trees and green things about us. Up 
to this time we had always lived in a small 
flat in New York. Charley had done over 
an old house in Williamsbridge, the one 
where | now live, and had made it attrac- 
tive with piazzas and window-seats and 
hard-wood floors; and there was a garden 
back of it where my husband expected to 
spend his spare hours raising vegetables. 
Charley grew up on a farm in Callicoon 
Center in Sullivan County, and he had 
always wanted a country home. On the 
very day of his arrest he had been up at 
our new house, and had given the last fin- 
ishing touch by fastening on the number 
over the front door. Everything was ready 
for us to move in, and three days later | did 
move in; but I was alone. 

It was on the 29th of July, 1912, that 
my husband was arrested, charged with the 
murder of Herman Rosenthal, the gambler. 
The arrest took place early in the evening 
at the police station on Bathgate Avenue 
near 177th Street, where my husband was 
lieutenant. He had recently been trans- 
ferred there. I was out marketing at the 
time and had no idea of any such trouble. 
It was about nine o’clock when | got back 
to our flat in 165th Street, and the super- 
intendent of the apartment house met me 
in the hall and said he would like to speak 
to me. He followed me upstairs and told 
me that Charley had been arrested. | 
asked what for, and he said he did not 
know. A little later some lawyers came, 
and a friend of my husband, a newspaper 
man, who brought Charley’s revolver and 
his keys that had been taken from him. 
| tried to find out what my husband had 
been arrested for, but they said they did 
not know. I don’t think they really did 


know at that time, as everything had hap- 
pened so suddenly. They said that the wife 
of this newspaper man was coming to spend 
the night with me. I said it was not nec- 
essary — | did not know this woman and 
| preferred to be alone; but they insisted, 
and finally she came and spent the night, 
and | got her breakfast in the morning. 

| was not as much disturbed as one 
would think,— although | did not sleep 
well,— because I could not believe that 
Charley was in any serious difficulty. My 
one idea was to see my husband and find 
out what had happened. I did not know 
where they had taken him, and I did not 
know how to get a permit to visit a prisoner. 

The next morning | went to the Tombs 
with this reporter, and was surprised to 
find a crowd waiting cutside. They were 
there on account of my husband, but the 
reporter told me they were always there. 
He wanted to reassure me. I knew nothing 
about prisons at this time. 

When I went inside | saw a woman cry- 
ing, an Italian woman; and right then | 
made up my mind that | would never get 
hysterical and cry and annoy my husband. 
It does no good and it distresses people. | 
have made many visits since then to my 
husband in prison, but I have never broken 
down or cried before him, although | have 
felt like it. And I have never seen Charley 
break down or cry. 

My husband remained in the Tombs for 
about three months, until the end of his 
first trial, and | was allowed to see him 
every day except Sunday from ten until 
a quarter to twelve in the morning. On 
Sundays | would go to the prison and take 
him things that he liked to eat, usually a 
roast chicken that | would roast myself, 
and some home-made bread and preserves 
or fruit. Charley is very fond of fruit. 
Every day we would talk about prepara- 
tions for the trial, about various witnesses 
and information that had been sent to him. 
He would give me things to do and matters 
to settle with the lawyers. Every day | 
did all that I could to help. All this time | 
was shadowed by detectives, and so many 
reporters came to the house to interview me 
that we had to put a padlock on the gate. 

From now on | shared my husband's 
notoriety. Letters came to me from all 
over the country — begging letters, reli- 
gious letters, crazy letters. All sorts of peo- 
ple were ready to help me in my trouble if 
1 would send them a few hundred dollars. 
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URS. CHARLES BECKER 


“The hardest thing that I have to zo through 
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Some wrote the most awful things, saying 
that | was living here with a strange man, 
the man being my twin brother, John 


Lynch. One person in Portland, Oregon, 
wanted $10,000. Another man wanted an 
artificial leg. Others wanted me to pay off 


mortgages on their farms or to buy their 
property. One day I received a letter from 
a man who told me to be at the Grand Cen- 
tral Station at a certain hour, carrying a 
roll of white paper under my left arm for 
identification. [| must have two hundred 
dollars ready and hand it over when a 
young man claimed it. Unless | did this, 
the letter said threateningly that four men 
would call upon me. As a matter of fact, a 
man did call, and, being alarmed and unpro- 
tected, | had him arrested; but | dropped 
the case when he turned out to be a weak- 
minded youth whose head had been turned 
by newspaper reports of my great wealth. 

These exaggerated stories of the large 
sums of money that we had did us much 
harm; and | wish to say that, during our 
seven years of married life before our trouble 
came, | did all the housework, the cooking, 
the cleaning, everything except the washing, 
and | taught school besides. That does not 
look as if we were very rich. I always got 
up at six o'clock in the morning; and for 
three years, after a long day’s work, | went 
out again in the evening and taught night 
school. I taught in the evening school for 
women at the corner of Houston and Essex 
streets, and in public school 41 on Green- 
wich Avenue, and in public school go at 228 
West 148th Street, where I now have the 
over-age graduating class. These backward 
pupils have always appealed to me. Up 
to the time of Mr. Becker’s imprisonment 
we almost never had a servant, and our rent 
never exceeded forty dollars a month. 

When September came, | did not go back 
to my school work because | was going to 
have a baby, my first baby, and they gave 
me a year’s leave of absence. This was 
fortunate, as it allowed me to devote all my 
time to working with the lawyers in my hus- 
band’s interest. Many and many a night 
! sat up until after midnight, going over 
papers in the case. Often, sitting there 
alone, | have heard peculiar sounds in cer- 
tain rooms, and | would see queer people 
prowling about the house. Once | was 
startled by the telephone ringing at two 
o'clock in the morning. It was a stranger, 
who had wakened me out of a sound sleep to 
swear at me and insult me. 


I was thinking the other day how many 
creepy things have happened in this house 
where we had hoped to be so happy. | 
can not call it our home, for my husband 
has never lived here. He only put the 
number over the door, 3239 — it must’ be 
an unlucky number. The house stands on 
a lonely street in Williamsbridge. Some- 
times I have thought that it has a sinister 
air, with its gray walls painted over in 
broad red lines that form strange oblongs 
on the dull concrete. Few people pass here, 
and rarely a carriage or an automobile. At 
night the street is dark and silent under 
rustling trees. The house was broken into 
the very first night after | moved in, al- 
though nothing was taken. Then I got a 
watch-dog named Bum, and Bum bit the 
milkman, and the milkman put the case in 
the hands of a lawyer named Rosenthal,— 
think of that!—and finally a policeman 
shot poor Bum. Then I had a servant 
named Lena who killed herself in the 
dining-room by taking poison. And then 
my canary bird died. 

My husband’s trial came in October, 
1912, and I sat in the court-room every day. 
On the second morning of the trial all the 
newspapers published my picture, and | felt 
embarrassed that morning when I rod; 
down on the subway, thinking that everv 
one would recognize me and stare at me; 
but nobody did, although there was my like- 
ness right befere their eyes. In the court- 
room | managed to control my feelings, 
although it was very hard at times. There 
was one day when | thought | should lose 
my strength and sink to the floor. It was 
when the judge called on me to change my 
seat so that the jury could not see me, and 
| had to walk across the room with every 
one staring at me. | almost fainted. 

At last came the day of the verdict, Octo- 
ber 24, 1912. I never had -had the least 
doubt that my husband would be acquitted. 
Lawyers and every one else had kept reas- 
suring me right along. But while we were 
waiting for the jury to come in, I was nerv- 
ous and did not feel like talking to people. 
Charley and I sat in the sheriff’s room hour 
after hour, waiting. Some food was brought 
in, but I could not eat. Neither one of us 
ate; we just waited. People crowded in to 
see us and speak to us, and they brought 
rumors that the jury had disagreed or that 
the last vote was so and so. It was very an- 
noying, for they really knew nothing about it. 

Finally, about midnight, word came tha. - 
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UEEN OF MY HEART: 

~ I'VE BEEN THINKING OF YOU THE BEST PART OF THE NIGHT, IN FACT 
YOU ARE NEVER OUT OF MY MIND, BUT SOMEHOW YOU SEEMED NEARER AND 
DEARER TO ME THAN EVER. I JUST FELT AS THO MY THOUGHTS MUST WING 
THEIR WAY TQ YOU ON THE ZEPHYRS OF THE NIGHT. I DO WANT AND LOVE 
YOU SO MUCH THAT MY HEART SEEMS LOADED AND MY HEAD FEELS LIKE 
BURSTING WITH LOVE AND THOUGHTS OF YOU. I THINK OF YOU SITTING 
ON THE PORCh, AND IN MY MIND’'S EYE YOU LOOK LOVELY BUT SAD. I TRY 
TO FIX IN MY MIND HOW YOU'D LOOK IF YOU SAW ME COMING IN AT THI 
GATE. YOU ALWAYS WERE SUCH A BUNCH OF SUNSHINE WHEN I CAME HOMI 
I DON'T SAY THIS BECAUSE IT HAPPENS TO BE US, BUT I'M SURE NO TWO 
PEOPLE EVER LIVED WHO REALLY UNDERSTAND AND LOVE EACH OTHER AS WI 
DO. I OFTEN THINK BACK TO THE DISMAL YEARS BEFORE 1 MET YOl iND I 
CAN'T RECALL ANY PLEASURE IN IFE, EXCEPT THAT WHICH I'VE KNOWN 
SINCE I MET YOU I LOVE TO SIT IN REVERIE AND RECALL ALL THI 
BEAUTIFUL TIMES AND DAYS WE ENJOYED TOGETHER HE MANY TALKS 
THE DRIVES, THE PLACES WE VISITED, OUR HOME COMING, AND THE WORDS 
YOU SAID, THE QUESTION YOU'D NEVER FAIL TO ASK, AND, WHEN ANSWERED 
PROPERLY, THE LOOK OF SATISFACTION I'D SEE ON YOUR FACE MADE MI 
HAPPY BEYOND WORDS. I ONLY GOT FRIDAY'S LETTER YESTERDAY. I DO 
HOPE YOU'LL DISABUSE YOUR MIND ABOUT ME, FOR I'M IN FINE FETTLI 
AGAIN. SWEETHEART, LET US NOT LOSE FAITH OR HEART THIS MUST COME 
RIGHT, AND YOU AND 1 LIVE OUT OUR LIVES TOGETHER CHARLES 








4 LETTER from Becker to bis wife, written in Sine Sing Prison after 


bis second conviction 
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the jury had reached an agreement and 
had returned to the court-room. My hus- 
band went down the inside stairs, while | 
hurried down the stairs in the hall. I ran 
as fast as | could, but when | reached the 
court-room door it was closed and they 
would not open it. An attendant gave me 
a chair, and | sat down, with a crowd of 
people pressing about me—for they all 
knew who | was. I waited three or four 
minutes,— it seemed a long time,— and 
then the door flew open and a reporter 
rushed out shouting, “Guilty!” He saw 
me just as he spoke, and felt sorry for me 
—he told me so afterward; but he could 
not stop the word or alter the fact. It was 
true: they had found my husband guilty 
of murder in the first degree. 

| went back to the sheriff’s room, and 
they brought in my husband. We were 
both too discouraged to talk. We could not 
say anything to each other — what was 
there to say? I remember a woman re- 
porter came in—she annoyed me so. | 
should have thought she could have inter- 
viewed me at some other time. We stayed 
there for half an hour with people about us, 
and everybody was stunned. Then | bade 
Charley good-by. He crossed over to the 
Tombs, and I went home with my brother. 

The next day I went to the Tombs and 
saw my husband, and | saw him every day 
through the following week until October 
30, when sentence was pronounced. | did 
not go into court to hear the sentence; but 
I met Charley in the sheriff's room when 
he was brought across from the Tombs, 
and we were there together until he 
was summoned before the judge. A lot 
of people were with us,— friends of ours 
and members of the family, Charley’s 
brothers and their wives, and farmers from 
Charley’s home town, and members of the 
police department and their wives,— and 
everybody was crying except us two. I was 
so annoyed. I didn’t want my husband tc 
be hysterical when he got to the court-room, 
and | bent every effort to keep him from 
breaking down. I tried to talk to these 
people and tell them to go out and let my 
husband alone, and not keep crying; but 
it was nouse. Charley and | were the only 
ones who controlled ourselves. 

After my husband was sentenced he came 
upstairs again to the sheriff's room, and | 
said good-by to him for the last time. | 
don’t think they handcuffed him. They did 
after the second trial, but not the first time. 





I think that is left to the discretion of the 
sheriff. He was guarded by two or three 
deputy sheriffs, and when he came in every- 
body was hysterical—they had never 
stopped crying. | did not cry, because | 
was thinking of Charley — how he would 
stand it. I wanted to keep everybody 
away from him. We said a few words, 
and then they took him across the bridge, 
and later on he was driven to the Forty- 
second Street station in the prison wagon. 
I went on the subway, and | got there ahead 
of the crowd, and when | told the gateman 
who I was, he let me go aboard the train 
before the others. Every one in the station 
knew that my husband was coming — it 
was all in the papers. The trainmen and 
conductors have always been very kind to 
me. _They all know me — I have made so 
many trips up the river. 

When my husband reached the train a 
big crowd was following him. He was 
handcuffed now, and guarded by seven 
sheriffs. There were dozens of reporters, 
and we were all packed into the smoking- 
car. I was the only woman there. They let 
me sit on the seat beside my husband, and 
they took off his handcuffs on the ride to 
Sing Sing. Two sheriffs were seated facing us, 
and the newspaper men pressed all about us, 
so that we could have no private conversa- 
tion. One reporter leaned over so close to 
us that his head was almost between Mr. 
Becker and me. At every station the plat- 
form was lined with people waiting to stare 
at us, for the news had been telegraphed 
ahead that Becker was coming. 

At Ossining they put handcuffs on Char- 
ley again, and made him walk to the prison, 
with a crowd following, although they had 
promised that we might go together in a 
carriage. The sheriff said | must go in the 
carriage alone; so I rode ahead, and | 
reached the prison before my husband. 
Another crowd was waiting there, and sev- 
eral women came up and expressed their 
sympathy. When | saw my husband com- 
ing up the hill with a string of reporters 
after him, | almost broke down; but I con- 
trolled myself. A prison guard came to me 
and said: “Better go away and avoid these 
reporters. Come back in half an hour.” 

So | went away, and when I came back 
they took me down to the death house, 
where my husband had been brought. It 
is a horrible place. We went through a long 
stone passage with iron doors and little iron 
windows where people peek out at you, and 
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when we passed the punishment cells | had 
a feeling that | almost wished Charley had 
died before he came here. Finally we 
stopped before a cell, and thére was my 
husband. I never saw such a look of agony 
on anybody’s face —a gray He did 
not say anything,—he could not talk, 
and they told me to come back the next da\ 

I did come back, and this was the begin- 
ning of many visits to the death house | 
would sit on a chair four feet out from my\ 
husband’s cell, with a barrier of wire netting 
between us, and a keeper at each end of 
the room. They never tried to hear what 
we said — it was just to make sure that 
nothing was passed between us. | 
allowed to see my husband in this way for 
an hour and a half once a week. 

One of the saddest things for me in the 
months that followed was the knowledge 
that | would not have Charley near me 


look. 


was 


CHARLES BECKER 
“I met my busband when he was a roundsman, and afler a 
brief couriship we were married 
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Il have never regretted it 





when my baby came. We had always 
hoped for children, but this joy was denied 
months before the arrest, 
that at last there was to 
be a little one in our home. I wanted it 
to be a girl, and we had great arguments 
about the name. If it was a boy we decided 
to call it Charles, after my husband; but if 
husband wanted it called 
was a name he liked. 

It was the 30th of October, 1912, when 
my husband was put in the death house, 
and the baby was not born until February 1, 
1913. That was a hard time for me. 

On January 6, 1913, | went into the 
Woman’s Hospital at 11oth Street, New 
York City, and | stayed there for six weeks. 
THese were the only weeks, while my husband 
was in the death house, that I missed my 
regular visit to him on the one day in the 
week, usually Saturdav, when I was allowed 
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to see him. He was frightfully worried 


while | was in the hospital. The birth of 


mv baby was delayed, and the long wait 
was terrible. The doctor said this was be- 
cause of my nervous condition. At the last 
moment | had to decide whether to take the 
chance on my life or the baby’s life. | was 
ilone. | had been through so much that | 
was physically exhausted; I could stand 
no more. The doctor said | must decide. | 
thought of the position my husband was in, 
there in prison under sentence of death, and 
| knew that my life would be more help to 
him than the baby’s. So I decided that if 
there had to be a choice my life was to be 





the Court of Appeals in December, 1913, 
and I did not expect a decision before the 
end of February. I imagined it might be 
three months, because that was the time 
taken in the Patrick case. As the days 
passed in February, | became very nervous, 
especially on Tuesdays, for | knew that 
Tuesday was the day when the judges 
handed down the decisions. All the time 
at school | would be wondering: 

“Is this the day?” 

And every time | saw the door-knob 
turn | would give a start, thinking it might 
be a telegram. When three o'clock came 
and school was over, | would be afraid to 





THE OLDEST of the buildings at Sing Sing Prison. About twelve hundred 
prisoners are still lodged here 


saved. Then they gave me ether, and | 
did not know anything more until | found 
myself on my cot again. 

They brought my baby to me on Sunday 
morning. It was a little girl, just what | 
had wanted, and very pretty, not red like 
most babies, and quite large. She was alive 
then, and | thought she was all right; but 
that afternoon she died, and they told me 
the next morning. 

From now on all my hopes centered on 
the granting of my husband’s appeal for a 
new trial. The lawyers did all they could, 
but it was a long time to wait — months 
and months, while Charley stayed in the 
death house, The case was argued before 








go out on the street and see the papers. | 
remember one Tuesday, when | went out, 
it struck me that people were looking at me 
queerly, and | thought the decision had 
come. It’s strange how people sometimes 
recognize me and sometimes do not. 

In the midst of this suspense my mother 
died, on February 22, 1914,— that is why 
| wear mourning,— and two days later the 
decision came, and it was favorable. My 
husband was granted a new trial. I heard 
the newsboys crying out the extras as | 
hurried down to my lawyer’s office. 

| wanted to go to Charley at once. I 
wanted to take his clothes up to him. But 
I could not go the next day on account of 
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my mother’s funeral. On the day after 
that | went to Sing Sing, and | was allowed 
to see him in a room — really to see him, 
not through steel netting and iron bars, but 
to sit beside him and kiss him. It was the 
first time | had kissed my husband in six- 
teen months. Then we rode back to New 
York together. 

Now began preparations for the second 
trial, and | visited my husband in the 
Tombs every day, as before. I was able 
to help the lawyers more this time, because 
they were new to the case, whereas | was 
familiar with every detail as developed in 


the first trial. My services seemed so nec- 


CELLS tn the “death bouse”’ 


is now 


essary that | stayed away from school for 
seven weeks, so as to devote all my efforts 
to my husband’s interests. I must say here 
that every one has been very kind to me at 
the school. The children have never referred 
to my trouble, or done anything to hurt my 
feelings, and the principal has always been 
sweet and lovely tome. While I was at the 
hospital she visited me and brought me fruit 
and strawberries in February. 

My husband’s second trial began on May 
6, 1914, and the jury brought in their ver- 
dict on Friday, May 22. Charley and | 
waited in the sheriff's room, but this time 
“a0 one else was present except my two 
brothers-in-law. The jury was out only 


about an hour. When they led my husband 
to the court-room, | stayed there alone. | 
did not wish to face the crowd. I stood by 
the window, and after.a time | saw people 
coming out from the court-room slowly and 
dejectedly, and my heart sank, for | real- 
ized that we had lost again. I could see by 
the way they walked out that it was bad 
news. After good news people walk briskly. 

Then my brother-in-law came in, crying 
and hysterical, and told me that they had 
found Charley guilty. I waited a long time 
for my husband to come back; but they 
tock him right across to the Tombs, and | 


did not see him again. | was terribly disap- 


at Sing Sing, where former Police Lieutenant Becker 


confined 


pointed, and | sat down there and wrote 


him a letter —it was rather incoherent. 
I sent it over by Mr. Becker’s brother, but 
they would not allow Charley to send me 
an ariswer. I could not get any word from 
him; so finally | went home, and passed a 
horrible night. 

In the morning | hated to go down to see 
my husband. We had all been so confident 
that the verdict would be favorable this 
time. Finally | went down to the Tombs, 
and when | saw Charley he seemed calm 
afd happy. I do not know how he has 
borne what he has been through. 

Then came the second sentence, and | 
could not bear to hear it. What was the 
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use? When the day arrived for my husband 
to go away again, cf course | wanted to go 
with him and sit beside him as | did before. 
| knew he needed me, even though there 
was not much that | could say, and | 
wanted to be near him. But the sheriff had 
planned to take Charley in an automobile 
so as to avoid the crowds on the train, and 
| thought it would be nice for my husband 
to have a ride in the open air. Only they 
would not let me go in the automobile with 
him — that .was not possible; so | had to 
give up making the journey with my hus- 
band or else get him taken on the train. 
The sheriff would have done this if we had 
urged it, but he would have done it unwill- 
ingly, so | told Charley to go in the auto- 
mobile without me. I was afraid that if 
we insisted on the train the sheriff might 
handcuff him to some rough, dirty prisoner, 
and take him that way, and | could not 
have borne it to see Charley like that 

As I look back over everything, it seems 
as if my worst suffering has come, not at 
the tragic moments, as when my husband 
was arrested, or when he was sentenced, 
or when I saw him first in the death house, 
but just at ordinary times when I have 
been alone in the home which we no longer 
own, or perhaps with people about me. 
One of the saddest times that | remember 
was at a little afternoon tea that some of 
the teachers invited me to. They wanted 
to be kind, but it seemed as if | could not 
stand it, and | nearly broke down. Another 
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in New York, which connects the Criminal 
Courts Building with the Tombs, and over which prisoners are led to trial 
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bad time was riding to school in a White 
Plains car. I often feel discouraged on 
street-cars; | don’t know why — perhaps it is 
because there is nothing to do but just sit 
there and think. On this day it seemed as if 
almost everything that could happen to me 
had happened. My husband was under 
sentence of death, | had lost my baby, our 
money was gone, my housekeeper had 
killed herself, my mother had died, my dog 
Bum had bitten a man and been shot, my 
pet canary bird had died. Then | thought: 

“Well, anyway, | am not blind. There’s 
something to be thankful for, that | am not 
blind.” 

The very next morning | woke up with a 
That struck me as funny, and 
| wrote it to Charley in my next letter. 
| am glad | have a sense of humor. | think 
it has often saved me from suffering, and it 
has made me see amusing things to put in 
my letters to my husband. 

Most people who meet me are surprised 
after seeing my pictures in the papers. 
They expect to find a great big woman, and 
often say: “You are so different from what 
| thought you were.”’ And they take me 
for younger than | am. | have often been 
told that I look young. It must be my 
coloring and because | am slender; but | 
am not so terribly young. 

The hardest thing that | have to go 
through is waking up in the morning. 
Every day I feel the same horror as | first 
come back into censciousness. It is never 


sore eve. 
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THE BECKER HOUSE IN WILLIAMSBRIDGE 
How many creepy things have happened in this house where we 
to be so happy im 


had hoped 











any better. I never get used to it. How 
can a woman get used to having her hus- 
band in the death house? | think | feel it 
more now than | did when Charley was 
there the first time. 

Since the second conviction my life has run 
on in the same regular way. I do my work, 
| see the lawyers, | write to Charley, | get 
his letters, and | make my visits to the 
prison. Every morning | leave home at 
half past seven, starting for school; so | do 
not get my husband’s letters until evening. 
1 often say to Charley that it is so nice com- 
ing home, thinking there is something there 
from him. He does not write as long letters 
as I do; he hasn’t very much to tell me — 
it’s the same monotonous life all the time. 
He is only allowed to send three letters a 
week from the death house, but I may 
write to him every day. | always write to 
him the last thing before | go to bed. | 
often write eight or ten pages, and | try to 
put in amusing things, jokes that | have 
heard or read, and bits of gossip that will 
cheer him up. My husband has spent nearly 
two years in the death house, and in all that 
time thereehave been only three days when 
| missed my letter to him — the day before 
my baby was born and the day when it was 
born and the day after it was born. 

Sometimes | wonder how it is that I| see 
no change in myself. The teachers at the 


school thought | would be a different woman 
when | came back; but | was just the 
same. | am not a gloomy teacher. I laugh 
and joke with the children, as | always did. 
I guess it is so with every one; whatever 
happens, we go on doing the same ordinary 
little things that we always have done. Per- 
-that I do 


haps there is one difference 
not remember the children’s names as well 
as l did. 

My health has not been affected, except 
that I do not sleep very well, and am nerv- 


ous when | try to sit still. Charley’s health 
has been good, also. Last Saturday (June 
13) was the first time he has looked bad 
to me on any of my visits. It may have 
been the hot spell, or something he had 
eaten. His cell in the death house this 
second time is a very poor one on the upper 
tier — very small, with no toilet conve- 
niences. The first time he had a fine, large 
cell. 1 don’t understand how my husband 
looks so well and has changed so little after 
all that he has suffered. When | think of 
his sufferings, I feel as if | wanted to injure 
everybody who has injured my husband — 
sometimes | feel that way. 

People ask how I. have lived through 
these last two years — what has helped me. 
Is it religion? Or prayer? I tell them 
no. I have never been very religious. I 
go to church, but that hasn’t helped me 
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much. People 
sent 
me all sorts 
ol prayers to 
say I’ve had 
letters from 
different kinds 
of healers and 
New Thought 
people and 
almost ever\ 


have 


kind of religion; 
but that hasn't 
helped How 
canit? Suppose 
they electro- 
cuted my hus: 
band? Would 
religion do 
me any good? 
1 would hate 
God, wouldn't 
l What 


las Ziven me 


THE FARM in Callicoon Center, New York, on which 


Becker sbent bis hbovhood 


strength ta go 
on is my love 
for my husband, and the knowledge that 
he is innocent, and that the fact of his 
innocence must be proved 

Somebody asked me once what I would 
have done if | had not known that Charlev 
is innocent. The question surprised me so 
that | said if | had not known him to be 
innocent | should have turned against him 
He would not have been the man that 
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THE EXECUTION HOUSE (on the left) and the morgue at Sing Sing 


1 had loved. 
That is what I 
said at the 
moment; but, 
when | thought 
it over, | saw 
that nothing 
could have 
changed my 
love for my 
husband or 
made me turn 
against him. 

If | ever get 
my husband 
back, if we are 
-ever free from 
this trouble, 
how little I will 
care for any- 
thing else! 
There is no- 
thing in the 
world but the 
love that you 
give and the 
love that somebody gives you. I under- 
stand that now. | think that is why I am 
not disturbed by all the small annoyances 
| have to suffer, like people staring at me 
and whispering about me, and all that. 
| know that these things are not important. 
The only thing that matters is the life of 
my husband. If I do not get my husband 
bac k, | will die! 
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THE HONEY BEE 


A Story of a Woman in Revolt 


By 


SAMUEL MERWIN 


Author of ‘‘Anthony the Absolute,” etc. 


ONSIDER the case of the successful woman in business. She 

is usually young, often attractive, not infrequently beautiful. 

Of necessity, she works with men in the closest understanding and 
sympathy, sharing intimately with them their struggles and burdens. 
Her education comes to her in practical and rough-handed fashion, 
and the nature of her life and work is such that it makes it difficult, 
often impossible, for her to regard marriage as the inevitable 
destiny of her life. Indeed, she is more than likely to consider 
marriage merely as an asylum to which she may be driven by the ex- 
haustion of the business struggle. Meanwhile, even if moderately 
successful, she has a comfortable living income, and on the surface 
her life moves smoothly on. But there is another aspect; no matter 
what exterior she may show the world, at heart she is as thoroughly 
feminine as the woman safely intrenched in marriage. Many empty 
hours come when the instinct for love, children, and a home rises 
uppermost, to be beaten down again by the demands of her work. 
Torn in a conflict between the established habits of her life on 
the one hand and all the truest desires of her sex on the other, she 
is often Jeft in a hopeless quandary that expresses itself in curious 
times of violent rebellion; and, to complicate the problem, most of 
the able, interesting men with whom she has the closest contacts of 
her life are already married. These business girls, this modern 
social type, so often regarded as supremely fortunate, exist by 
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the hundred thousand. 


Hilda Wilson, the heroine of this novel, 


is completely representative of that class; and Mr. Merwin, the 
author, takes her, in this engrossing story, through a terrific period 
of conflict in which she is seeking to make the conditions of her 
life conform to the cravings and yearnings of her woman’s heart. 





I. Hilda Wilson makes the acquaintance of Adéle Rainey, of Harper and Rainey; 
and also of one Blink Moran, whom you would hardly expect to be dignified 





NCE in the taxi, she took the little 

oval mirror from her wrist-bag and 

studied the grayish, faintly wrinkled 
half-moons under her eves. 

“Color’s off, too,”” she mused. ‘“‘It’s all 
wrong, Hilda Wilson. You're not there! 
You certainly are not there!” 

The taxi whirled into the Boulevard 
Bonne Nouvelle and darted westward, 
twisting and skidding, with that nonchalant 
disregard of all living things that contrib- 
utes in no small measure to the desperate 
gaiety of Paris streets; but Miss Wilson 
gave not a thought to the spectacle. The 
thousands of masculine pedestrians, with 
their sedulously kept beards, their flapping 
trousers, and (here and there) their mono- 
cles, moved slowly along the sidewalks under 
the bare trees and studied the thousands of 
women with the casual boldness of ancient 
habit; but for Miss Wilson they did not exist. 

The café waiters, blue and cold in 
their indoor garments and white aprons, 
hovered among the outdoor tables, keeping 
close to the charcoal braziers and the patches 
of winter sunlight; the cinemas blazed their 
white fronts; the curb kiosks flared their 
provocative jumble of advertisements; a 
battalion of cuirassiers rode by, helmet 
plumes waving and breastplates glinting; 
a motor-bus collided with the tricycle of a 
grocery boy, and blocked all traffic for nearly 
a minute: Miss Wilson was aware only of 
that tired face. 

She locked her fingers tightly in her lap. 
Then, suddenly aware that her nerves were 
absurdly tense, she unclasped her hands and 
let them drop by her sides. 

“Te think,” she said aloud, in the crisp 
slang of the store, that was always amusing 
and usually expressive, “that that harmless 
old rubber stamp could” — she hesitated, 
then came down, with a self-conscious little 


grimace, on the phrase — ‘‘could get my 
goat like that!” 

During eight consecutive winters and 
eight consecutive summers, Hilda Wilson 
had spent from a fortnight to three weeks 
in Paris, buying model gowns, wraps, suits, 
and blouses. Naturally, her business head- 
quarters had always been with Armande- 
ville et Cie, in the Rue d’Hauteville; for 
these gentlemen were the traditional Paris 
commissionaires for the Hartman Store. 
Naturally, too, old M. Armandeville 
himself, during these visits af eight con- 
secutive years, had tried elaborately, and 
at times rather laboriously, to introduce a 
solicitously personal note into their business 
relationship. Beyond an instinctive repug- 
nance to the awkward fact that men will 
persist in making themselves difficult at 
times, she had never before given him more 
than a passing thought. Indeed, she had 
considered him, because of his Gallic elab- 
orateness, rather easier to forestall than the 
more reticent, subtler men of America. 

But now! She had certainly upset things. 
And she was running away. After what she 
had said, it was really impossible to stay on 
in that office — for the rest of the afternoon, 
anyway. She wondered, with an oddly cold 
detachment of mind, what had become of 
her poise and her humor. She had lost con- 
trol of them at last, after all the annoying 
little warnings of the past year or so. 

The taxi crossed the Place de l’Opéra and 
turned to the right along the wide Rue 
Auber. At the next corner it swung in 
to the curb before the offices of the Ameri- 
can Express Company — that familiar “11 
Rue Scribe” through which, during a long 
generation, have drifted so many thousands 
of wandering Americans. 

She went directly up the stairs to the big 
mail-room; called for her letters at the 
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HILDA WILSON 


“She was conscious of intense solitude; of the woman's need, tf she bas chosen work, to work 
harder and harder and harder, to drive herself mercilessly, to build up an artificial life 
of routine and habit that shall finally qperlay the silent, deep stirrings and 


yearnings that come... 
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“M to Z” window; then dropped into the 
nearest unoccupied chair. She simply did 
not see, with any inner eye, the half hundred 
other persons scattered about at the two- 
sided writing-tables and in the easy-chairs 
by the windows; indeed, she was only 
dimly conscious of the man opposite whom 
she had seated herself. 

Miss Wilson drew off her gloves and went 
at her letters. One, addressed in her mo- 
ther’s hand and with the familiar Indiana 
postmark, she put in her bag for later atten- 
tion. Another, also addressed in long-hand, 
she pursed her lips over; then laid it aside. 
The business letters claimed her attention 
first. She ran through the little heap of 
envelopes with quick eves and nimble fingers. 

Then she paused, frowned slightly, and 
for a moment held her hand against the 
back of her head; then brought it down to 
her chest, pressed it there, and drew a long 
breath. She had expended a good deal of 
emotional energy in that foolish little scene 
with M. Armandeville. She realized this 
now; and. she knew that it was energy 
wasted. 

Her eves rested on the man across the 
table. He looked up, too. He had a square, 
strong face, with heavy bunches of muscle 
on each jaw and rather high cheek-bones. 
His brown hair came down over his fore- 
head in a rebellious thatch. There was a 
slight twist in his nose, as if it had been 
broken. The eves were large, and of a 
steady blue — unusually attractive eves; 
but one evelid had been cut, at some time, 
precisely in the middle, and stitched so that 
it was now drawn up in a permanent and 
faintly grotesque suggestion of a Gothic 
arch. A curious face and head — but solid 
and strong. Made you wonder a little what 
he could be. He was young, certainly not 
much over thirty, if that. His blue serge 
suit had been made by a good tailor — an 
English tailor, she thought. Over a chair 
beside him lay a long overcoat of broad- 
cloth heavilv lined with sable. 

The top letter was from Joe Hemstead, 
tvped under the familiar head of the Hart- 
man Store (of recent years she had made a 
point of having her personal mail sent here 
instead of to M. Armandeville’s office). She 
read this first; then sat motionless, consid- 
ering it, pursing her lips as she had over the 
unopened envelope that lay at her elbow, 
and slightly tapping the big blotter. 

A young woman came up and whispered 
to the odd-looking man. He promptly gave 


her his seat and went away, getting into his 
overcoat as he passed out the door. 

The girl dropped a muff and stole of imi- 
tation ermine on the chair, and began a letter, 
writing hurriedly. 

Miss Wilson looked at the furs. A smile 
flickered about the corners of her mouth 
and brightened her eyes as she indulged in 
a mental “‘Meaow!”’ Then her face sobered. 
She reached for a pen and wrote as follows, 
in a strong, slanting hand: 


Dear Mr. Hemstead 

Your letter of the seventh has just come. [| 
fully appreciate the consideration in your sugges- 
tion, but | do feel some chagrin at the thought 
that others have noted my condition. It is only 
within the past few weeks that I've fully realized 
it myself. | seem to be getting about three 
hours’ sleep a night. And my head has taken to 
aching, in the back. I lost my temper to-day 
Don’t know when I’ve done such a thing. | see 
now that | should have taken that solid month 
off last summer, when you wanted me to 

But | really don't feel that | can take it now. 
One reason is—I see I’ve got to face this — 
that, when | do stop, it may take more than a 
month to make me fit again. Another is that May 
Isbell, while she is taking hold better every day, 
isn’t quite ready yet to carry responsibility. I 
don’t dure load it on her now — not with the 
spring business just ready to hit us. 

So she and | will sail for home on the 25th or 
26th. I will cable date and steamer some days 
before this reaches you. For the present, she is 
down at Nice and Monte Carlo, studying the 
fashions. | am impressing on her the importance 
of keeping close to the real centers. She will come 
up by way of Calais and meet me at London. 
We are not making Berlin this trip. I sent you 
a letter last night reporting on business matters. 

The week on the ocean will tone me up well 
enough for the present. And | promise you to 
let go the minute the spring business begins to 
slacken 

And now, regarding Stanley Aitcheson. I'm 
sorry you had to know about it. But, of course, 
if he broke out like that to Mr. Martin, it had 
to come up to you. You ask if he has made me 
any trouble. Well—no; not what you could call 
trouble. I'll tell you just what | think it is. 
He’s really a bit of genius. You know he can 
say in six words what Sumner & Deal’s man needs 
sixty for. We've never had an advertising 
man who was so quick to catch the talking points 
of the merchandise, especially with these feminine 
things, or who could so consistently write the 
stuff that pulls the crowd. I don’t know but 
what he is entitled to a little burst of “ tempera- 
ment” now and then. He is young and imagina- 
tive, and this infatuation seems to have mixed 
him all up for the time. 

| hope you won't think it necessary to do any- 
thing about it. Give him a little time. In the 
meanwhile, | think | can handle it. 

Do you mind my sending this to youp club 
address instead of the office? It is rather per- 
sonal. Sincerely, 

Hitpa WiLson. 
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She read this letter over twice, very 
slowly, and knit her brows. There were two 
or three things about it that felt distinctly 
wrong. Her judgment, usually automatic 
in all personal as in business relationships, 
was unmistakably shaky to-day. 

She knew Joe Hemstead pretty we", and 
she knew he would not like the idea of her 
coming back and trying to work after her 
own admission that she did not feel equal 
to it. No, he wouldn’t like that. He would 
begin from that moment to doubt if she 
was, after all, big enough for her job. That 
was just the point with Joe Hemstead.. His 
confidence in you was a stimulus, day in 
and day out; but you had to go right on 
earning that confidence all the time. 

Then, there was this disturbing affair of 
Stanley Aitcheson. She was inclined to 
think she was saying too much about him. 
Besides, she was taking a position in the 
matter before considering all of the facts. 
There lay Stanley’s letter at her elbow, un- 
opened — she didn’t want to open it. 

She had thought to shake off her curiously 
unsettling mood by dashing away from 
M. Armandeville’s office into the open air. 
But now that mood was strengthening its 
grip on her. It was becoming a real depres- 
sion, a sinking feeling —as if the bottom 
had all at once dropped out of life. The 
absurdity of this sensation was obvious. 
It was the particular sort of weakness with 
which she had no patience. She set her 
will against it; but it grew, a creeping pa- 
ralysis of the spirit. She began to realize 
that she- definitely dreaded going back and 
plunging into the spring rush. You had to 
drive so. It took so much out of you. 

“But then,” she mused, “we have to do 
a good many things in this life that we 
don’t want to do.” 

After which she rested her cheek on her 
hand and gazed down, very soberly, at the 
little pile of letters. It is not so easy to talk 
down one’s own misgivings. 

Then she realized that some one was 
speaking to her — the girl across the table. 

“IT beg pardon?” said Miss Wilson. 

The girl’s voice faltered shyly as she 
repeated: 

“How do you spell Pasteurized?” 

Miss Wilson started to reply, hesitated, 
and laughed a little. “If you hadn’t asked 
me so quickly — It’s — oh, yes, of course.” 
And she spelled it out. 

The girl wrote it down; then looked up 
again. “I never was any good at spelling,”’ 


she ventured. “But I could always get 
dates — in history, you know. And | was 
always over ninety in algebra and deport- 
ment.” 

“It is a special gift, | think,” replied Miss 
Wilson. “There are a good many highly 
educated people who can’t spell.” 

“Oh, is that so!” replied the girl, appear- 
ing greatly relieved. Then, as if fearing that 
she had spoken too loud, she bit her lip and 
glanced timidly about at the near-by tables. 

For a little time after that, Miss Wilson 
watched her as she went on with her letter. 
Ordinarily girls bored Miss Wilson. There 
were seventeen hundred of them in the 
store, and they were always getting either 
themselves or you into trouble. Indeed, 
one of her chief annoyances was that Mr. 
Martin, whose task it was to employ the help, 
was too easy with them. And Joe Hem- 
stead backed him up in it. Take the case 
of Annie Haggerty, for instance. A sensi- 
ble woman could see in a moment that 
Annie was simply bad. . . . But any idle 
speculation was a relief to Miss Wilson as 
she felt this afternoon. And this girl across 
the table was curiously difficult to place. 

She was very ycung, hardly more than 
nineteen or twenty, and slim, with a rather 
small head nicely poised on a long neck — a 
firm, almost muscular neck, when you 
looked closely. She had a wide, friendly 
mouth, that showed a tendency to droop 
at the corners, an unobtrusive chin, and 
large, green-brown eyes. “Cow eyes,” 
thought Miss Wilson, “but they’re honest 
enough. What on earth is she doing in 
Paris?” 

Finding no answer to her question, she 
let her eyes rove ever the girl’s costume. 
This was every whit as puzzling as the face. 
The hat was small, with a single high feather 
set at not quite the right angle. “ Trimmed 
it herself,” thought Miss Wilson, “after a 
look-around on the boulevards.” The very 
plain black suit had probably been picked 
up in London, where good material is almost 
as common as bad workmanship. The 
“waist” was American. ‘One ninety-eight 
on Fourteenth Street,” Miss Wilson decided. 

There was not a single indication that 
anybody had ever spent a cent on the girl. 
But, if that was the case, how did she ever 
get to Paris at all? She couldn’t conceivably 
be a tourist; and she didn’t have the mar- 
ried look — though you can’t always tell. 
Still — yes, that was the only conceivable 
explanation. 
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“He was a mere youth of twenty or twenty-one, with a pale, almost haggard face. He talked 


life?’ be asked. She 
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eagerly and inhaled cigarettes almost constantly. ‘Are you interested in this side of Paris 
admitted that she was” 
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“What a city Paris is!” she mused at 
last, in a measure drawn out of her moody 
introspection. “Every sort of person drifts 
in here. Anything can happen here. Any- 
thing does happen, all the time.” 

She fell to resenting the fact that she had 
never really seen Paris — only a few of the 
hotels, certain of the restaurants on the 
Right Bank, the Folies Bergéres once with 
a crowd from Armandeville’s, and always 
the Opéra Comique in winter and Long- 
champ in summer for the fashions, the 
familiar dressmaking establishments; that 
was about all. She had never been in the 
famous old Quartier Latin. Ed Johnson, 
the glove buyer, had talked enthusiastically, 
one lonely evening at Vienna, of Lavenue’s 
and its violinist, of the merry, irresponsible 
life at the Café d’Harcourt. She knew well 
enough that the men buyers looked around 
a bit. They didn’t let their work cut into 
their evenings —not to any uncomfortable 
extent. But then, they were men. They 
took the world as it came, the world that 
was at every point adapted to their needs, 
their qualities, their desires. They did not 
have that exceedingly delicate structure, 
reputation, to look after — not so that you'd 
notice it. They were judged, not by their 
slips, but by their abilities and achievements. 

“No,” she reflected; “men aren’t in a 
net all their life, with an enemy at every 
opening if you try to escape.” 

At this point her thoughts became vaguer, 
more in the nature of inarticulate feelings. 
She was conscious of intense solitude; of the 
woman’s need, if she has chosen work, to 
work harder and harder and harder, to drive 
herself mercilessly, to build up an artificial 
life of routine and habit that shall finally 
overlay the silent, deep stirrings and yearn- 
ings that come .. . 

Then, with the thought, “I’m getting 
absolutely morbid!” she made an effort to 
bring her thoughts back to the bright, busy 
surface of life, where a woman must dwell 
if she is to dwell alone. 

The girl looked up and met her eyes. 

“Have you been here long?” asked Miss 
Wilson. 

“Two months in Paris. Fourteen months 
altogether on this side. I'll be glad to get 
back.” The corners of the girl’s mouth 
drooped as the easy smile died out. 

“That is a long while to be away.” 

The man with the Gothic eyelid appeared 
in the doorway. He was coming toward 
the table until he observed that the girl and 


the woman were talking. He stopped 
short then, took off his overcoat, and 
walked back to the newspaper table at the 
farther end. of the room. Miss Wilson 
watched him. He was fairly tall,— five 
feet ten or eleven, she thought,— with 
noticeably good shoulders. And he moved 
with almost feminine grace. 

She decided to take a chance. 

“Your husband just came back,” she 
observed casually. 

“My what!” exclaimed the girl blankly. 
Then, after a glance over her shoulder, she 
added: “He isn’t my husband. I’m not 
married. That’s Blink Moran.” 

“Blink Moran!” repeated Miss Wilson, 
unable to suppress a smile. 

“Don’t you know who he is?” 

Miss Wilson didn’t know. 

“Why, the middle-weight boxer. He’s 
American, too.” 

“Not Irish?” 
smiling. 

“Oh, that’s only the name he took when 
he started fighting. He’s really a Dutchman, 
from Holland, Michigan. Used to keep bees. 
His family name’s awful funny — Klopfshorn, 
or Stoomboot, or something. It wouldn't 
do, you know, on the stage or in the ring.” 

“No,” agreed Miss Wilson, conscious of 
a quickened if rather startled interest in the 
man; “I suppose it wouldn’t.” 

“He’s a nice fellow,” the girl chattered 
on. “Takes wonderful care of himself — 
doesn’t drink or smoke. And he doesn’t 
like women very well. You see, he has lived 
here three or four years. When he first 
came over, he fell in love with a French girl, 
and she got all his money away from him 
that he’d saved — nearly eighteen thousand 
francs. Ther she ran off to South America 
with a fellow — Buenos Aires. I'd like to 
go there.” She sighed. “He told Will 
Harper the whole story. Will Harper’s my 
partner. He fights all over Europe now — 
in Germany and Spain and Austria and 
Egypt and — and Tunis and Algiers. Makes 
a good deal of money, I think. He was to 
have had a match with Carpentier, but 
Carpentier’s afraid of him.” 

“You spoke of your partner,” said Miss 
Wilson. ‘Are you a business woman?” 

The girl shook her head. 

“I’m one myself,” Miss Wilson con- 
tinued, by way of reassuring her. “I have 
a department in a New York store.” 

The girl did not seem much impressed 
with this, though she smiled pleasantly. 


Miss Wilson was still 
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she cried, ‘they're positively busines 


roar now from all 


she said, “I don’t know anything 
Be better off if | did. I’m 


“No,” 
about business. 
a dancer.” 

“Oh, a dancer!” 

“Yes — one of the Four Texas Twisters 
We're in the review at the Parnasse Music 
Hall, my partner and I. Probably you’ve 
seen us in New York — Harper and Rainey, 
we are. I’m Adéle Rainey.” 

Miss Wilson shook her head. 

The girl was frankly surprised, and a 
thought disappointed. 

“You’ve heard of us, though?”’ 

Again Miss Wilson, though swiftly ran- 
sacking her memory, had to give a negative 
response. 
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“That so? I just thought probably you 
had. It takes a long time to get your per- 
sonality across. Will’s all the time saying 
that.”” She sighed. But in a moment she 
was chattering on. “You know, they’re 
wild over American dances in Paris. And 
rag songs. At the Parnasse they have to 
have twenty English chorus girls because 
many of our American songs can’t be 
translated — like ‘Hitchy Koo,’ | mean, 
and ‘Some Boy,’ and ‘Snooky Ookums.’ 
Then we go on every afternoon at the tango 
tea. Funny — they call it thé.” 

“Tay?” repeated Miss Wilson, amused. 
She had never found it necessary to acquire 
much French. 
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“No, not that. ‘Teh,’ more like. It’s 
pretty near time for me to be getting around 
there.”” She consulted the nickel watch that 
was bound to her wrist with a black strap. 
“In half an hour. Wouldn’t you like to 
come? It’s nice there in the afternoon.” 

Miss Wilson found herself somewhat 
taken aback. Things were moving rapidly. 
The girl seemed to have no reserve at all — 
nothing of that instinctive caution, that 
instant readiness to mask one’s feelings, 
that is dominant in all competitive business. 

“| don’t know whether | can,” she replied. 
“| have letters to write, and after that | 
ought to go back to the hotel and lie down. 
But thank you for asking me.”’ 

The girl’s face sobered. “I can’t really 
take vou in,” she explained painstakingly. 
“Not in the stage door. Thev wouldn’t 
let you through. You'd have to buy a 
ticket and come in the front. But it’s only 
two francs — and two more for the tea, of 
course. And you could come back and sit 
with us in the artists’ corner.” 

“Well,” replied Miss Wilson, “maybe I 
will.” She looked down at the letters; then, 
with compressed lins, picked up the one she 
had laid aside, and turned it slowly over 
and over in her hands. 

It was a rule of her life never to slight the 
work of the day. She prided herself on a 
sort of healthy contempt for mental phi- 
landering. Yet she felt distinctly tempted 
to let everything slide and go to this absurd 
“thé tango”’ with her rather interesting new 
acquaintance. The letter in her hands that 
she found such difficulty in opening sym- 
bolized the pressure that was driving her to 
let go in just that way. 

“| think I'll do it,” she thought. “Just 
relax for once, before | get too old and set 
to relax at all. It’s exactly what Joe Hem- 
stead has been talking, and Ed, and Martin. 
They'll be thinking next that I’ve lost my 
resiliency, and that’s just one more way of 
saying | can’t handle my job. They do 
these things all the time. Thev go to ball 
games all summer, while I’m sticking close 
at the store. Every fall they put on their 
old clothes and go hunting off in the woods, 
and talk rough, and let their beards grow. 
And it doesn’t hurt their work — not a bit. 
They keep efficient, and they keep human. 
Why, even when Ed gets drunk, the men 
all look after him and ease things off for 
him. There’s something men have among 
themselves — and I don’t believe I shall 
ever know what it is.” 


Then, with a deliberate exercise of will 
power, she centered her attention on the 
unopened letter in her hands. 

It was a long letter, written in impassioned 
language that seemed altogether unreal to 
Miss Wilson as she read hastily through it. 
It was signed, “Stanley A.” 


Tell me this [ran the conclusion]. If you did 
not care for me, why did you permit me to become 
so fond of you? As it is now, the thing is beyond 
my strength. I’m half crazy with it. It wakes 
me at aight. It depresses me, and rouses moods 
that I can’t control. It certainly isn’t my fault. 
Perhaps it isn’t yours, either. But this is a real 
love. You take it lightly. You ignore me. You 
refuse to answer my letters. You try to make me 
out a mere boy. You are hard, hard, hard! You 
have let business deaden your feelings. For you 
must have had a heart once, or | couldn’t have 
felt the quality in you that made me love you. 


And so on and on. Miss Wilson was 
flushing; but behind this emotional mask 
her mind was cold. What an amazing mix- 
ture of ardor and reproach! What on earth 
could she say or do? She had never dreamed 
of this storm until the moment it broke, 
a few months back. She knew his age — 
he was five years younger than she. And 
she liked him. But his outbursts leit her 
speechless. 


I can't go on like this. [Thus the concluding 
sentences.}| | have told Mr. Martin | shall leave 
before you return. I can’t goon. Whatever be- 
comes of me, remember | love you, and you alone 
Oh, these poor old phrases! They've been said 
and written a million, million times in this ugly, 
bitter old world! A million, million times have 
men poured out these phrases to women who 
have laughed or kept silent. I shall leave this part 
of the world. It won't do for me to be near you — 
I should simply break out again. And you, with 
your coldness, would hurt me more than | could 
bear. Only once more | shall see you. I don't 
know where or when, but | shall see you once. 
After that, it will be good-by. I don’t know what 
will become of me then. But I must give you one 
more chance to show at least a human feeling 
toward me. 


She went back and read the letter all 
through again, slowly. It irritated her. 
For it stirred memories of the one real love 
story in her life — memories that she had 
been trying, during nearly eight years, to 
supplant with hard work and new interests. 

Stanley’s outbreaks had roused her be- 
fore, on a number of occasions. That was 
what irritated her — his power to stir her 
feelings. That was what irritated her in the 
approaches of old M. Armandeville and 
the many others. For they made her think 
about love. And for years she had told 
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herself that she did not wish to think 
about love. 

Certainly this new letter of Stanley’s had 
stirred her deeply. Confused feelings were 
rushing up from the remote corners of mem- 
ory, recolléctions of the one great emotional 
storm that had swept over her and that had 
left behind it yearnings and a strain of bit- 
terness. The man, in her case, had been 
her first employer, Harris Doreyn, of Chi- 
cago. He was married. Their attachment 
had grown, little by little, through several 


in bere and take care of this 


——— 





baby mysel/ 


years of a close working companionship. It 
had very nearly swept both off their feet. 


Then, to save herself, she had left him; and 
he had been man enough to let her go. 

She had for a time succeeded, especially 
during the years of her first success at New 
York, in driving these poignant, bewildering 
memories out of mind. But lately, since the 
enthusiasm of her middle twenties had 
passed and her nerves had begun to show 
the effects of those driving years, they had 
with increasing frequency slipped back 
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among her conscious thoughts. More than 
a year earlier she had become aware, through 
a bantering remark of Ed Johnson’s, that 
she had fallen into the habit of quoting bits 
of the homely philosophy of Harris Doreyn. 
Since then she had on more than one oc- 
casion caught herself at this, and had made 
up her mind to be more careful about it. 
Even after the years, it was best that she 
should not appear to have much to sav 
about that man. 

Her irritation deepened. She did not 
like to hurt this bewildered boy; but above 
all she resented being hurt herself. 

She seized a pen, and with a hand that 
trembled wrote right across the first page 
of his letter: 


You have no right to say these things. Please 
do not do so again, as | can not discuss them with 
you. You are making it impossible for me to 
treat you with even ordinary courtesy. If you 
are not a poor coward, you will stay at your desk 
and make good. And please try to understand 
once and for all that | do not care for you in this 
way, and never shall. This is final. I do not wish 
to be forced to say it again 


The girl across the table looked up now, 
and spoke: 

“Do you think you'd like to come?” 

Miss Wilson frowned and said: “ Let 
me think a moment.” 

She re-read what she had just written. 
Then she deliberately tore it into small 
bits, and the rest of his letter with it, and 
dropped it all into the waste-basket. There 
was downright perplexity on her face. 
Writing a letter in a fit of anger — she cer- 
tainly knew better than that. And calling 
him a “poor coward” —he would have a 
case against her, and in the intensity of his 
confusion would press it. She couldn't 
write him at all, and she wouldn’t try. 

Adéle Rainey turned and beckoned to her 
friend the middle-weight. He promptly 
put down his newspaper and came walking 
swiftly and lightly toward them the length 
of the big room. It occurred to Miss Wilson, 
as she covertly watched him, that he had 
the grace of a tiger, and the strength. 

Adéle looked up at him with some anx- 
iety on her ingenuous face. 

“I suppose everything was all right?” 
she said. “Or else you would have come 
and told me.” 

Miss Wilson listened for his reply. She 
was prepared for rough and ungrammatical 
speech. Probably he would say “youse” 


and “‘t’inks,”’ and that curiously indiscrim- 


inate substitute for the second personal pro- 
noun, “Bo.” Little Jimmy Hartigan, who 
did her errands at the store, was consumed 
with admiration for just such rough char- 
acters as this Blink person; and she had 
labored much, at times, to elevate his stand- 
ard of English speech. 

But the Blink person replied, very simply 
and directly: 

“Yes —all right. It cried some, and | 
held it while Blondie went to the English 
drug store for some paregoric. Then it 
went to sleep again.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the girl. “Was Blondie 
there? Where was Millicent?” 

“Monocle John came for her with a taxi 
to substitute for Juliette at the Parnasse.” 


The girl looked very thoughtful. “I'd 
rather he’d taken Blondie,”’ she mused. 
“Millicent’s got more sense. Have they 


heard anything from Juliette?” 

“Not that I know of.”” He consulted his 
watch. “It’s about time to be starting.” 

“Yes, I know,” she replied, sealing her 
letter and reaching for the imitation ermine 
stole. Then she hesitated and sent an in- 
quiring glance across the table. 

Miss Wilson came at that instant to a 
decision. 

“Be with you in a minute,” she said. 

She tore up the letter to Joe Hemstead, 
and sent the small, fluttering pieces to nestle 
among the remains of the Aitcheson letter 
in the waste-basket. Her gray-blue eyes 
flashed as she took a cable blank from the 
rack and wrote: 

Hemstead Hartmanshop New York Taking 
vacation now sending Isbell back letter follows 
Wilson. 

“| can send it from the branch post-office 
in the Rue Gluck-Meyerbeer,” she thought, 
“on our way. And I'll wire May to-night, 
when I’ve had time to think it over.” 

Blink Moran stood opposite her now. 
Evidently introductions were not essential 
in this circle; for Adéle Rainey merely said, 


“The lady’s coming with us, Blink.”” And 
Blink inclined his head gravely. 
At the curb he called a taxi. He stepped 


out at the post-office to send the cablegram 
for Miss Wilson; and, at her request, told 
her exactly how much it came to. He was 
straightforward, but very reserved — which 
fact rather amused Miss Wilson. A grave 
reticence, not without its element of quiet 
courtesy, was hardly the quality she would 
have looked for in a prize-fighter. 

Well, here she was — crowded into a taxi 
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with this well dressed pugilist and a badly 
dressed dancing girl with attractively honest 
eyes. She felt reasonably certain that the 
confusion of purposes within her and the 
distinct touch of exhilaration were not ap- 
parent. Her face and manner were too 
well schooled for that. 
She wondered what next. 





She attends a novel entertainment ; 
wrong clothes 


II. 
the 


wearing, however, 





ISS WILSON and Blink Moran sat far 
back in the “artists’ corner” of the 
Parnasse tea-room, at the extreme end of 
the low platform that enabled the patrons 
of the rear rows of tables to see the dancing 
over the heads of those seated on the floor- 
level. He answered her questions quietly, 
but fully enough. Indeed, familiar as the 
scene was to him, he seemed to take a sober 
sort of enjoyment in the bright gaiety of it. 
The couple now dancing the maxixe in 
the cleared space between the tables were 
Etheridge and Gay, of the Twisters troupe: 
a married couple, by the way — though 
very young. She had lost her baby, in Lon- 
don, only three months back. Also on the 
floor were Millicent, a pretty girl of the 
English chorus, and the person known as 
“Monocle John,” a pasty-faced French 
youth with sleepy eyes, one of which was 
partially obscured by a monocle. The ex- 
traordinarily blond waiter, who met Mo- 
ran’s excellent French at every point with a 
surprising command of English, had worked 
in several of the great hotels in New York. 
And the boxer smiled a little, adding: ‘‘We 
always do this. I talk French tohim. And 
he won’t talk anything but English to me.”’ 
“You speak French very well, don’t you,”’ 
said Miss Wilson, with a slight touch of 
chagrin that this rough person should out- 
match her in accomplishments. 

But he turned the little compliment aside 
with a simple, “‘Oh, you pick it up.” 

It became gradually evident —as the 
clock over the entrance door struck one 
quarter hour after another, as the hundreds 
of tables filled with guests of every imagin- 
able nationality, as the violin and mando- 
lin orchestras alternately played the latest 
dance music, dreamy and gay, as graceful 
tangoists gave way to the riotous “Texas 
Twisters” in cowboy costume and then 
again took the floor — that this same Mr. 
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Moran was something of a celebrity. Every 
one in the corner of this great room unmis- 
takably knew who he was. The waiters, the 
dancers, the members of the orchestra re- 
garded him with respect. that was not with- 
out its touch of awe. Miss Wilson saw two 
different groups of American men, at near- 
by tables, looking over into the corner and 
whispering about him. 

The fact interested her because it ex- 
plained his manner. Being a celebrity, he 
was simply acting as a celebrity is forced to 
act by the attitude of the world about him. 
It explained his reticence and his courtesy. 
And it was not so surprising, when you 
stopped to think of it. She knew that the 
boxer is greatly respected in Paris, that he 
may easily have something near a social 
standing. Why, Carpentier, the heavy- 
weight champion, was the idol of Paris, and 
was reported, even in the outer circles which 
her life occasionally touched, to be a young 
man of considerable charm! 

A little later he called her attention to 
these same Americans. They were all drink- 
ing highballs, and were rapidly approaching 
the state in which mellow good cheer gives 
way to a primitive enjoyment of noise as 
such. 

“Queer, how Americans act over here,”’ 
he observed, studying the two groups reflec- 
tively. “They go crazy.” 

“Not all Amegicans.”’ 

“**Most all. The men, | mean, when they 
aren’t with their families. You know, it 
isn’t the French that go to pieces in Paris, 
anyway. It’s our folks, and the English and 
Germans, and sometimes the South Ameri- 
cans. These Parisians keep their heads, and 
put their boys in school, and shut up their 
daughters where we won’t see them. And 
then they take our money. They don’t mind.”’ 

“| never thought of that,’”” mused Miss 
Wilson. “It always seemed a pretty lively 
sort of place to me. Though I’ve always 
been too busy to look around much.” 

A slim, pretty girl, with a weakly pleas- 
ant face and extremely blonde hair, made 
her way through the crowded tables and 
joined the group of “artists” in the corner. 
She spoke to Adéle Rainey: 

“The doctor was in, Adéle, and he says 
it’s colic when it rolls its eyes and smiles 
that funny way.” 

Adéle looked alarmed. ‘“‘Colic!”” she ex- 
claimed. “But say, Blondie, you didn’t 
leave it alone, did you?” 
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“ SHE DISMISSED bis offer with a gesture —then said a rather astonishing thing: 


‘i'm not to be trusted with a taxi 


yo 
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HE cannily weather-wise, on leaving 

home that morning, probably cast 

a glance of suspicion at the falsely 
smiling sky and went back after their um- 
brellas. There had been, since sunrise, 
latent electrical possibilities in the slum- 
brous air, that might have given a hint to 
any one with a mind on such matters. 

But the girl’s mind evidently had been 
otherwise preoccupied; for the swirl of the 
squall up the street, the purple-black rain- 
cloud boisterously flung across the sky, the 
splitting report of a green flare of lightning, 
and the sudden drench of the rain caught 
her, as a landsman might say, with all sails 
set. Caught her, that is, in a smartly 
slanted little French hat about as capable 
of resisting the elements as the other sort of 
confectionery that you buy in a box would 
be; a smartly slim French walking-frock, 
sufficiently diaphanous without being wet, 
which permitted her, in spite of the slit in 
the skirt, a stride of about fourteen inches; 
and without even the constructive or aca- 
demic protection of a parasol. 

However, being a highly civilized, self- 
possessed sort of young woman, inaccessible 
to panics and flutters and other obsolete 
prerogatives of her sex, she turned unhur- 
riedly (well, she couldn’t have hurried in 
that skirt; she could only have scuttled and 
made herself ridiculous, and she had far too 
deep a regard for her highly decorative qual- 
ity to permit herself such an indulgence), 
—she turned unhurriedly, I say, into a 
widely arched recessed doorway. Not ex- 
actly a doorway, either—a_ shell-shaped 
half dome, done in very rococo white 
tile, with flaring lithographs disposed about 
it, and a plate-glass cage at the back, with 
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the legend “10 Cents”’ gilded upon it. The 
cage was empty, as the day was still too im- 
mature for even a “movie’’ to venture an 
appeal for patronage. The hour, to be pre- 
cise, was ten fifty-five A. M 

The girl’s casual survey of her surround- 
ings, including a faintly disdainful shrug 
over the crude reds and yellows of the litho- 
graphs, ended in the discovery that she 
shared her shelter with another refugee from 
the unforeseen summer tempest — a man. 

If her clothes had not been enough to 
carry the conviction, you could have told 
that she was a thoroughly civilized product 
of the second decade of the twentieth 
century by the look she turned upon her 
companion in distress. It was neither the 
unfocused stare of one wishing to give notice 
that she can not be taken liberties with, nor 
the furtive side glance of one anxious to 
invite the taking of such a liberty, though 
reserving, perhaps, the right to be indignant 
after it was taken. It was a perfectly 
square, deliberate look, which disengaged 
itself quite easily after a second or two — a 
look that granted perfectly his status as a 
human being, without, for the present, 
granting anything more. It was, perhaps, 
two minutes before he spoke to her. 

“It doesn’t mean to let up at once,” he 
observed, nodding out toward the steadily 
pounding rain. “I’ll be glad to make a 
dash across to one of those shops where 
there’s a telephone, and get you a taxi.” 

“You'd be drenched,” she said. “And | 
dan’t mind waiting. Thanks just as much.” 

He hadn’t quite the look, she thought, of 
one who belonged to what she would have 
called her world, and she wondered, faintly 

oh, very faintly — curious, whether he 
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would not press this proposed service upon 
her; insist that he wouldn’t mind the 
wetting in the least; venture something, 
perhaps chivalrously gallant, about the 
pleasure of being of use to her. 

But he disappointed these expectations 
— if that be not too definite a word for 
them — by taking her quite simply at her 
word and turning away to inspect the litho- 
graph that stood beside the entrance door 
—the picture of a beautiful young lady, 
in a white serge suit and an ostrich-plumed 
hat, in the ardent embrace of an incredibly 
long-eyelashed, straight-nosed cow-puncher 
in a blue flannel shirt, red bandanna, chaps, 
spurred boots, and revolvers. ‘ Myrtle’s 
Choice”’ was the name of it. 

Another minute, perhaps, passed; and at 
the end of it— Well, the reason she gave 
herself for what she did was a perfectly valid 
one; namely, that it was absurd to go on 
standing there in stony silence, like Smith 
and Jones on Mr. Gilbert’s desert island, 
restrained from behaving in a human way 
toward each other because they had not 
been introduced. It was a reason she would 
have acted on if she had had no other. 

And she wasn’t quite willing to admit 
that she had another: that she was afraid to 
be left alone with herself — afraid she might 
get to thinking about the outrageous ab- 
surdity which had reached its climax in 
a telegram she had got that morning. 

Anyhow, what she did was to cross over 
to his side and, after a look at the lithograph 
that was absorbing him, to say: 

“‘Appalling, isn’t it?” 

“Myrtle’s hat?” he questioned. “Yes, 
] suppose so. Although it didn’t appall me 
until you came over here and began looking 
at it. And as for him,”— he nodded toward 
the cow-boy, — “I suppose he likes it.” 

“Oh, the hat, yes,” said the girl. “I actu- 


* ally saw one almost like it yesterday. That 


wasn’t what I meant. The whole thing. 
Myrtle’s choice. The man she — spurned 
for him, | suppose, is that English duke in 
the background with a monocle.” 

“Well, | don’t know,” he protested. “| 
suppose a girl with a hat like that— It’s 
probably just as well for all parties con- 
cerned that she did spurn the duke. Think 
of his family, now. I don’t know any dukes, 
but I’ve always understood that their re- 
lations were critical in the matter of hats.” 

She smiled faintly over that, and tried 
to carry the thing along: 

“He isn’t a real duke, of course. | mean, 


they never are, are they? Always a valet, 
or something, who has stolen the papers —’”’ 

But there she broke off impatiently. 

“Oh, that isn’t what | mean! The appall- 
ing thing is that there’s one of these places 
in every block, and that there are enough 
people who like this sort of thing to keep 
them full all day.” 

He abandoned, now, all pretense of study- 
ing the lithograph, and turned frankly upon 
her, smiling a little. “I take it, then, you 
don’t like the movies,” he hazarded. 

“I don’t suppose | can fairly say that,” 
she said. “Because, as a matter of fact, | 
have never seen a moving picture show.” 

He stared, at that, incredulous. 

“| was going to make the guess,” he be- 
gan after a minute, “that you must have 
been out of the country these last few years; 
and then | realized that, except for a radius 
of two or three hundred miles around both 
poles, and a few patches of the interior of 
Borneo or West Africa, the movies are every- 
where. But it is very amazing.” 

“The only amazing thing,” she said, in 
brusque contradiction, “is that you should 
be amazed. Of course, one knows the world 
is full of sentimentalists — people who can 
manage to persuade themselves, or, at least, 
who like to try’”-— she turned again to the 
lithograph — “that life arranges itself like 
that: that you have only to be poor to be 
honest, and dowdy to be good, and that in 
the end the wicked people who have been 
horrid to you will have to come crawling 
around, begging for mercy, and that you, 
more disgustingly virtuous than ever, can 
have the oily pleasure of forgiving them. 
But it oughtn’t to be amazing to find some 
one here or there who doesn’t care for that 
sort of — soothing syrup.” 

She could not even pretend to herself that 
she was acting naturally. It would have 
been one thing to throw the stranger a 
casual word or two that would ease the 
rigidity of a total silence; but to hurl a 
homily like this at him! 

She did try to make out that it was his 
matter-of-fact impersonality that had drawn 
her along, and of course it was true that a 
too eagerly masculine interest in her would 
have pulled her up. But, down in the core 
of her mind, she knew that she would have 
gone on talking this way to any one not 
flagrantly impossible—to a district mes- 
senger boy, or to the artificially aureate 
young woman who had just taken her seat 
in the plate-glass cage, having appeared 
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suddenly through a little trap-door at the 
back of it, upon the hour of eleven, like a 
cuckoo coming out of a clock. And the 
way she had clutched at this casual stranger 
was positively febrile. She must find some- 
thing to think about—to talk about — 
that would keep the words of that telegram 
from going through her head: 


Positively refuse to accept your decision. Ar- 
riving at eleven o'clock. Train for Galveston 
leaves at three. Must see you. 


It was eleven o’clock now. He was just 
stepping off the train, perhaps, that’ boy- 
ishly eager look of his searching the smoky 
distances of the shed in the hope — the not 
quite mad hope — of finding her. Stop it! 
Stop it! 

The picture had flashed so quickly that 
she hadn’t lost more than half a dozen words 
in the man’s reply by the time she had got 
herself in hana again and begun to listen: 

in what you say, of course. Most 
people have a sentimental streak some way. 
Where you make a mistake, it seems to 
me, is in assuming that the differences be- 
tween different kinds of people go to the 
roots. Some of us are finished in golden 
oak, of course, and some in white enamel, 
and some in old brown mahogany, and a 
few in French gilt—oh, it goes a little 
deeper than that, I know, but if you'll really 
bore down in, you will find the hungers and 
the fears pretty much the same in ail of us.”’ 

She turned away from him with a gesture 
of impatience, and looked out at the rain. 

“Really,” he said, following her look, 
“| sha’n’t mind a dash for a ’phone and a 
taxi a bit. And it’s likely to go on raining, 
you know, for an hour.” 

She dismissed the offer with another 
brusque gesture of. her head and shoulders, 
then said a rather astonishing thing: 

“I’m not to be trusted with a taxi.””. And 
she only just checked a sort of laugh, there, 
that would have revealed more than the 
words. In the next breath she amended 
them: “I shouldn’t know where to tell a 
taxi to take me.” 

Of course, he must have been wondering 
about her almost from the first. His matter- 
of-fact acceptafice of her making up to 
him in that way couldn’t have been quite 
genuine. Now that she had so completely 
given herself away, he quit the pretense for 
the space of one steady, thoughtful look 
at her. She was quite prepared to have 
him say he was afraid she was in trouble 


and wasn’t there anything he could do to 
help her. 

She steadied herself with a long, slowly 
drawn breath, and got the words of blank 
denial ready. They were true, she kept tell- 
ing herself fiercely. She was not in trouble! 

She had four — well, rather ghastly hours 
ahead of her. She’d go so far as to admit 
that now to herself, though she hadn’t been 
willing to when she left the house — four 
hours that had got to be worried through 
somehow. But at three o’clock they would 
be over, because there was no doubt at all 
that the sender of the telegram would take 
that train for Galveston. The regiment he 
was a second lieutenant in-- What a boy 
he was! What an absolute boy, with that 
curly bronze hair of his and those — Wait 
a minute! The regiment was mobilized 
there, and of course nothing but sudden 
death would keep him back. 

Well, then, at three o'clock he’d be off, 
and she could go home and write him a 
letter — an affectionate, rather maternal 
letter. She'd lie about the telegram — that 
would only be common humanity — tell 
him it had come in after she had left the 
house for the day. But she would be honest 
enough to say she thought it fortunate that 
it had fallen out that way, and that there 
wasn’t anything to be said between them 
just then. Her marriage had been planned 
since before she’d met him. That might 
make it easier for him to believe that it was 
not going to make the slightest difference 
in any of her friendships, and his was one of 
the dearest. And her thoughts and hopes 
and good wishes would go with him .. . 

If only his face wouldn’t keep coming up 
like that! Those dear, boyish eyes of 
his... Why, oh why, must she go on 
being such a fool? 

Of course, she hadn’t been a fool, really. 
It was what you did that counted, and she 
had done the one sane thing — the kindly 
thing, too. For what good would it have 
done anybody to see him, to undergo a 
long, messy scene full of reproaches and 
tears —oh, she’d have cried, she knew; 
she was on the edge of it now, with this 
stranger looking at her —a scene that, of 
course, could have ended only one way. 

To be sure, this was hardly less miser- 
able than the scene would have been — this 
wondering where he was now, what he was 
doing, catching little glimpses of him in the 
mosaic of her memory, every separate one 
of them having a fresh wrench and a fresh 
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poignancy. If she could just make up her 
mind to the misery of these four hours, as 
one did to being sick crossing the Channel, 
comforting oneself with the reflection that 
presently there would be Calais and firm 
land again! That was the way to take it, 
of course. 

All that, while the stranger was looking 
at her. But his offer of- help was better 
disguised than she had anticipated. 

“They've started the show in here now,” 
he said. “At least, there’s a place to sit 
down, and it will serve to pass the time, 
perhaps, till the shower’s over.” 

She hesitated. Then, when she could 
manage a smile of faintly amused indiffer- 
ence, she assented. 

He took her assent in the right way, too. 
Really, she felt quite warmly grateful to 
him for not making any of those stupid 
little mistakes that would have turned 
everything impossible. When she opened 
her purse and fished for a dime, he did not 
attempt to forestall her with a rush to the 
window. She was a little afraid that, when 
they got inside, he would wait to be asked 
to sit down beside her. She didn’t want to 
ask him to, and yet, distinctly, she wanted 
him there. 

Well, he didn’t make that mistake, either 
— just followed her in and took the next 
seat to the one she had selected, quite as 
a matter of course. 

One blessing, in her ignorance of these 
places, she hadn’t counted on. It was dark 
in there, and, for a minute or two after they 
had settled in their seats, she just leaned 
limply back and, with a sense of infinite 
relief, stared blankly at the winking screen 
through the grotesque refractions of her 
tears. No one was paying the slightest 
attention to her. Even the man in the seat 
beside her—who, had he been inquisi- 
tively disposed, might have discovered 
that she was crying — was leaning forward, 
chuckling with apparently unfeigned de- 
light over what the revolving film revealed. 

She’d stop in a minute, of course. The 
tears meant nothing — were a purely phy- 
sical reaction from a bad night’s sleep and 
the upsetting effects of that telegram. You 
needn't be a sloppy sentimentalist to feel a 
sort of shock from a thing like that, drama- 
tized, as it was, as if for the express purpose 
of making it as telling as possible, by the 
fact that he was going to war, on his way to 
what they called the “front.” That fact, 
of course, could have nothing to do with 





her decision. But if it was a comfort to let 
her tears come, for a while here in the dark, 
where was the harm? 

Perhaps the fact that there was no reason 
why she shouldn’t go on crying as long as 
she liked made it easier to stop. Anyhow, 
that is what, presently, she did, and dried 
her: eyes, and began watching, incredu- 
lously, the series of pictures her friend 
found so entertaining 

“But do you really think that is funny?’ 
she asked, after a while. “‘A fat man being 
chased by a bull, and rolling downhill into 
the water, and being beaten by a fisherman 
who thought he was going to catch a fish?” 

“But it zs funny,” he insisted. “It’s the 
cardinal principle of humor — terror and 
calamity and all that sort of thing. It’s all 
our ancestors, up to a thousaiid years ago 
or so, ever thought of as funny. And what’s 
a thousand years?”’ 

She didn’t feel like getting into an argu- 
ment with him, and the adventures of the 
luckless fat man came to an end just then, 
so that it wasn’t necessary. 

“Here we are,”” her companion said, as 
a colored red and gr: en announcement pro- 
claimed the thrilling photo-drama ‘“‘ Myrtle’s 
Choice” in five parts. 

When the cast appeared a moment later, 
he read it out in a tone of satisfaction: 
“Helen Forrester and Jack Cartright! 
You're going to see quite a play. That 
Forrester woman’s a wonder. And Cart- 
right’s one of the best Western leads in 
the business.” 

Quite spontaneously, the girl laughed. 
He had pronounced those names as respect- 
fully as if they had been Julia Marlowe or 
Forbes-Robertson. People actually made 
reputations in this absurd business! 

Anyhow, it had the effect of making her 
watch the unfolding of the story from the 
beginning. 

The man in the monocle turned out not 
to be a duke, after all — he was a million- 
aire; and when he first appeared amid his 
marble halls, surrounded by cringing and 
terrified servants, she laughed again, out- 
right. The figure he presented was so 
grotesquely, preposterously ridiculous! The 
man strutted to the edge, at the risk 
of going over backwards. He simply 
emanated disdain. The way he stretched 
up his eyebrows gave new possibilities to 
the word “supercilious”; and he shook 
hands with an overhand stroke supposed 
to indicate the extreme of arrogance. He 
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“ SHE WASN'T GOING to faint in there, was she? The man outside moved 
nearer the door” 
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simply bulged with money — with labeled 
packages of thousand-dollar bills. In real 
life, a commission in lunacy would have 
been sitting on him before the end of a 
week. 

But Myrtle, it appeared, seriously con- 
sidered marrying him; and finally,—— though 
to her credit be it said reluctantly,— when 
he knelt at her feet, drew out a pocket 
check-book and a solid gold fountain-pen, 
and then and there wrote her a check for a 
million dollars for pocket money, with “ Pay- 
able on our wedding day” written in the 
blank for the date, she made up her mind 
to it. 

Because, although Myrtle was a beauti- 
ful society girl, who swept through the 
department-stores like a devastation, buying 
right and left the most expensive objects 
conceivable, her source of supplies — 
namely, her father — was not inexhausti- 
ble. Indeed, his horror and distress when 
the bills came in — mountains of bills, which 
avalanched down off his desk and in 
which he waded ankle-deep on the floor — 
was picturesquely vivid. He used to bring 
Myrtle in and try, seriously, to remon- 
strate with her; but she wouid only laugh 
and sit on his knee and playfully pull his 
side-whiskers, leaving him to shake his head 
woefully when she was gone. 

Meanwhile, to the annoyance of both 
of her parents, she had been treating the 
monocled young millionaire in a highly con- 
tumelious manner. But at last things came, 
one may say, to a show-down. An an- 
nouncement was flashed on the screen: 
“Myrtle’s father tells her he can no longer 
afford to support her in her present manner 
of living. She must either marry a million- 
aire or learn to economize.” The check- 
writing proposal scene followed. 

At the conclusion of it, the girl out in 
front stirred impatiently in her seat and 
spoke to her companion. 

“Are they trying to do it as badly as 
possible?”’ she wanted to know. 

“Not at all,” he protested. “It seems 
to me they’re doing it pretty well. What's 
the matter with it?” 

“Surely,” she said, “even the sort of 
people who come here know better than 
that — that a man may be very rich and 
still not act like an ape. And that shopping 
scene in the department-store! And the 


father saying ‘You must marry a million- 
aire’! The vulgarity of it is so unneces- 
sarily incredible.” 


“Oh,” he said easily, “you haven't got 
the idea. This isn’t realism. It’s some- 
thing lots older than that. The point is to 
make you feel, in three or four minutes, that 
the man is rich and the girl extravagant, 
and that her motive for getting engaged to 
him is mercenary. Henry James could do 
that, of course—but in a hundred and 
eighty pages. In the movies, at a dollar a 
second, you have to take short cuts. Every- 
thing has to be reduced, you see, to what 
we used to call the least common denomina- 
tor. The situation’s sound enough. Dress 
it up for yourself. Think of it as a parable.” 

“As a—!” The girl straightened up 
and looked around at him, then dropped 
back in her seat. 

He had said it innocently, of course. He 
couldn’t have any idea, unless she gave it 
to him, that that chance shot of his had 
rung the bell. 

And then, fiercely, she told herself that 
it hadn’t. Only in a nightmare could a 
parallel be traced between the man she 
meant to marry and this grotesque buffoon 
on the screen. 

She wouldn’t be marrying him if he were 
poor, of course. He’d never have asked her. 
One had to go on living pretty much on the 
scale one had been brought up to. After 
twenty-five years of what an indulgent and 
reasonably pecunious father had made pos- 
sible for her, to begin having to economize 
in matters like cabs and underclothes would 
be — well, degrading. The sentimentalists 
might rage as much as they liked, but that 
was true. And if they chose to name her 
motive mercenary, they were welcome to 
the word. 

She had made up her mind, away back 
in her school days, as to the sort of man 
she wanted to marry. She had never been 
sentimental, even then — had never yearned 
over the leading man at the matinée and 
burned pastilles of incense to his photograph 
in her room. It had gratified her, rather, 
that some of the other girls had a way of 
speaking of her as heartless and cold. She 
had been wont to say, even then, that love 
apparently made people silly and miser- 
able, and that she meant to marry a man 
she could like and who could like her, with- 
out being stupid about it; stupid and — 
horrid. Sane, reasonable companionship, 
with freedom for each to live his own life: 
that was the notion. 

This idea, refined and sophisticated a 
little from time to time, had lasted her 
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through. She had found her man, just 
enough older than she, about forty, rich 
enough, civilized enough, perfectly likable, 
and, best of all, perfectly amenable to her 
ideas; professing, indeed, a cordial accept- 
ance of them. There were to be no tyr- 
annies, no jealousies, but in their stead a 
sympathetic, mutual understanding. 

What is more, they had tried the thing 
out. Their engagement had not been an- 
nounced when the boy turned up on fur- 
lough, and she had gone to her man and 
put the case up to him quite frankly. 

“If you like, of course,” she had said, 
“T’ll tell him about it; but that will rather 
spoil the fun, and he’d be a perfectly ador- 
able — playmate, you know.” 

And her fiancé, with what at least looked 
like instant readiness, had told her to go 
ahead; had even, conveniently and thought- 
fully, taken himself out of the way, so that 
she could enjoy her holiday with the boy 
untrammeled. He had perfect confidence, 
you see, that she wouldn’t do anything silly. 

Well, at the crisis, she hadn’t. She had 


run off to a picture show instead, and left 
the boy — he was almost certainly in her 
mother’s drawing-room now — waiting for 


her. 

But she simply must not think about 
that. What was happening there on the 
screen? 

It seemed that Myrtle’s millionaire lover 
had gone out West to inspect some vast 
estates of his, and had taken Myrtle and her 
father and mother along with him in his 
private car. The train had an accident, 
inevitably, out in the woolly wilds of Wyo- 
ming, presumably — ran off the track and 
smashed itself up, with a plausibility really 
quite staggering. And, by way of piling 
Pelion on Ossa, the producer had provided 
that it should then be beset by train rob- 
bers. A bunch of cow-boys came to the 
rescue in quite a thrilling way, the mad rush 
of the ponies across the open plain really 
bringing the girl up in her seat. The rescu- 
ers were headed, of course, by Jack Cart- 
right, the handsome young hero, and a very 
convincing gun-fight between the train rob- 
bers and the cow-boys ensued upon their 
arrival. Myrtle showed herself a true 
heroine, and the comic relief was furnished 
by the burlesque cowardice of the million- 
aire lover, who sought various ignominious 
hiding-places, each productive of more 
exquisite anguish for him than the last. 


When it was over, there was, of course, 
nothing for the travelers to do but accom- 
pany their rescuers to the ranch-house, 
pending repairs to the private car. It was 
here that the romance began between 
Myrtle — who had, it appeared, a good 
heart beneath her frivolous and mercenary 
exterior — and the poor but honest cow- 
puncher who had saved her life. 

She went riding with him. The million- 
aire could not ride —- a fact hilariously dem- 
onstrated by a couple of hundred feet of 
film, to the delight of the slowly gathering 
audience, even the girl out in front surpris- 
ing herself with a grudging laugh or two 
and the pair of incipient lovers went off alone. 

Off and on, during the show, the girl in 
front had wondered a little over the enthu- 
siasm her companion had expressed on read- 
ing the names of the two principal actors. 
He didn’t impress her *s a man whose opin- 
ions were to be laughed at. Yet, up to now, 
Myrtle’s performance certainly had been as 
silly as possible. And as for her cow-boy 
lover! Well, he could ride, of course, and 
he was extraordinarily good-looking. He 
looked a little like— No, he didn’t! It 
was just his youth and spring and buoyancy. 
And perhaps there was something about 
his smile. But as for acting, there was 
nothing to it. 

Now, though, when the pair of them rode 
off together into the wilderness, they created, 
for the girl out in front, an illusion. The 
ride became a real ride, and those two on 
the screen stopped being movie actors doing 
their stunt under the eye of a director, and 
became real people — people for whom, on 
that particular morning, the whole world, 
from the day of the creation, had been 
made. 

Who was she out there in front? The cool, 
hard-finished, frankly calculating young 
anti-sentimentalist that she and her friends 
had always supposed her to be, the dernier 
cri in civilized soul fashions? Well, if that 
were so, why were her hands gripping the 
arms of her chair? Why was that throb 
beginning to beat in her throat, and her 
breath coming more quickly and more 
raggedly? 

The cow-boy had swung down from his 
horse to gather a handful of wild flowers; 
and thexgirl on the screen, when he had 
turned his back to remount, with a sud- 
den, unpremeditated abandon, buried her 
face in them. 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 187] 
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MY ATTEMPT TO 
BE A WAR CORRESPONDENT 


Being the Confessions of a Coward 


By 
ALICE M. WILLIAMSON 


AUTHOR OF THE LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR,” ETC 


ONCE AN EXPERIENCED WRITER AND 


7 SEND A WOMAN WHO WAS AT 
4 TRAINED OBSERVER TO REPORT A WAR SEEMED TO US A NOVEL 


41ND INTERESTING PLAN 


1CCORDINGLY, WE iTTEMPTED TO SEND 


MRS. WILLIAMSON, WITH WHOSE WORK McCLURE READERS HAVE LONG 


BEEN FAMILIAR, TO THE CENTER 
CRISIS HERE IS AN ACCOUNT OF 


HEN I suggested to an editor a 
trip to El Paso and the Mexican 
border, he asked, ““Why not Vera 
Cruz?” | felt as if a Mexican bullet had 
buzzed through my hair. 
60 


OF HOSTILITIES IN THE MEXICAN 


HOW THAT ATTEMPT WORKED OUT 


“We will send you as our correspondent,” 
he went on, ‘“‘and put up a $3000 bond for 
you, and get you a badge.” 

| wished to stammer that a trip to Vera 
Cruz was rather more excitement than | had 
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counted on, but there was the badge and the 
$3000 bond. The thought of them in com- 
bination was too much for me. Besides, by 
this time the editor was talking of Washing- 
ton. | was to go there with letters of ‘ntro- 
duction to the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy, and to be immediately 
shipped off to Vera Cruz, not only as the only 
woman war correspondent at the front in 
Mexico, but as the first woman war corre- 
spondent in the history of journalism. | 
had a lonely sensation of being wiped off 
the map of the United States. 

It was then after twelve o'clock. I was 
bundled off to Washington by three that 
afternoon, and the next morning | arrived 
at the War Department in the company of a 
man of influence who was to guide my frail 
bark through political rapids. When, how- 
ever, he calmly asked for the Secretary of 
War, even the prospect of the badge and the 
bond couldn’t support me. My bones 
melted. It did not seem possible that Secre- 
taries of Wars and Navies would consent to 
see so irrelevant a person as I. But the 
first thing I knew, | was being led out of the 
big, quiet, dignified room into an inner room 
even more quiet and dignified, and was actu- 
ally talking to a man of serene and noble 
countenance. He was extremely kind, but 
referred us to the Adjutant-General, who 
was also kind, and who, in turn, passed us 
on to the Secretary of the Navy. 

The upshot of it was, to get official cre- 
dentials as a correspondent would require 
more time; but all departments, if I cared 
to go anyhow, would unofficially lend me a 
helping hand. But | must remember, they 
told me, that their protection could not keep 
off malarial mosquitos as large and even 
more venomous than toads, nor ward off 
vellow fever, nor give me decent living ac- 
commodations. My face fell; for I saw 
myself for the first time as I really was, and 
perhaps always have been — a coward. The 
first woman war correspondent in the history 
of journalism was afraid to go to war! | 
gave up, sent a telegram to the magazine, 
and bought a ticket for El Paso, Texas, far 
from the clustering-point of the news- 
gatherers of the ,world. 

My first impressions began at Las Cruces, 
forty miles on the “safe” side of El Paso. 
Only a very little while ago there was 
no safe side. As this story of a coward’s 
adventure doesn’t pretend to be “news,” 
I shall tell what I heard and saw at Las 
Cruces. 


I ought to have known all about it before 
I went there, because the pretty little New 
Mexico town and its neighbor, Mesilla, are 
colorful with history; but, somehow, I 
didn’t. The wide streets, lined with very 
new bungalows and very old adobe houses, 
were full of brown people. Lovely girls with 
magnolia complexions, and eyes like wells of 
ink with diamonds at the bottom, were 
talking Spanish. I saw Indian faces, Span- 
ish faces, Mexican faces. Some of these 
people were citizens of Las Cruces, but 
others were refugees from over the danger- 
line. And that is part of the story. 


How the Refugees “‘Drown Their 
Sorrows ’*’ 


The first thing that happened to me was 
a luncheon, where | met some charming 
women. 

“How I should like to meet a refugee!” 
I sighed, after we had talked a little about 
matters in Mexico. In that part of the 
world one drifts into talk of Mexico as 
naturally as one breathes; and in ten 
minutes one knows more about Diaz, 
Madero, Huerta, Villa, and the rest than 
could have been drummed into one’s 
head in ten months. Even the news- 
papers are instructive; they actually give 
columns about Mexico and paragraphs 
about baseball. 

“But all here except you and me are 
refugees!” said the hostess. “And this 
afternoon twelve more are coming to play 
bridge.” 

1 gasped. 
bridge?” 

“Why not? If only to forget,” answered 
the most exquisite of the refugees, a young 
American woman with a dash of Spanish 
blood. “Some of us have lost everything, 
you see. If you had, would you tear your 
garments and put ashes in your hair? We 
have to make the most of such garments 
as we have left, you know; and, in the in- 
tervals of trying to think what to do next, 
we like to drown our sorrows in bridge. My 
husband and I left our home — oh, a pretty 
home, and we loved it!—with all the 
furniture and even my wedding presents. 
There was no time to take anything away. 
1 wonder who has my silver now, and 
whether the Constitutionalists have taken 
it to their wives or melted it into dollars?” 

“But how awful!” | moaned. “How do 
you bear it?” 


“Refugees! And they play 
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“Such a lot of us are bearing it. Perhaps 
that makes it a little easier. And then, 
nothing really matters while we’ve got our 
husbands and children safe. Some haven't! 
I know a woman whose husband was shot 
before her eyes, two or three weeks ago, on 
a train that the Federals had stopped, be- 
cause he would not say he was British or 
German, as all the other men on board 
were saying.” 

1 murmured something about fiends, 
and our hostess agreed; but she remarked 
that there were heroines on the other side, 
too. “| want to show you something,” she 
added. 

By this time we had finished luncheon 
— luckily, because the thing she had to 
show was not of the sort to promote appe- 
tite. It lay in a little box, and at first | 
didn’t know what to make of the bit of dark 
blue or black cloth with a narrow stripe of 
red woolen stuff sewn on to it. Then I real- 
ized that it was an officer’s shoulder-strap, 
of an odd kind; and saw that the scarlet 
wool was stained with purplish crimson 
here and there. 

“It looks — home-made,” I said. 

“It is. And I can tell you its history. It 
was made by a young woman for her hus- 
band (one of Huerta’s officers) when he got 
his promotion. She was proud of him, and 
when-he went out to fight she went and 
fought by his side, not dressed as a man, but 
wearing woman’s clothes. In a battle the 
other day, where he was killed, she died 
at his side, fighting like a lioness. She 
had torn off her underclothing to make 
bandages to stop the blood from his wounds 
—not her own wounds, though her body 
was riddled with bullets. A Constitutional- 
ist who helped to kill the two in that battle 
admired the woman so much that he took 
this shoulder-strap as a remembrance of her. 
He had known the couple in days of peace. 
The*souvenir passed from hand to hand, 
and at last came to me. That woman was 
only an ignorant savage, but what love, 
what courage! If she had lived in the days 
of Greece or Rome, her story would be 
classic.” 

Then, somehow, anecdotes of the “Great 
Scare” at Las Cruces began to be told, quite 
calmly and simply. It was only the other 
day, three weeks ago perhaps, as | write, 
when rumor—and what seemed more 
definite than rumor —shrieked that the 
Constitutionalists were coming across the 
river to take the town. 


It would have been easy for an army to 
come: whether it would have been easy to 
do the taking, even with the comparatively 
few defenders, is another matter. There 
was Mexico just across the Rio Grande, 
which was narrow and low in water at 
the time. Many of the inhabitants of Las 
Cruces and Mesilla are Mexicans, as are 
all of the militia, except two officers. The 
government, acknowledging the danger, 
offered an armored train to carry the women 
and children away. But not a woman 
would consent to leave her husband. Many 
of them can shoot as well as the men; and 
by evening of the first day of danger not a 
cartridge was to be bought in Las Cruces. 
The best shot was a bride, slim and tall, and 
lithe as a boy. Her husband had for some 
time been wishing to volunteer, and her 
serious intention, if he did so, was to cut 
off her hair, put on a man’s clothes, “ youth’s 
size,” and go with him. 


The Journey to El Paso 


I left Las Cruces after luncheon, and, 
strangely enough, that very day a battle 
took place between the Mexican inhabi- 
tants of the town and several hundred 
refugees who had rushed up in motor- 
cars from El] Paso, whither | was bound; 
but it was a battle of flowers. 

The journey to the border city might 
almost have been through Mexico. The 
train was full of Mexicans. Even the con- 
ductor was a Mexican. Mexican women in 
black, their heads covered with long black 
veils, waved adieu to sons and brothers, 
some of whom were going to volunteer for 
service with the Constitutionalists, as many 
Americans have done —to say nothing of 
the doctors and nurses. 

Here and there along the way were hud- 
dled groups of flat-roofed adobe houses, 
which, on the banks of the Rio Grande, 
had the look of Nile villages. By and by, 
on the other side of the “Furious River,” 
as the Indians named it, lay the real Mex- 
ico, wild and mountainous. And then 
we slowed into El Paso, the frontier town. 

Already I had begun to suspect that, 
though I had missed the war-ships by being 
a coward and giving up Vera Cruz, | had 
gained more than | lost. I! realized this 
still more thrillingly at El Paso. A thou- 
sand interests, American as well as Mexican, 
focused and concentrated on the border at 
the moment of my arrival. 
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The great gilded dining-room of the Paso 
del Norte Hotel was crowded with in- 
fluential refugees, beautiful women and 
girls, and distinguished-looking, dark men. 
Names were mentioned, names of families 
almost royal in Mexico. (The son of one 
man is being held for ransom by Villa. Car- 
ranza wanted to execute him, but Villa 
would not have it.) The faces that smiled 
wistfully at one another across the flower- 
decked tables were sad when they let them- 
selves fall into repose. For most of these 
people the future holds little hope; because 
the moneyed classes are Federals. But there 
are many other refugees in El Paso besides 
the Spanish-Mexicans. 

There are Americans, English, Irish, 
Scotsmen, Germans; and to some of these 
| talked. They gave me new points of 
view. Each figure passing in the panorama 
of war, or those figures that had passed and 
faded away forever, suddenly became per- 
sonalities for me, even friends or enemies. 
|, from far-off England and almost as far- 
off New York, began to live the feverish 
life these people had lived for months or 
years. Mexico and its Texas border-land 
became, for me, the world. 
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The Terrible Secret They Told Me 
About Madero 


Madero the Castilian was the only one 
of whom nobody had an ill word to say. 
According to the men who told these stories, 
— men whose lives have been passed in the 
interior of Mexico,— Madero, of the Shake- 
spearian head, the small body, and the big, 
brave heart, was a hero as well as a dreamer, 
martyred for the cause to which he was 
unselfishly true. Concerning him a terrible 
secret was whispered: that he was not killed 
by shots in the street while being sent from 
the palace to the prison,— as Huerta, his cap- 
tor and ex-officer asserted,— but that he was 
dead before the firing of the shots, after the 
same peculiarly barbaric torture to which 
Edward II of England was subjected: that 
again and again the victim was asked 
whether, if the torture were stopped, he 
would sign an undertaking to resign and 
never in future hold office, but that again 
and again he refused, saying: 

“No. My country needs me; | belong 
to her.” 

So the hideous punishment went on till 
death ended the horror; and two men were 
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THE VERY DEFINITE and tangible boundary line between Mexico and the United States 


hired to shoot at the corpse propped up in 
the automobile, to give color to the story 
that must be spread. 

It was a man who had spent years in the 
City of Mexico and in Chihuahua who was 
responsible for this tale and one or two 
others almost equally revolting. 

“Huerta,” he said, “is an excellent blend 
of Judas Iscariot and Benedict Arnold, 
though | think he’d be more inclined to pat 
himself on the head than put a noose around 
his neck, in remembering his treacheries.”’ 

Then | began to ask questions about 
Villa, of whom | had been given a dozen 
different characters by a dozen different 
people — people who had never been in Mex- 
ico, and had never personally known Gen- 
eral “Pancho” Villa. This man did know 
him —to his cost; vet his answer was: 

“Villa is a great man in spite of his faults; 
g enough to rise to a great situation; 
great enough, | believe, even to make him- 
self worthy of it, in a way, if he gets the 
chance. Why, think what he was two or 
three years ago and what he is now! A com- 
mon peon of the lowest working class, with- 
out education or manners, or an idea as to 
what the word ‘manners’ may mean; un- 


moral, brutal—and so he remains, of 
course, but not as brutal as he once was. 
Here is another thing, not known except by 
those who were on the spot at the time. We 
owe it to Villa that there was not at least 
an attempt to raid El Paso and Las Cruces. 
Carranza, his superior officer, was keen on 
the plan: Villa vetoed it; and, when Car- 
ranza insisted, was high-handed enough to ar- 
rest him. It was kept as secret as possible, but 
Carranza was in prison for two hours — just 
long enough to show him who was master.”’ 


Villa, the ‘‘Man of Mexico’’ 


| said that |. had heard that Carranza 
was master, in reality a stronger man than 
Villa and in every way more responsible. 

“Nobody who'd lived for any length of 
time in the interior of Mexico would have 
told you that,” rather scornfully replied 
my refugee, who was a personal acquain- 
tance of both generals. “Carranza is the 
flagstaff that is waved, the fine figurehead; 
but Villa is the Man of Mexico. To mv 
mind, he has in him the making of a modern 
Napoleon. He is a genius. You’ve heard 
the story, perhaps, that he became an out- 
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law: through killing in revenge the man who 
ruined his sister? Well, | believe there is 
truth in it. But, sooner or later, the career 
#f an outlaw would have called him. He 
wanted adventure, and he wanted money. 
He wasn’t in the class of life to get either 
unless he made a bold bid for fortune. He 
wasn't the type of Madero’s followers. 
They, on the whole, were serious men with 
serious grievances, men of the middle 
rather than the lower class, not adven- 
turers, like Villa himself and the men who 
follow him most enthusiastically. 

“Now the world rings with the name of 
this peon, who would have been thankful 
to sell you a cord of wood a few years ago; 
and the fact that he is famous is stimulating 
to his character. Not merciful by nature, 
he is clever enough to become so, or to as- 
sume — no, to cultivate — any fine quality 
by which he can live up to his reputation, 
and make the world he well realizes is more 
enlightened than his own respect him. He’s 
a thousand times more a man than Huerta 
is, in spite of Huerta’s cleverness. Huerta 
could never rise to heights. Villa could, 
and may. Who knows?” 

Another refugee, who had lived in the 
neighborhood of Juarez, gave me an anec- 
dote of Madero’s victory there in the palmy 
days when the world — and part of Mexico 

-hoped for peace through him. 

Juarez, though a small town, is, as 
every one who studies the Mexican situa- 
tion must see, a very important place, 
facing the United States, as it does, from 
across the Rio Grande, and being in touch 
with the United States by way of its bridges. 

After the great battle of Juarez, when 
General Madero and Huerta under him 
conquered the Federals who fought for 
Diaz, and General Navarro handed his 
sword, in token of surrender, to Madero, 
Huerta advised that he Should be executed. 
It was the only way, he urged. Madero said 
it was a way he would not take — even as 
he said afterward in the case of Felix Diaz, 
thus indirectly signing his own death- 
warrant. Huerta insisted. Madero still re- 
fused. An insurrection threatened, started 
by Huerta; but, at the risk of his life, Gen- 
eral Madero drove to the prison where 
Navarro was in custody, released him, and 
they made a dash for the American side. 
When the car was safely across the bridge 
and out in the country beyond El Paso, 
Madero said shortly to his companion, 
“Now, escape!” which he promptly did. 





This chivalrous deed delighted the neigh- 
boring Americans. The people of El Paso 
arranged a “peace banquet” for Madero, 
who, in accepting, asked: “Is it for my 
wife also?”’ 

The organizers of the entertainment were 
embarrassed. They had forgotten that the 
General and Sefiora Madero were insepar- 
able. Not to be taken aback, however, the 
committee answered: “Sefiora Madero, of 
course!”’ and hastened to arrange a separate 
dinner-party for her. When their party was 
over, the wife of the President elect and the 
other ladies went to the banquet-hall, and 
sat in a balcony to hear the men’s speeches. 
They entered quietly; but when the ban- 
queters saw Sefiora Madero, every man — 
American, Mexican, Federal, Constitution- 
alist — sprang to his feet, raising his glass. 


The Girl Who Called Huerta a Coward 


A few days later, in return for this cour- 
tesy, the Maderos gave a ball in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Juarez (now freckled 
and spattered by bullets), to which all El 
Paso and Fort Bliss were bidden. At this 
ball Sefiorita Madero, the hero’s young 
sister, who was much in request as a part- 
ner, danced gaily, though she knew all the 
while that two Federals had been caught 
almost in the act of throwing a bomb into 
one of the ball-room windows. It was this 
same girl who told Huerta to his face that 
he was a coward and a murderer, when he 
refused to give the body of the dead Presi- 
dent to his pleading widow. As for the 
officers who danced with Sefiorita Madero 
at Juarez that night, they — and the sol- 
diers who have come to reinforce the gar- 
rison — are now forbidden to cress the 
bridges that span the Rio Grande. Just 
at present they are supposed to have no 
business in Mexico. 

At New and Old Fort Bliss, and the great 
temporary encampments, they drill and 
quietly await developments. 

Across the river other soldiers also wait, 
not in charming quarters and beautiful new 
khaki-colored tents, but in old adobe houses 
which they have commandeered for. their 
own uses, and inside the high, white, bullet- 
peppered walls of an ancient fort outside 
the tuwn of Juarez —a fort known as the 
“ garrison.” 

On the American side of the river the 
soldiers (now that the refugee pioneers have 
gone to old Fort Wingate) have time to 
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temper their waiting with baseball and 
football; and, though the newcomers who 
were ordered to El Paso at the time of the 
“Scare” may be a little bored, they have 
a very different way of showing it from 
the Constitutionalists, whe are equally 
bored, across the Rio Grande. The Ameri- 
cans carry off their boredom gallantly, and 
laugh it down, while they wait and wonder 
what is going to happen. At Juarez, the 
dark-faced soldiers in  steeple-crowned, 
broad-brimmed straw hats and khaki uni- 
forms (if they happen to possess uniforms) 
do not smile. They look sullen when they 
talk together, and are fiercely suspicious 
if a “gringo” ventures over to see the 
sights of Juarez. 

Poor Juarez! Its sights are sad ones now. 
To make up for not visiting Vera Cruz, I went 
there, and wandered through melancholy 
streets of shattered houses and shuttered 
shops. Among the women in our party was 
one who had come through the “Great Scare.” 

These revolutions in Mexico have made 
many heroines; but never, perhaps, have 
there been so many together at one time and 
place as at El Paso early in May. 

Word began to go whispering round that 
the Mexicans were planning a night attack, 
and the newspapers confirmed the rumor 
with startling, realistic details. About 
every fifteen minutes an extra was brought 
out and shouted through the streets — 
broad, quiet streets with miles of lawns and 
charming bungalows, looking the ideal abode 
of peace. The prophecies of what would 
happen were lurid; and, though people re- 
minded themselves and each other that it 
was the business of journalists to be “yel- 
low,” they couldn’t help remembering in 
the back of their minds the peculiar peril of 
their position. 

There were no auxiliary camps then. 
There were only fifteen hundred soldiers 
stationed at Fort Bliss, some of-whom were 
guarding the camp of the refugee prisoners 
of the Federal Army. Five thousand Mexi- 
cans, about four thousand of whom were 
fighting men, were in tents ringed round 
with barbed-wire fencing ten feet high. 
They had rushed over to the American side 
and sought the protection of the United 
States against the Constitutionalists, who 
would doubtless have made short work of the 
able-bodied soldiers, not being “in shape” 
to keep prisoners. But gratitude is not 
a conspicuous Mexican trait. Thirty-five 
men had already escaped, despite the barbed 


wire, and been shot by sentinels. When, 
in turn, the sentinels should be shot by an 
army pouring across the Rio Grande,— an 
army aided by all Juarez and the great 
number of Mexicans inhabiting El Paso, to 
say nothing of the thousand Mexican em- 
ployees of the smelting works,— all would 
escape. The cry would be: “ Kill — kill! 
Loot — loot!”’ as it had been so often across 
the river, under the eyes and field-glasses 
of El Paso. The enemy would be twenty 
to one, and, as the newspapers pointed 
out, no quarter would be given to anybody, 
once the slaughter began. 


The Plot that was Overheard 


On top of this brooding horror fell an- 
other. One day an American woman, wait- 
ing for an answer at the telephone, caught 
a message going over a private wire. A 
word or two riveted her attention, and she 
deliberately” “‘eavesdropped.” A Mexican 
servant-woman was talking (in Spanish, of 
course, or “ Mex,” as they slangily call it in 
Texas) to a fellow servant. The listener 
was horrified at overhearing a plot, not 
confined to this pair, but to be carried out 
by many who had agreed to join. If the 
men from “across” seemed likely to suc- 
ceed in their great scheme, the women em- 
ployed in “gringo”’ houses were to aid therm 
by poisoning the food of American families. 
It was all to be done on a certain day. 

The listener sent round a hasty warning; 
and nearly all the Mexican servants in El 
Paso were discharged, even some who had 
been loved and trusted for many years. 

The tension lasted for nearly a week, for 
the people of El Paso did not know that the 
“brigand” General Villa had thrown his 
superior officer into prison rather than 
attack American territory. Then the rein- 
forcements began to arrive, and the tent- 
villages of the new soldiers were built. 
Meanwhile, not a woman would leave her 
husband to face death without her. Some 
sent their children north in the care of 
nurses; but the mothers “stood by.” 

Already it seems dreamlike, at El Paso, 
to recall those days of strain. When | went 
there, El Paso lcoked so peaceful and pretty 
that it was like a nightmare to hear those 
stories of what had taken place a few weeks 
before. | thought | had seldom seen so 
homelike and charming a town — though | 
fancy it did not feel quite so homelike as it 
looked, even last November, when cannons 
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were firing across the river, where houses in 
Juarez were redly burning, and where men 
were being forced to dig their own graves 
before being executed after the battle. 

There could hardly be a greater contrast 
to prosperous El Paso than Juarez, just 
across the Rio Grande, even now, when 
Juarez is settling restlessly down to wait 
for the next thing. 

There is a so-called peace over there, 
though the newspapers are saying that if 
Villa doesn’t “hurry and come”’ the fili- 


one of the best in Mexico —a big depart- 
ment store —is a mere shell, a skeleton of a 
building utterly ruined. Hardly a house but 
is speckled with bullet-holes. The cathedral, 
on whose high, flat roof the Federals made 
their last stand but one, has a vague air of 
being in decay, though it is not ruined. It 
has, indeed, been industriously mended; 
for this cathedral is considered to hold the 
“luck” of Juarez. The low yellow house 
behind trees, where Benson is supposed to 
have been stabbed, seemed to have suffered 





MEXICAN CHILDREN carrying food from the United States supply station. 
The fear lest the food will be taken away from them can be seen on their faces 


busters will pour down out of the mountains 
ind attack the town. Peace! — but a tragic 
peace of exhaustion and forlornness. Only 
a few good shops are open out of all of the 
fine ones where American women used to 
buy pretty things and gaily smuggle them 
past the United States custom-house on 
their own side of the river. Looting and 
‘hold-ups” and demands for ransom of 
their property have discouraged the trades- 
people. It was pitiful to see the poor dis- 
play in windows once beautiful: a few bits 
of ivory carving, a few specimens of Mexi- 
can lacework, behind plate glass not mended 
since the last battle, or cheaply patched 
with paper. The finest shop in Juarez, and 


less than others. Only the bull-ring, the 
cockpits, and the gambling-hells looked 
really gay and ‘prosperous. Perhaps, how- 
ever, that isn’t surprising, since General 
Villa has put some of his money in the 
casinos at Juarez. 


An Adventure that Was Almost 
a Tragedy 


Two ladies took me over one afternoon 
in a motor-car. We were not supposed to 
get out of the automobile until we had 
driven round Juarez and reached a certain 
rendezvous where the husband of one was 
to meet and take us to a celebrated café 
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kept by a world-famous character. If we 
had kept to this program we should not 
have come any nearer an adventure than 
being stared at ferociously by the dark, 
sulky soldiers. Word had gone forth that 


the gringos, men and women, were to be out- 
wardly respected, and we were safe while 
we kept to the thoroughfares — and the car. 

When we had seen the sad, broken houses, 
and heard the romances and tragedies per- 
taining to them, we drove out of town to 
stare at the big, walled white garrison. 


if we were to be arrested or stabbed 
in cold blood; but he smiled engagingly, 
and, in English scarcely broken, asked if 
the ladies would like to come inside the 
gate and go over the fort. 

“Oh, that would be interesting!” we 
twc amateurs exclaimed, turning to our 
hostess. “‘Do let us go in.” 

“I’m afraid we shall not have time,” she 
replied quietly; and we ought to have 
caught the meaning in her eves, which said 
far more than her lips did. 


Copyrigat. 
international 
Service 


THIS PICTURE of a Mexican mother was taken while 


she was fleeing from the danger zone 


At the secretive-looking gate stood a 
soldier-sentinel, the handsomest Mexican | 
had seen. Close by, my hostess stopped 
her little car, which she was driving herself, 
and began to tell us about the old fort 
its early and late history. The other two 
of us were watching the tall, brown young 
sentinel with the wonderful eyes. He looked 
like romance incarnate; and, as it didn’t 
occur to us that he might understand Eng- 
lish, we spoke aloud our flattering opinion 
of him. ‘“‘Isn’t he too handsome?” we asked 
each other. “Did you ever see such eyes?” 

To our consternation, the dark Adonis 
in soiled khaki came forward, rifle on shoul- 
der. For an instant we asked ourselves 


Z with her baby 

“Don’t you think we might just step 
inside the gate and see what it’s like?”’ we 
persisted. “‘To be able to say we've beea 
in the fort where the Federals made their 
very last stand before they surrendered to 
Villa’s soldiers?”’ 

“Not to-day.” Our hostess firm; 
and this time we caught the warning gleam 
shot desperately in our direction. ‘You 
know, my husband will be expecting us to 
keep our appointment. We're late already, 
and we don’t want him to have to walk here 
in the hot sun.” 

So we thanked the handsome soldier, 
and said, as we bade him good-by, that we 
might perhaps return another day. 
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“Would your husband really have come 
for us? Would he have known where to 
come?” | asked, as my hostess turned her 
little car and sped back toward the town. 

“No,” she answered; “‘he didn’t know. 
And if we had gone inside that gate, per- 
haps he would never have known.” 

We stared at her in horror. 

“As like as not,”’ she went on, “we should 
never have been seen again. Anything can 
happen here in Mexico. You think, be- 
cause Texas and all America is just across 
the river, that we're in civilization. But 
we're not. We might as well be a thousand 
miles away from it. Things have happened 
that — but never mind them. Only — for 
a minute you both made things rather diffi- 
cult. You see, you don’t understand.” 

“But the automobile!” gasped one of 
us. ‘“‘That would have told the story, if 
they —if they ——” 

“Not if it had been wheeled inside the 
fort when we — But don’t let’s talk of it! 
There was no question of our going in. 
Nothing would have persuaded me. If you 
two had been alone it might have been — 
dangerous.” 

“There would have been inquiries,” we 


‘ 


argued. “We couldn’t have disappeared 
under the surface of things without a 
ripple!” 


“Oh, there would have been a ripple! 
You might even have been a cause of war. 
But what good would that have done you? 
And even those who fought because of the 
incident would have blamed you. It isn’t 
really clever, if you happen to see a lion's 
cage standing open and the lion yawning, to 
step in and put your head in its mouth.” 


The Things | Should Have Done 


After that the gambling-hells seemed 
to us like children’s nurseries. In chastened 
mood, at last we spun back across the 
bridge where a few hours before a group 
of American soldiers had questioned us and 
examined our car for ammunition. Now 
it was only the men of the custom-house 
who took the slightest interest in us as we 
returned to the protection of the United 
States; and even they were perfunctory, 
knowing that there was no longer anything 
worth smuggling to be found in Juarez. 

“What a pity you couldn’t have been 
here in the days when we bought lovely) 
silks for next to nothing!” said one of the 
El Paso ladies. And another: “What a 


shame the refugees were sent away to Fort 
Wingate before you arrived! It was so in- 
teresting to see those ragged, haggard waifs 
grow sleek and respectable-looking in the 
tents behind the barbed wire, changing 
from scarecrows into decent human beings, 
with the good food and good clothes Uncle 
Sam gave them.” 

“You ought to have seen ‘Army Day’!”’ 
exclaimed another friend —‘‘the great day 
we had here a little while* ago, when 
all the soldiers, new and old, marched 
through the streets with their field-guns 
and everything — some of the very same 
field-guns that were rushed up on to the 
hills overlooking the Mexican side at the 
time of the Scare. That was an impressive 
sight! Not the field-guns on the hills,— 
though they were impressive enough, and 
lots of us were warned that if firing began 
we should have to move out of our houses 
at a minute's notice,— but the regiments 
and regiments of marching scldiers, so 
quiet, yet so powerful that some old Mexi- 
cans wept and said: ‘No wonder they con- 
quer us! Men like that could take Mexico 
in two weeks!’”’ 

Again: “You should have been here when 
the cannons were firing all night at Juarez, 
and the sky was red with rejoicing for the 
victory of the Constitutionalists.” 

And: “It really is unfortunate that 
you didn’t see your way to go to Vera Cruz. 
When / was there, years ago, it was won- 
derful. Hotel beds made of stretched 
sheepskin, without mattresses or pillows; 
mosquito-nets so thick it was better to be 
bitten, in the terrible damp heat; open sewers 
running through the streets, and disgust- 
ingly tame buzzards in business as scaven- 
gers. When you sat in out-of-door cafés, 
lunching or dining, you were never sure 
which was going to get the next bit of food, 
you or the buzzard.” 

Dwellers on the border-land have grown 
so used to excitement in these last few 
months that what | should call lively they 
would call dull. But I feel that I have seen 
what | wanted to see. I am rich in lore of 
Mexican heroes and villains. | know which 
is which and what is what. 
gone up on a new act. 
will it be? Is the stage at last set for peace? 
Will all those poor refugees, those terror- 
stricken women and children, be able to 
return to their homes with safety? 

In any case, cowardice has been, for me, 
its own reward. 


The curtain has: 
What sort of act~ 
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A GENTLEMAN’S AGREEMENT 


By 
WALLACE IRWIN 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILL FOSTER 


What interest or right has the res- 
cuer in the life of the man he saves? 


ESPITE summer heat and seashore 
surroundings, Professor Lemuel An- 
tree was correcting belated history 

themes. His silver-sheathed indelible pen- 
cil, which had been a sort of wand of power 
to him ever since his occupancy of the Chair 
of History at Coalburg University, moved 
steadily over the paper, marking, marking. 
Now and then he would stop, perk his head 
critically a trifle to one side; then he would 
turn the point of his pencil upon his fore- 
head and gently tattoo there a small, nea 
purple spot, occasionally giving voice to 
dry, inflectionless monosyllables. 

“Yes — yes.” Professor. Antree 
this without warmth or prejudice. His 
occasional sharp glances at the large 
open-faced watch on the table before him 
indicated that he was expecting some one 
by appointment. Nothing in his manner 
betrayed the importance of the expected 
interview, for Professor Antree would have 
blue-penciled up to the call of death itself. 

This was not Professor Antree’s regular 
workshop. He was now occupying the library 
of a cheaply furnished cottage at Penny- 
bog Harbor. It was characteristic of the 
Professor that he “occupied” the library; 
for, although the house had been rented for 
a more significant event, all frivolous adorn- 
ments had been whisked from this room 
upon his entrance, and the walls at once 
hung with fine views of the Colosseum, the 
Arch of Titus, the Roman Campagna. His 
volumes of Freud, Mommsen, Tacitus, and 
Benjamin Kidd were there, at his elbow; 
his desk was set near the middle of the 
room and at right angles to the light, as 
it had been for fifteen years in his office 
at Coalburg University. 


said 


To describe these settings, together with 
the mannerisms of the man, is but to 
say, “This is Lemuel Antree.” But what 
was not so usual to him was the way he 
glanced out of the window now and then, 
shyly, as if catching himself in a dis- 
honest act. 

“Life is good!” he sighed. Then he re- 
pented the rash remark, and amended it 
with, “Yes — yes.” 

For years without number the lads at 
Coalburg had called him “Old Axeltree’”’ — 
a bad pun and an evasion of fact. Forty- 
five is not greatly advanced, and Antree 
never looked younger than to-day, wearing 
a new suit of hard, gray tweeds, a formal 
collar, and a shirt with a pink stripe in 
it. True, he was not a large or robust 
man, but his shock of fine hair, gray over 
the ears, his firm, sensitive mouth, severe 
nose, and clear-seeing eyes would have gone 
well with a more worldly finish. There 
was something about the very newness of 
his clothing that seemed to creak against 
the shabby habit of his workaday life. For 
Lemuel Antree was arrayed for an occasion 
to-day. 

Having gone half way down the themes, 
he laid aside his silver pencil. His appoint- 
ment with Jefferson Spargo was for eleven- 
thirty —his customary hour for office 
interviews. It was now eleven-twenty- 
five, and it would be well to give him- 
self five minutes in which to prepare for 
the presentation of his case. As Professor 
Antree went over the details of arrange- 
ment he thoughtfully examined a linen 
bandage enwrapping his left palm, and 
rubbed the spot on his knee that was 
still stiff from his dreadful experience. 
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There came a tap on the door, and Antree 
dexterously resumed his silver pencil, took 
down a pile of papers, and struck the atti- 
tude of industry. It had been a rule of his 
life that no student should surprise him in 
idleness. 

“Come in!”’ he commanded coldly. 

“May I?” inquired a feminine voice 
without, and the door opened cautiously. 

First came a head of bright hair under a 
frivolous hat. Then he could see a generous 
red mouth and dark eyes, which smiled at 
him above a gown of white that suggested 
ever so many fashion magazines. There was 
a hesitation in her manner; her attitude 
said “‘ Dare 1?” and her eyes said “I can” — 
a trick of hers which intoxicated and abashed 
Lemuel Antree, even at this late date. He 
limped up clumsily on his bruised leg. 

“Theresa!” he cried. “I was expecting 
a hero, and an angel came instead.” 

“Oh!” She permitted him the slightest 
touch of her lips. These caresses gave him 
a puzzled sort of pleasure. He sometimes 
wondered, in the rare moments when he 
permitted analysis to enter his shrine, if it 
were not the maddening charm of Diana to 
promise more love than she could give. 

“TI know I’m a savage to be out to-day,” 
she said, patting his new necktie with pro- 
prietorial fingers. The gesture, although it 
enchanted him, brought with it the abso- 
lute knowledge that she was a hair’s-breadth 
taller than he. Or was it those bewitching 
French heels, which stilted her so? 

“Stay, dear—er—look about. He 
won't be here for five minutes now.” 

“Oh — you’re expecting somebody? | 
just wanted a peek at the dining-room, to 
see if they’ve removed those horrid fish 
pictures.” 

“Then stay, darling, until I finish this 
interview. I'd put it off, but it’s a matter 
of great importance. It won't be long.” 

“No, Lemuel dear. I must run right 
back. There’s so much to do before this 
afternoon.” 

He drew her to him for an instant and 
spoke very gently. 

“You are sure you do?” he asked. 

“Whatr” 

“Love me.” 

“Don’t be silly, Lemuel.” 

“I’m sure you do!” He kissed her again. 

“You ought to be!”’ 

She smiled kindly as she flitted away into 
the hall. With all his rapturous delight in 
this woman, he seemed to be forever wait- 


ing, waiting for certain things she might 
say. 

Professor Antree suddenly emerged from 
his absorption and sprang back to the pile 
of student themes on his desk. Adjusting 
his eyes to their critical angle, he began 
thumbing over the pile and penciling with 
renewed industry. He was sure he heard 
footsteps on the gravel walk outside. 


A TALL, athletic, youngish man in gray 
flannels and a Panama hat walked pain- 
fully up the crooked street of Pennybog, a 
heavy cane supporting his advance. He 
was expensively clad, and, despite his crip- 
pled gait, betrayed the sort of good looks 
that go with physical vitality. His face, 
which was long, wore a rather faunlike 
expression, due to his peaked ears and eye- 
brows and the habitual tolerance of his smile. 

As he ascended the meandering sidewalk, 
he, too, consulted his watch. Twenty min- 
utes past eleven. “Old Axeltree,” just as 
he had done once before in Spargo’s college 
days five years gone, was granting an audi- 
ence at eleven-thirty. It would be amus- 
ing to-day, probably — much more so than 
that disagreeable eleven-thirty still fresh to 
memory. ‘Jefferson Spargo paused at a cor- 
ner, rested on his good leg, and smiled over 
the harbor. There were the Three Witches 
yonder, with their treacherous caves. 
Looked calm enough now; but it had surely 
been a man’s fight last night, pulling the 
little pedagogue out of the surf up over the 
rough rocks. Just like Old Axeltree to be 
mooning about in that sort of corner. 
Queer fish! Sort of thinking machine with- 
out any of the self-preservatory instincts of 
a gentleman. 

And what under heaven had Old Axel- 
tree been doing with Theresa Kane yester- 
day morning, when he first saw him? It 
looked to him very much as if they had been 
holding hands. Could such things be? She 
didn’t look a day older than she had five 
years before, when, as the most pampered 
college widow around Coalburg University, 
she had had whole generations of mandolin 
clubs tuned to her praise. It wasn’t because 
she was so overpoweringly beautiful — and 
she would always rank well up in that class 

as that she had what they call the “come- 
hither” in her eye. Else why would the 
best men of his undergraduate days quarrel 
frantically over her favors? And why did 
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Jack Karlbein, the rich brewer’s son, sud- 
denly leave college because she went to a 
junior prom with Nick Wantell? 

“The transit of Venus!” reflected Jeffer- 
son Spargo, standing on a Pennybog corner 
overlooking the sea. “If some one will 
account for Professor Lemuel Antree in 
this gallery 

He again consulted his watch. It lacked 
five minutes of half past eleven. How those 
numerals awoke a certain guilty taste to the 
palate of his memory! 

That first interview had occurred five years 
before, on the morning after the final exam- 
inations in Roman history. Inconveniently 
early in the day, Jeff Spargo had been 
aroused from a post-Bacchic couch to greet 
a large blue envelope asking briefly, politely, 
in Professor Antree’s crabbed writing, for 
the pleasure of a talk with Mr. Spargo in 
Professor Antree’s office at the hour of 
eleven-thirty. 

To this day, loitering by Pennybog Har- 
bor, he could visualize that library-office 
as he entered it that morning. Enlarged 
photographs of the Arch of Titus, the 
Colosseum, the Hermes of Praxiteles, had 
confronted him accusingly. There had been 
a row of solemn books — Freud, Mommsen, 
Tacitus — and a large table-desk at right 
angles to the light. There Professor Lemuel 
Antree had crouched, marking, marking 
examination papers with a-silver indelible 
pencil. Spargo, normally an undergraduate 
hero of splendid impudence, had shifted 
embarrassedly from foot to foot while 
Antree had marked, marked, marked. 
Occasionally he would stop and ponder, 
meanwhile turning upon his forehead the 
point of that pencil, enlarging the spot. 
When the young man had stood this suspense 
until madness threatened, Professor Antree 
had lifted from the pile of papers an object 
which always stuck in Spargo’s memory as 
something particularly fatalistic—a glass 
paper-weight showing the portraits of 
President and Mrs. McKinley, with the 
Capitol dome between. This he had 
reached for, lifted, and dropped to the table 
with a dull thud, meanwhile murmuring, 
“ Yes — yes.” 

“I have come, sir—” Spargo had begun. 

“Quite naturally,” the Professor had re- 
plied, without looking up. Suddenly he 
had whipped the mass of themes into a 
drawer and faced his victim severely. 
Spargo never forgot the first words of that 
interview. 


“You are four minutes late,” Antree had 
begun, consulting a large gilt watch. 

“Excuse me; | ——” 

“Do you know what you are here for?” 

“I was told to report — | ™ 

“T’ll tell you without any evasions,”’ Pro- 
fessor Antree had said. “‘You have been 
caught — cribbing, | think it is called — in 
examinations.” 

“IT am not used to this kind of talk!” 
Spargo had begun, trying arrogance. 

“Quite naturally,” the Professor had 
croaked, in his dry voice. “And this talk 
may do you good.” He had reached a 
slender hand into a drawer and brought 
forth a limp paper. 

“You will notice,” he had said, rising 
and with a long forefinger indicating certain 
scrawls,— “‘you will notice that each of the 
answers written in opposite each typewrit- 
ten question is in your handwriting. This 
paper was stolen from my office before ex- 
amination, and was found on your desk 
after examination.” 

“I am a gentleman, and object to such- 
Spargo had sputtered. 

“Quite naturally!”” Spargo remembered 
how the Professor had tapped the purple 
spot on his brow with that eternal pencil. 
“You are one of our wealthiest students, 
hence eminently able to bribe some one 
to theft.” 

“| didn’t cheat!” Spargo had defended 
sullenly. 

“Very well. I'll give you atest. In your 
paper, submitted to me yesterday, you 
answer with surpassing accuracy on the 
subject of the Salic Laws. Perhaps you 
can tell me this morning what the Salic 
Laws were, Mr. Spargo?”’ 

“They were Roman laws — er — named 
after Sallust,” he had floundered. 

Professor Antree had sighed and looked 
out of the window. 

“For the benefit of future historians, | 
will tell you. The Salic Laws were never 
Roman. They were named after barbarians 
— the Salic Franks.” 

“So you’re going to punish me?” Spargo 
had asked, struggling with a lump in his 
throat. 

“Quite 


You could be ex- 


naturally. 
pelled,”” Old Axeltree had replied. 

Spargo remembered vividly how Pro- 
fessor Antree had sat pondering, working 
the point of his indelible pencil industri- 
ously over his eyebrow. 

At last he had said: “I can not help real- 
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izing what disgrace can mean to a young 
man at your time of life. I have followed 
the careers of several lads expelled under 
similar circumstances, and | realize how 
serious a step it may be. Perhaps | am 
peculiar, but I can’t have you on my con- 
science. Yes— yes. I’ve been thinking it 
over.” 

He had braced his long hands as.in praver, 
and held Spargo with his eves. 

“Il am willing to make with you a gentle- 
man’s agreement,” he had said at last. “If 
you will agree to neglect your — ah — 
social duties for a week, go to work without 
crib or instructor and study up on the Bar- 
barian Invasion, | promise to do my share 
to = 

“Give me another chance?” Spargo had 
whispered eagerly. 

“Quite naturally,” Antree had croaked in 
his dry voice. 

And Spargo, on this summer morning, 
loitering along Pennybog’s crooked main 
street, distinctly remembered how Antree 
had closed the interview. He had looked 
impatiently at his big gilt watch, fiddled a 
moment with the glass paper-weight, then 
snapped out: 

“Report a week from to-day —at half 
past eleven — and we will have a private 
examination. Don’t forget the Salic Laws, 
Mr. Spargo — very interesting.” 

“Oh, thank you, sir! I can’t tell you how 
grateful | feel,’ the once exalted hero had 
exclaimed. He held out a hand which Pro- 
fessor Antree seemed determined to ignore. 

“That will be all this morning, Mr. 
Spargo,” he had said, with a stiff smile. 
And, to close the interview, he had lifted 
that paper-weight and let it fall with a 
thump of finality in the middle of his desk. 


THE young man turned in at the 
gate leading to the little red house. A 
scrubwoman at the door motioned him to 
the library, which he entered with the 
queerly humiliated feeling that he was still 
an undergraduate at Coalburg. For the 
first object that greeted him, upon coming 
into the room, was the enlarged photograph 
of the Arch of Titus, directly in the middle 
of the wall, just as it had hung on another 
wall in another day; and at the desk be- 
neath sat the same figure, marking, marking 
a set of typewritten papers with a silver- 
sheathed indelible pencil. 


Awkwardly Spargo stepped a few paces 
forward, then paused. The pedagogue at 
the desk gave no notice. For all the 
change in his attitude, he might have been 
working on the same set of examination 
papers that had absorbed him so madden- 
ingly on that fateful eleven-thirty of yore. 
Occasionally he would stop and ponder a 
passage, meanwhile turning the point of that 
pencil upon himself and increasing the size 
of that purple spot above his left eyebrow. 
Spargo’s endurance was fast filtering away. 

“Yes — yes,” croaked Professor Antree 
drily, without looking up. 

“I think we have an appointment,” be- 
gan Spargo, vainly attempting his good- 
natured, faunlike smile. 

“Quite naturally,” responded the school- 
master. Suddenly he looked at his watch, 
then at Spargo. “You are five minutes 
late this time,” he remarked, then as- 
sumed a smile a little more genial than 
that of harrowing memory. “Punctuality, 
I imagine, is the vice of clerks. Now let 
us take up that matter of last night —— ” 

“It was a pretty narrow squeak for both 
of us, Professor Antree,” began the young 
man, stretching his stiff leg before him. 

“Quite naturally,” Antree responded 
steadily. “As! recollect the situation, | was 
caught among the rocks at the turn of the 
tide; the water was already up to my waist; 
and | was—er’’—here the Professor 
turned his indelible pencil upon the blue 
spot over his eyebrow — “I admit | was 
about to give up hope when you appeared 
and, by what might be termed a miraculous 
feat of strength and courage, pulled me over 
the edge to safety.” 

“And you were pretty tough pulling, for a 
man of your weight,” grinned Spargo. 

“Yes— yes.” Antree’s voice was per- 
fectly dry. “You are hurt, I see.” 

“Just a touch of housemaid’s knee. Don’t 
worry, Professor.”” Spargo was regaining 
his impertinence. 

“We can’t drop the matter so lightly as 
that, | think,” said Professor Antree, rolling 
the silver pencil between his palms. “‘ You 
will agree with me on the first point — that 
you have saved my life.” 

“The pleasure is all mine.” 

“Quite naturally. I have asked you here 
this morning with the idea of making a 
definite agreement with you.” The sharp 
intelligence of Antree’s gaze suddenly held 
the younger man. “Spargo, do you remem- 
ber the Salic Laws?” 
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“Great Scott! Have | got to take that 
examination again?’ Spargo gave one 
rough laugh, like a cough. 

‘The reason why | bring them up now,” 
said the Professor, rather apologetically, “is 
because there is one of those peculiar laws 
which has always struck me as dramatic 
in its primitive, immutable justice. I refer 
to the law covering life-saving.” 

“May I smoke?” inquired Spargo. 

Professor Antree nodded absent-mindedly. 

“| won’t go into details, but there is no 
doubt that the Salic Franks made it a prac- 
tical rule that, in a case of life-saving, the 
rescuer had a right to claim the rescued as 
his bond-slave.” 

Antree looked quizzically at his former 
pupil. Spargo again barked cut his mirth. 

“You'd make a rotten valet, Professor — 
if you'll excuse my impudence,” he grinned. 

“| never intended to make quite so wild 
an offer,”’ replied the pedagogue, smiling 
slightly. “But there is no doubt in my 
mind that the man who saves the life of 
another must have a sort of proprietary 
interest in that life. And that is why | 
am going to make you an offer which may 
seem peculiar, but which | prefer to stand 
between us as a sort of gentleman’s agree- 
ment. Yes — ves.” 

“Shoot!” chuckled Jeff Spargo. 

“In return for the life you have given 
me, | am willing to offer you anything I pos- 
sess, at any time you may require it. This 
is all | can do in return, | am sorry to say; 
but | hope you will appreciate the spirit.” 

“Now, see here!”” Spargo arose and 
leaned over the glass paper-weight — the 
same glass paper-weight of years before. 
“Isn't that coming a bit strong? Pulling a 
drowning man out of the wet doesn’t re- 
quire such gosh-awful gratitude as that. 
Life-saving Johnnies at Atlantic City do the 
trick every day for ten dollars — and half 
the time they don’t get it.” 

“Quite naturally. But I don’t think you 
realize the importance of my life to me just 
now — to-day.” 

“Why so surpassing precious at this mo- 
ment?”’ asked Spargo, with his faunlike smile. 

“I’m going to be married this afternoon.” 
The Professor permitted his eyes to rove 
seaward for an instant. 

“Congratulations!”” Spargo presented his 
hand, which Antree took rather limply. 
“In that event, I'll — I'll give you your life 
as a wedding present.” 

“Not that, thank vou,” 


responded Antree, 


clearing his dry throat. “We'll let the 
agreement stand.” 

“Oh, if you insist!’’ laughed Spargo. 

“Thank you. That will be all this morn- 
ing, Mr. Spargo.” 

And, as on that notable interview five 
years ago, he lifted the glass paper-weight 
and let it fall with a thump of finality in the 


middle of his table-desk. 


PART THO 


HERESA ANTREE cam: down to the 

shore of their island, and paused on 
the marge of their mountain lake, where a 
flat-bottomed boat, dignified into a launch 
by the addition of a feather-weight motor, 
swung against the little glassy ripples. The 
boat was clumsy, the scene was wild; vet 
young Mrs. Antree, a wife of a year now, 
managed to impart to the surroundings a 
spirit of exotic warmth, as if some languid, 
roseate bird of the tropics had accidentally 
lighted on this northern strand. She brought 
the toe of her small white shoe against the 
prow of the boat; then she seated herself on 
the weather-beaten boards and let her eyes 
wander to the opposite shore. Her skin had 
a soft gold in it; and her eyes seemed 
always to be saying, “What worlds and 
worlds of time we have!” 

Theresa had had little to do but think 
during this year of wifehood — think, and 
read, and help her husband prepare his 
book and correct his endless themes and 
syllabi. This mountain island had been 
lent to them for the summer by a wealthy 
regent of her husband’s college. There 
was a bungalow on it, and a spring. A 
launch plying between the several islands 
came over from the settlement every week, 
bearing mail and provisions. They had been 
here a month now, and Lemuel found it an 
ideal environment for the marshaling of 
facts and conclusions in his work of years 
— ‘The Progress of Democratic Culture.” 

Meanwhile, it was a sparkling clear morn- 
ing, and Theresa continued to study the 
shore of the Other Island — about a stone’s- 
throw, it looked, across the sparkling waters. 
This spot had been, to her mind, a favorite 
haunt of enchantment and mystery. Once 
or twice she had taken the little motor-boat 
and touched on its shores, where expansive 
log camps with pleasant birch-pole verandas 
loomed deserted through the leafage. The 
suggestion of a care-free past seemed to 
envelop the spot. She imagined hilarious 
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young people coming there with tolerant 
chaperons, to shout and play in the lan- 
guage of the real world. Once she had had 
the temerity to go ashore on a short explor- 
ing expedition. She had peeped into the 
boarded windows of the biggest cabin, and 
beheld a club-room with a floor wide enough 
to accommodate many dancing couples. 
Under the veranda she had picked up a 
broken phonograph record bearing the 
tarnished title of a Broadway tune. She 
had been silly enough to take this relic 
home and show it to Lemuel; but the 
latter had merely shamed her lightness 
with his affectionate, intellectual smile. 

And this morning, sitting upon the mo- 
tored scow, she beheld arising lazily from 
the Other Island a phenomenon she had 
never before witnessed from that direction 
—a plume of smoke feathered upward 
from the trees and lost itself against the 
blue. The Other Island was inhabited! 
Its mysterious King had arrived. 

Young Mrs. Antree gazed a little longer. 
Then she untied the painter from its moor- 
ing, exerted against the prow a strength 
unsuspected in those slender arms and 
shoulders, and when the craft was par- 
tially afloat sprang aboard, pulled free 
of the shore, and set the little motor chug- 
chugging. 

Her husband had often told her that no 
woman should attempt an executive enter- 
prise without the benefit of masculine guid- 
ance. To prove this thesis he had cited the 
examples of Cleopatra, Lucrezia Borgia, 
and other ladies of shocking memory. He 
was always regulating her acts by historical 
precedent. It was evident that Theresa 
drove a motor-boat with irresponsible zeal, 
for ner course across the lake that morning 
was a study in unscientific curves and angles 
She rounded the point on the Other Island 
so closely that the keel scraped bottom; 
but this fault in pilotry gave her the advan- 
tage of observing the foremost bungalow in 
the mysterious camp. 

She peeped under her sun-hat and pre- 
tended to mind the engine. On the rough 
pole veranda sat a tall young man in a red 
bathing-suit, smoking a pipe and reading 
a book. Theresa tilted her nose scorn- 
fully. She was tired of books. She had 
imagined this spot as a retreat where people 
came to shout and play and talk the lan- 
guage of life. Disdainfully she turned the 
boat’s prow to retreat; but at the abrupt 
manoeuver the engine uttered a dolorous 


sob, and the boat, losing impetus, began 
to roll aimlessly in the gentle swell. Vainly 
young Mrs. Antree set her small and clumsy 
fingers to excursions among valves and 
switches. Vacantly she explored tanks, 
dynamos, and feed-pipes; and out of the 
tail of her bright brown eye she could see 
what gave her unanalyzable thrills — the 
man in a red bathing-suit was making 
toward her in a green canoe. 
“Good morning, Mrs. Antree,” 
pleasantly, drawing alongside. 
“Good morning.” She looked half around, 
and the smooth oval of her face was scarlet. 
“| hope you haven't forgotten me. I’m 
— maybe you'll remember — I’m Jefferson 
Spargo.” 
“Oh! 


he said 


How do you do?” Her tone was 


cordial, and she pulled off a greasy little 
“So you're our 


glove to give him her hand. 
neighbor?” 

“Yes; I come here for a while every year 
with a dog and a gun. There’s nothing to 
shoot, and I have to cook for the dog, but 
why worry, if the dog lives?” 

“How did you know I was married?” 

“Some one told me —can’t remember. 
Engine trouble?”’ He pointed to the motor. 

“| think something must be broken,” she 
explained, as he climbed aboard. After 
an instant of turning cocks and adjusting 
magnetos, he had the engine chugging 
rhythmically again, while the boat spun 
jauntily around, the canoe following dory- 
wise. 

“What was it?” she asked. 

“You shut off the gas.”” He favored her 
with his magnetic, sardonic grin. After 
cutting a series of skilful figures of eight, he 
headed the craft shoreward. ‘“‘I’ll tell you 
what let’s do,” he suggested. ‘“‘Come up 
and gossip on my door-step a while. I'll 
introduce you to my star boarder, the dog, 
and you can hear the story of my life until 
you’re bored enough to go home.” 

Theresa remembered Spargo as a tre- 
mendous hero of collegiate history. His 
perfect lack of reticence in this unexpected 
encounter was so within character that she 
felt no resentment when he took charge 
of things. Already he had shut off power 
and the boat had moved up on the strand. 

“Will husband mind?” he asked. 

“Oh, no,” she smiled ‘He doesn’t mind 
anything, so long as | don’t interrupt his 
studies before half past one.” 

“A sneeze before noon might jar the 
Roman Empire,” said he. 
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She felt it her loval duty to reply, but 
she said nothing. 

They walked together up the path, and 
sat on the pleasant veranda, where an el- 
derly deerhound slavered over her hand and 
crushed stale ginger-snaps. They talked 
facetiously of the college life six years gone 
by for him, of certain members of “the 
gang”’ who had hedged her about with adu- 
lation. Fielding was in the diplomatic 
service; Coscoden was practising medicine 
in New York; Poindexter was mayor of his 
home town. When he wondered about 
Nick Wantell, she replied: 

“| don’t know. He’s gone to the Philip- 
pines, | think.” And there was just the 
sound of broken silver in her voice, which 
made him wonder if that was the reason for 
Professor Lemuel Antree. 

“You know, it sort of gave me a jolt!” 
he observed suddenly. 

“What? Nick Wantell’s going to the 
Philippines?”” Her gaze was perfectly cool 
— too cool. ‘ 

“No; your marrying Professor Antree. 
I hope you won’t mind my saying so.” 

“Oh, no; but why?” she quizzed him. 

“Well, he’s so deep, you know. And you 
were so sort of — one of the fellows.” 

“We are very well mated,” she said 
primly. “I’m a professor’s daughter, you 
know, and | have a much greater taste for 
books than your set ever realized. | under- 
stand Lemuel’s splendid qualities more and 
more every day, and I’m — very happy.” 

Jeff Spargo, shifting the gears of conver- 
sation, chaffed himself on his lazy manner 
of life, on aimless voyages along the coast 
in his yacht, on trips to Europe with his 
mother, and on his father’s futile attempts 
to make him an officer in a corporation. 

“Once an invalid, always a cripple,” he 
yawned. “Heigh-ho! So I’m here for my 
health.” 

“You think it beautiful here?”’ she asked 
rather wistfully. 

“I’m no judge of beauty — this kind.” 
He included the scenery in a wide gesture, 
but looked steadily at her. “And your” 

“It’s too beautiful — all green greens and 
stary blues, like a landscape painted on 
glass. But Lemuel thinks it’s perfect.” 

Jeff Spargo merely hinted a smile. It 
seemed unearthly, sitting like this and hear- 
ing Tessie Kane call Old Axeltree “‘ Lemuel.”’ 

“You’re very much in love, you two,” 
he coughed out suddenly. 


“Very much,” she replied, and returned 
him a steady gaze. “Oh,” she said, con- 
sulting her wrist-watch, “it’s half past 
twelve. I must be off.” 

“Can't I pilot you over?” 

“No, no!”’ she protested. “It’s ever so 
easy, now you've fixed the engine. Just 
shove the boat clear, and I’m away.” 

Instead of obeying literally, he boarded 
the craft long enough to start the engine. 

“| hope this won't be your last call,”” he 
said as the propeller began to churn. 

“Perhaps not.” 

“To-morrow, maybe?” 

“Perhaps.” 

He dived briskly over the side and struck 
out for shore as the boat chug-chugged away. 

“She didn’t invite me to call on the Pro- 
fessor,” he pondered. And when he had 
gained his beach, he stood a long time and 
watched the tiny speck of a thing on the 
opposite island,” tugging a boat to shore. 

“Will she tell husband?” he inquired of 
the elderly deerhound. 


“Tessie dear,” said the Professor that 
afternoon, as he sat with her under the trees, 
fondling her hand in his awkward way, “‘it 
seemed to me this morning | saw smoke on 
the Other Island.” 

“1 thought so, too,” she agreed vacantly. 

“| was just thinking yesterday,” he re- 
sumed, “how convenient it would be to have 
desirable neighbors, in case I should be 
called away.” 

“We don’t want neighbors,” she said. 
“Didn’t we come here to be alone, Lemuel?” 

“IT know; but = 

“Are you thinking of going away?” 

“Well,’’ — heshifted his glasses,— “ there’s 
to be a meeting of the Historical Society in 
Kansas City, and | promised last fall to 
deliver a paper on the decay of Roman 
honor, touching on the latter Caesars, you 
remember. It would be interesting, my 
dear, if you should like to go too ———” 

“Oh, what a bore it would be!” 

“My darling! Whatever may be said 
against the private life of the latter Caesars, 
they were never a bore. But if you wouldn't 
enjoy it ——” 

“It’s beastly hot. I’d rather die,” she 
answered, and turned vague, somber eyes 
toward the Other Island. 

“Wouldn’t you be afraid here all alone?” 
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R. ‘“MEGGS’ mind was made up: 

he was going to commit suicide. 

There had been moments, in the 
interval that had elapsed between the first 
inception of the’ idea and his present state 
of fixed determination, when he had wavered. 
In these moments he had debated, with 
Hamlet, the question whether it was nobler 
in the mind to suffer, or to take arms 
against a sea of troubles and by opposing 
end them. But all that was over now. He 
was resolved. 

Mr. Meggs’ point —the main plank, as 
it were, in his suicidal platform — was that 
with him it was beside the question whether 
or not it was nobler to suffer in the mind. 
The mind hardly entered into it at all. 
What he had to decide was whether it was 
worth while putting up any longer with the 
perfectly infernal pain in his stomach. For 
Mr. Meggs was a martyr to indigestion. As 
he was also devoted to the pleasures of the 


table, life had become for him one long 
battle, in which, whatever happened, he 
always got the worst of it. 

He was sick of it. He looked back down 
the vista of the years, and found therein no 
hope for the future. One after another, all 
the patent medicines in creation had failed 
him. Smith’s Supreme Digestive Pellets — 
he had given them a more than fair trial. 
Blenkinsop’s Liquid Life-Giver—he had 
drunk enough of it to float a ship. Perkins’ 
Premier Pain-Preventer, strongly recom- 
mended by the sword-swallowing lady at 
Barnum and Bailey’s—he had wallowed 
init. And soon down the list. His interior 
organism had simply sneered at the lot of 
them. 

“Death, where is thy sting?” thought 
Mr. Meggs, and forthwith began to make 
his preparations. 

Those who have studied the matter say 
that the tendency to commit suicide is 
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greatest among those who have passed their 
fifty-fifth year, and that the rate is twice 
as great for unoccupied males as for occupied 
males. Unhappy Mr. Meggs, accordingly, 
got it, so to speak, with both barrels. He 
was fifty-six, and he was perhaps the most 
unoccupied adult to be found in the length 
and breadth of the United States. He toiled 
not, neither did he spin. Twenty years 
before, an unexpected legacy had placed him 
in a position to indulge to the utmost a 
natural taste for idleness. He was at that 
time, as regards his professional life, a bill 
clerk in a rather obscure shipping firm. Out 
of office hours he had a mild fondness for 
letters, which took the form of meaning to 
read right through the hundred best books 
one day, but actually contenting himself 
with the daily paper and an occasional 
magazine. 

Such was Mr. Meggs at thirty-six. The 
necessity of working for a living and a sal- 
ary too small to permit of self-indulgence 
among the more expensive and deleterious 
dishes on the bill of fare had up to that 
time kept his indigestion within reasonable 
bounds. Sometimes he had twinges: more 
often he had none 

Then came the legacy, and with it Mr. 
Meggs let himself go. He left New York 
and retired to his native town, where, with 
a French cook and a series of secretaries,— 
to whom he dictated at long intervals oc- 
casional paragraphs of a History of the 
Civil War on which he imagined himself 
to be at work,— he passed the next twenty 
years 

He could afford to do himself well, 
and he did himself extremely well No- 
body urged him to take exercise, so he took 
no exercise. Nobody warned him of the 
perils of lobster Newburg and terrapin to a 
man of sedentary habits, for it was nobody’s 
business to warn him On the contrary, 
people rather encouraged the lobster New- 
burg side of his character, for he was a hos- 
pitable soul and liked to have his friends 
dine with him The result was that nature, 
as is its wont, laid for him, and got him. It 
seemed to Mr. Meggs that he woke one 
morning to find himself a chronic dyspeptic. 
That was one of the hardships of his position, 
to his mind. The thing seemed to hit him 
suddenly, out of a blue sky. One moment, 
all appeared to be peace and joy; the next, 
a lively and irritable wildcat with red-hot 
claws seemed, somehow, to have introduced 
itself into his interior. 


So Mr. Meggs decided to end it. 

In this crisis of his life the old methodical 
habits of his youth returned to him. A man 
can not be a bill clerk in even an obscure 
firm of shippers for a great length of time 
without acquiring system, and Mr. Meggs 
made his preparations calmly and with a 
forethought worthy of a better cause 

And so we find him, one glorious June 
morning, seated at his desk, ready for the 
end 

Outside, the sun beat down upon the 
orderly streets of the little town with a 
force that made citizens grateful to the cor- 
poration for having had the sense to 
plant so many shade trees along the side- 
walks Dogs dozed in the warm dust. 
Men who had to work went about their 
toil moistly, their minds far away in 
shady saloons. 

But Mr. Meggs, in his study, was cool 
both in mind and in body. 

Before him, on the desk, lay six little 
slips of paper. They were certified checks, 
and they represented, with the exception of 
a few hundred dollars, his entire worldly 
wealth. Beside them were six letters, six 
envelopes, and six postage stamps Mr 
Meggs surveyed them calmly 

He would not have admitted it, but he 
had had a lot of fun writing those checks 
and those letters. The deliberation as to 
who should be his heirs had occupied him 
pleasantly for several days, and, indeed, had 
taken his mind off his internal pains at times 
so thoroughly that he had frequently sur- 
prised himself in an almost cheerful mood. 
Yes, he would have denied it; but it had 
been great sport sitting in an arm-chair, 
thinking whom he should pick out from 
America’s teeming millions to make happy 
with his money. 

All sorts of schemes had passed through 
his mind. He felt a sense of power which 
the mere possession of the money had 
never given him. He began to under- 
stand why millionaires make freak wills. 
At one time he had toyed with the idea of 
selecting some one at random from the 
New York City Directory and bestowing 
on him all he had to bequeath. He had 
abandoned the scheme only when it oc- 
curred to him that he himself would not 
be in a position to witness the recipient's 
stunned delight. What was the good of 
starting a thing like that, if you were not 
to be in at the finish? No, that would 
not do. 
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“ THE PATHOS of the situation swept bim away” 


Sentiment succeeded whimsicality. His 
old friends of the office —they were the 
men to benefit. What good fellows they 
had been! Some were dead, but he still 
kept intermittently in touch with half a 
dozen of them. And — an important point 
— he knew their present addresses. 

This point was important, because Mr 
Meggs had decided not to leave a will, but 


to send the money direct to the beneficiaries. 
He knew what wills were — even in quite 
straightforward circumstances they often 


made trouble. There had been some slight 
complication about his own legacy twenty 
years before. Somebody had contested the 
will, and before the thing was satisfactorily 
settled the lawyers had got away with 
about twenty per cent of the whole. No; 
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no wills. If he made one and then killed 
himself, it might be upset on a plea of 


insanity. He knew of no relative who 
might consider himself entitled to the 
money, but there was the chance that 


some remote cousin existed; and then the 
comrades of his youth might fail to col- 
lect, after all 

He declined to run the risk. Quietly and 
by degrees he had sold out the stocks and 
shares in which his fortune was invested, 
and deposited the money in his New York 
bank. Six certified checks, dividing the 
total into six equal parts; six letters.couched 
in a strain of reminiscent pathos and manly 
resignation; six envelopes legibly addressed; 
Six postage stamps — and that part of his 
preparations was complete. He licked the 
stamps and placed them on the envelopes; 
took the checks and inserted them in the 
letters; folded the letters and _ thrust 
them into the envelopes; sealed the en- 
velopes; and, unlocking the drawer of his 
desk, produced a small, black, ugly-looking 
bottle. 

He opened the bottle and poured the 
contents into a medicine-glass. 

It had not been without considerable 
thought that Mr. Meggs had decided upon 
his method of suicide. The knife, the pistol, 
the rope—they had all presented their 
charms to him. He bad further examined 
the merits of drowning and of leaping to 
destruction from a height. 

There were flaws in each. Either they 
were painful or else they were messy. Mr. 
Meggs had a tidy soul, and he revolted 
from the thought of spoiling his figure, as 
he would most certainly do if he drowned 
himself; or the carpet, as he would if he 
used a pistol; or the sidewalk,— and pos- 
sibly some innocent pedestrian,—as must 
infallibly occur should he leap off the 
Woolworth Tower. The knife was out of 
the question — instinct told him that it 
would hurt like the very dickens. 

No; poison was the “thing. Easy to 
take, quick work, and on the whole rather 
agreeable than otherwise. 

Mr. Meggs hid the glass behind the ink- 
well, and rang the bell. 

“Has Miss Pillinger arrived?” he inquired 
of the servant. 

“She has just come, sir.” 

“Tell her that | am waiting for her here.” 

Jane Pillinger was an institution. Her 
official position was that of private secretary 
and stenographer to Mr. Meggs; that 


is to say, on the rare occasions when Mr. 
Meggs’ conscience overcame his indolence 
to the extent of forcing him to resume work 
on his History of the Civil War, it was to 
Miss Pillinger that he addressed the few 
rambling and incoherent remarks that con- 
stituted his idea of a regular hard, slogging 
spell of literary composition. When he sank 
back in his chair, speechless and exhausted, 
like a Marathon runner who has started his 
sprint a mile or two too soon, it was Miss 
Pillinger’s task to unscramble her shorthand 
notes, type them neatly, and place them in 
their special drawer in the desk. 

Miss Pillinger was a wary spinster of 
austere views, uncertain age, and a deep- 
rooted suspicion of men — a suspicion which, 
to do an abused sex justice, they had done 
nothing to foster. Men had always been 
almost coldly correct in their dealings with 
Miss Pillinger. In her twenty years of 
experience as a stenographer and secretary, 
she had never had to refuse, with scorn and 
indignation, so much as a packet of chewing- 
gum from any of her employers. Neverthe- 
less she continued to be icily on her guard. 
The clenched fist of her dignity was always 
drawn back, ready to swing on the first male 
who dared to step beyond the bounds of 
professional civility. 

Such was Miss Pillinger. She was the 
last of a long line of unprotected American 
girlhood that had been compelled by strait- 
ened circumstances to listen for hire to the 
appallingly dreary nonsense which Mr. Meggs 
had to impart on the subject of the Civil 
War. 

Girls had come, and girls had gone — 
blondes, ex-blondes, brunettes. They had 
come buoyant, full of hope and life, 
tempted by the lavish salary which Mr. 
Meggs had found himself after a while 
compelled’ to pay; and they had dropped 
off, one after another, like exhausted bi- 
valves, unable to endure the crushing bore- 
dom of life in the town that had given Mr. 
Meggs to the world. 

For Mr. Meggs’ home town was no 
city of pleasure. Remove the soda foun- 
tain at the drug store and try-your-weight 
machine opposite the Walker House, and 
you practically eliminated the temptations 
to tread the primrose path. The only 
young men in the place were silent, 


gaping youths at whom alienists looked 
sharply and suspiciously when they met. 
The tango and the hesitation waltz were 
The only form of dance extant 


unknown. 
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was a sort of polka not unlike the move- 
ments of a slightly inebriated boxing 
kangaroo. 

Mr. Meggs’ secretaries and stenogra- 
phers gave the town one startled, horrified 
glance, and stampeded for New York like 
frightened ponies. 

Not so Miss Pillinger. 
She was a business 


She 


remained. 


himself for occupation, he bestowed upon 
her a sweet, slow smile. 

All that was maidenly and defensive in 
Miss Pillinger leaped to arms under that 
smile. It ran in and out among her nerve 
centers like an intangible Paul Revere. It 
had been long in arriving, this moment of 
crisis; but here it undoubtedly was at 

last. After twenty 





woman, and it was 
enough for her 
that she received 
a good - salary. 
For forty dollars 
a week she would 
have undertaken 
a post as secretary 
and stenographer 
to a Polar Expe- 
dition. She had 
been with Mr. 
Meggs for six 
years, and doubt- 
less she looked 
forward to being 
with him at least 
six years longer. 
Perhaps it was 
the pathos of 
this thought that 
touched Mr. Meggs 
as she sailed, note- 
book in hand, 
through the door- 
way of the study 
Here, he_ told 
himself, was a 
confiding girl, all 
unconscious of im- 
pending doom, 
relying on him as 
a daughter relies 





years, an employer 
was going to court 
disaster by trying 
to flirt with. her. 

Mr. Meggs went 
on smiling: You 
can not classify 
smiles. Nothing 
lends itself so much 
to a variety of in- 
terpretations as a 
smile. Mr. Meggs 
thought. he was 
smiling the sad, 
tender smile of a 
man who, knowing 
himself to beon the 
brink of the tomb, 
bids farewell to a 
faithful employee. 
Miss Pillinger’s 
view was that he 
was smiling like an 
abandoned old rip 
who ought to have 
been ashamed of 
himself. 

“No, Miss Pil- 
linger,” said Mr. 
Meggs; “I shall 
not work _ this 
morning. I shall 
want you, if you 








on her father. He 
was glad that he 
had not forgotten 
Miss Pillinger when he was making his 
preparations. 

He had certainly not forgotten Miss 
Pillinger. On his desk, beside the letters, 
lay a little pile of bills amounting in all to 
five thousand dollars — her legacy 

Miss Pillinger was always businesslike 
She sat down in her chair, opened her note- 
book, moistened her pencil, and waited ex- 
pectantly for Mr. Meggs to clear his throat 
and begin work on the History. She was 
surprised when, instead of frowning, as 
was his invariable practice when bracing 


“MR MEGGS* mind was made up: be was 


going to commit suicide” to 
letters for 


will be so good, 
mail these six 
me.”’ 
Miss Pillinger took the letters. © Mr. 
Meggs surveyed her tenderly. 

“Miss Pillinger, you have been with me 
a long time now. Six years, is it not? Six 
years. Well, well! I don’t think I have 
ever made you a little present, have |?” 

“You give me a good salary.” 

“Yes; but I want to give you something 
mare. Six years is a long time. I have 
come to regard you with a different feeling 
from that which the ordinary employer feels 
for his secretary. You and | have worked 
together for six long years. Surely | may 
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be permitted to give you some token of 
my appreciation of your fidelity.”” He 
took the pile of bills. “‘ These are for you, 
Miss Pillinger.” 

He rose and handed them to her. He 
eyed her for a moment with all the senti- 
mentality of a man whose digestion has been 
out of order for more than two decades. 
The pathos of the situation swept him 
away. He bent over Miss Pillinger and kissed 
her on the forehead. 

Smiles excepted, there is nothing so hard 
to classify as a kiss. Mr. Meggs’ notion 
was that he kissed Miss Pillinger much as 
some great general, wounded unto death, 
might have kissed his mother, his sister, 
or some particularly sympathetic aunt. 
Miss Pillinger’s view, differing substan- 
tially from this, may be outlined in her own 
words. 

“Ah!” she cried, as, dealing Mr. Meggs’ 
conveniently placed jaw a blow which, had 
it landed an inch lower down, might have 
knocked" him out, she sprang to her feet. 
“How dare you! I’ve been waiting for 
this, Mr. Meggs. I have seen it in your 
eye. | have expected it. Let me tell 
you that | am not at all the sort of girl with 
whom it is safe to behave like that. I can 
protect myself. | am only a_ working- 
girl ——” 

Mr. Meggs, who had fallen back against 
the desk as a stricken pugilist falls on the 
ropes, pulled himself together to protest. 

‘Miss Pillinger,” he cried, aghast, “you 
misunderstand me. I had no intention 

“‘Misunderstand you? Bah! | am only 
a working-girl 

“Nothing was further from my mind —— 

“Indeed! Nothing was further from your 
mind! You give me money; you shower 
your vile kisses on me; but nothing was 
further from your mind than the obvious 
interpretation of such behavior!” 

Before coming to Mr. Meggs, Miss Pil- 
linger had been secretary to an Indiana 
novelist. She had learned style from this 
master. “Now that you have gone too 
far, you are frightened at what you have 
done. You well may be, Mr. Meggs. | 
am only a working-girl ——” 

“Miss Pillinger, | implore you —— 

“Silence! I am only a working-girl 

A wave of mad fury swept over Mr. 
Meggs. The shock of the blow, and still 
more of the frightful ingratitude of this 
horrible woman, nearly made him foam at 
the mouth. 








” 





“Don’t keep on saying you’re only a 
working-girl,”” he bellowed. ‘You'll drive 
me mad! Go— go away from me. Get 
out. Go anywhere, but leave me alone!” 

Miss Pillinger was not entirely sorry to 
obey the request. Mr. Meggs’ sudden fury 
had startled and frightened her. So long 
as she could end the scene victorious, she 
was anxious to withdraw. 

“Yes, I will go,” she said with dignity, as 
she opened the door. “Now that you 
have revealed yourself in your true colors, 
Mr. Meggs, this house is no fit place for 
a wor is 

She caught her employer’s eye, and van- 
ished hastily. 

Mr. Meggs paced the room in a ferment. 
He had been shaken to the core by the 
scene. He boiled with indignation. That 
his kind thoughts should have been so 





,misrepresented — it was too much. Of all 





ungrateful worlds, this was the most 

He stopped suddenly in his stride, 
partly because his shin had struck a 
chair, partly because an idea had struck 
his mind. 

Hopping madly, he added one more 
parallel between himself and Hamlet by 
soliloquizing aloud. 

“Tl be damned if I commit suicide! 
he yelled. 

And, as he spoke the words, a curious 
peace fell on him, as on a man who has 
awakened from a nightmare. He sat down 
at his desk. What an idiot he had been ever 
to contemplate self-destruction! What could 
have induced him to do it? By his own 
hand to remove himself, merely in order 
that a pack of ungrateful brutes might 
wallow in his money — it was the scheme 
of a perfect fool. 

He wouldn’t commit suicide. No, sir — 
not if he knew it! He would stick on and 
laugh at them. And if he did have an occa- 
sional pain inside, what of that? Napoleon 
had them, and look at him. He would be 
darned if he committed suicide! 

With the fire of a new resolve lighting 
up his eyes, he furned to seize the six 
letters, with their six certified checks, and 
rend them in pieces. 

They were gone! 

It took Mr. Meggs perhaps thirty seconds 
to recollect where they had gone to, and then 
it all came back tohim. He had given them 
to the demon Pillinger, and if he did not 
overtake her and get them back, she would 
mail them. 
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Of all the mixed thoughts that seethed in 
Mr. Meggs’ mind at that moment, easily 
the most prominent was the reflection that 
from his front door to the post-office was 
a walk of less than five minutes. 


Miss PILLINGER walked down the sleepy 
street in the June sunshine, boiling, as Mr. 
Meggs had done, with indignation. She, 
too, had been shaken to the core. It was 
her intention to fulfil her duty by.mailing 
the letters that had been intrusted to her, 
and then to quit forever the service of one 
who, for six years a model employer, had at 
last forgotten himself and shown his true 
nature. 

Her meditations were interrupted by a 
hoarse shout behind her; and, turning, she 
perceived the model employer running 
rapidly toward her. His face was scarlet, 
his eyes wild, and he wore no hat. 

Miss Pillinger’s mind worked swiftly. 
She took in the situation in a flash. Unre- 
quited guilty love had sapped Mr. Meggs’ 
reason, and she was to be the victim of his 
fury. She had read of scores of similar 
cases in the newspapers. How little she 
had ever imagined that she would be the 
heroine of one of these dramas of passion! 

She looked for one brief instant up and 
down the street. Nobody was in sight. 
With a loud cry, she began to run. 

“Stop!” 

It was the fierce voice of her pursuer. 
Miss Pillinger increased to third speed. 
As she did so, she had a vision of head- 
lines. 

“Stop!” roared Mr. Meggs. 

“UNnREQUITED Passion Mape Tu1is Man 
Murperer,” thought Miss Pillinger. 

“Stop!” 

“Crazep with Love He Stays Beauti- 
FuL Btionpe,” flashed out in letters of 
crimson on the back of Miss Pillinger’s 
mind. 

“Stop!” 

“SpurRNED He Straps Her Twice.” 

To touch the ground at intervals of 
twenty yards or so—that was the ideal 
she strove after. She addressed herself to 
it with all the strength of her powerful 
mind. 

In London, New York, Paris, and other 
cities where life is brisk, the spectacle of 
a hatless gentleman with a purple face 
pursuing his secretary through the 
streets at a rapid gallop would, of course, 
have excited little if any remark. But 


in Mr. Meggs’ home town events were of 
rarer occurrence. The last milestone in 
the history of his native place had been 
the visit, two years before, of Bingley’s 
Stupendous Circus, which had paraded 
along the main street on its way to the 
next town, while zealous members of its 
staff visited the back premises of the houses 
and removed all the washing from the 
lines. Since then deep peace had reigned. 

Gradually, therefore, as the chase warmed 
up, citizens of all shapes and sizes began to 
assemble. Miss Pillinger’s screams and the 
general appearance of Mr. Meggs gave food 
for thought. Having brooded over the 
situation, they decided at length to take 
a hand, with the result that, as Mr. 
Meggs’ grasp fell upon Miss Pillinger, the 
grasp of several of his fellow townsmen 
ell upon him. 

“Save me!” said Miss Pillinger. 

Mr. Meggs peinted speechlessly to the 
letters, which she still grasped in her right 
hand. He had taken practically no exer- 
cise for twenty years, and the pace had 
told upon him. 

Constable Gooch, guardian of the town’s 
welfare, tightened his hold on Mr. Meggs’ 
arm and desired explanations. 

“He — he was going to murder me,” said 
Miss Pillinger. 

“Lynch him,” advised an austere by- 
stander. 

“Whaddya mean you were going to mur- 
der the lady?” inquired Constable Gooch. 

Mr. Meggs found speech: 

“| —1—I only wanted those letters.’” 

“Whaddya want ’em for?” 

“They’re mine.” 

“You charge her with stealing ’em?” 

“He gave them to me to mail with his 
own hands,” cried Miss Pillinger. 

“| know I did; but I want them back.” 

By this time the constable, though age 
had to some extent dimmed his sight, had 
recognized beneath the perspiration fea- 
tures which, though they were distorted, 
were nevertheless those of one whom he 
respected as a leading citizen. 

“Why, Mr. Meggs!”’ he said. 

This identification by one.in authority 
calmed if it a little disappointed the crowd. 
What it was they did not know; but it was 
apparently not a murder, and they began 
to drift off. 

“Why don’t you give Mr. Meggs his 
letters, when he asks you, ma’am?” said 
the constable. 
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“MISS PILLINGER took in the situation in a flash 
Megegs’ reason ” 


bad sapped Mr. 


Miss Pillinger drew herself up haughtily. 

“Here are your letters, Mr. Meggs. | 
hope we shall never meet again.” 

Mr. Meggs nodded. That 


view, too. 


was his 


Osserve how all things work together 
for good. The following morning Mr 
Meggs awoke from a dreamless sleep with 
a feeling that some curious change had 
taken place in him. He was abominably 
stiff, and to move his limbs was pain; but 
down in the center of his being there was 
a novel sensation of lightness: He could 
have declared that he was happy. 

Wincing, he dragged himself out of bed 
and limped to the window. He threw it 
open. It was a perfect morning. A cool 
breeze smote his face, bringing with it 


Unrequiled guilty love 


pleasant scents and the soothing sound 
of God’s creatures beginning a new day 
An astounding thought struck him: 
“Why, I feel well!” 
Then another’ 
“It must be the exercise I took yesterday 


By George, I'll do it regularly 

He drank in the air luxuriously. Inside 
him the wildcat gave him a sudden claw, 
but it was a half-hearted effort, the effort 
of one who knows that he 1s beaten. Mr 
Meggs was so absorbed in his thoughts 
that he did not even notice it. 

“New York,” he was saying to himself 
“One of these physical culture places. 
Comparatively young man. . Put my- 
self in their hands. Mild, regular 
exercise. ...° 

He limped to the bath-room. 
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THE LAST CHRISTIAN 


By 
GEORGE KIBBE TURNER 


Who Wrote ‘‘Memortes of a Doctor”’ 





HIS is the story of a man’s religious struggles 

and experiences. An orphan, he grows up in 
a New England village at a period when the whole 
community is enveloped in a wave of intense 
religious feeling. The constant discussion among 
his elders of Hell and Eternal Punishment makes 
a profound impression on the boy’s mind. His 
father has been a free-thinker; his grandmother 
is slowly dying of this fact — of the belief that her 
son is among the eternally damned. Under his 
grandmother's influence, the boy joins the church 
and is confirmed at the samg time as his playmate, 
Celeste Griswold, the daughter of the minister. 
This experience is afterward associated in the 
boy’s mind with the beginning of a strange new 
influence in the village — a new book which begins 
to circulate among the women of the place. It 
even penetrates into the house where the boy, 
Calvin Morgan, lives—a_ stronghold of stern 
Puritan orthodoxy —and is read secretly by 
his grandmother. Her death, which reveals 
the fact that she has become a convert to Chris- 
tian Science, arouses vagrant fears in the boy’s 
mind, which are aggravated by discussions he 
hears among his elders, revealing hitherto un- 
suspected doubts and changes taking place in 
their world also. On entering college, he forgets 
these misgivings for a time; but in his junior 
year, following the reading of certain books, 
they return more strongly than ever. During 
his summer vacation he attends services in the 
old church; but his false position troubles him, and 
the evening before returning to college he confesses 


his religious doubts to Celeste. He feels that he 
ought to leave the church, but Celeste persuades 
him not to act hastily. Going home, he finds his 
grandfather waiting up for him, and in a talk 
that follows is astounded to learn that even his 
grandfather, whom he has always regarded as a 
chief representative of the Christian faith, also 
suffers from religious doubts. The old man also tells 
alvin that he has a serious heart trouble. Calvin 
leaves early the next morning, without seeing his 
grandfather again. In the following weeks he 
finally loses entirely his belief in a personal God. 
One day he is suddenly called home by news of his 
grandfather's death. In the days that follow the 
funeral Calvin realizes that the White Church 
looks to him to continue his grandfather's support. 
He decides to end his intolerable position, and 
once more calls on Celeste to lay the case before 
her. The girl, who has been reading some of 
Calvin’s books, admits that her own faith has 
weakened somewhat, but says that she will never 
tell her father. Mr. Griswold comes in while 
they are talking, and without premeditation 
Calvin blurts out the truth—that he is no 
longer a Christian. The effect on his old 
pastor is disastrous, and he suffers an attack of 
dizziness. When he has recovered and left the 
room, Celeste turns on Calvin bitterly, saying 
that it could have been avoided. She tells 
him that they must not write to each 
other any more, and asks him to leave her 
alone. He returns to his own house, and goes 
back to college the next morning. 





The Vale of Peace 


SHALL never forget the strange and 

complex emotions of those next few 

months. Indeed, they persist in me stiil, 
though naturally less fresh and poignant. 

I had given up my belief in Christianity; 
nor have | ever since regained it. Intel- 
lectually | held, and still hold, that the 
old Universe I was born into is inconceiv- 
able to-day — that our present knowledge 
shows that it does not exist. Emotionally, 
by habit almost as deep as instinct, it still 
persisted. Still, instinctively, under emo- 
tional stress, | raised my eyes upward to 
a personal God seated in the heavens; 
still, instinctively, | hoped that somewhere 

96 


those other human beings whom I had 
loved and lost still existed —were not 
extinguished at their death, as were the 
countless multitudes of other living things. 
It was natural, | suppose. You can not 
turn off a man’s belief, like water from a 
faucet. Old trains of thought, old emotions, 
old longings, remain — and old viewpoints, 
curious and illogical, but perfectly sincere. 
Occasionally there came back to me 
again that speculation of the summer. Was 
I witnessing the disintegration of another 
great faith — the first rapid progress of the 
fading away of the Christian religion from the 
earth? The idea still shocked me — terrified 
me in a way, despite the fact that | myself 
had just formally renounced my belief. 
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| had had acknowledgments of my with- 
drawal from the White Church soon after 
my last interview with Mr. Griswold, 
sent both by the clerk of the church and 
by Mr. Griswold himself. Besides these, | 
had no letters from the Street of white 
houses — with the sole exception of two 
from the Doctor. From Celeste Griswold 
| had not heard at all. It was as if a heavy 
door had closed between me and all my 
past. I was alone—left to work out, 
essentially by myself, a way into the new 
and uncertain Universe where my loss of 
faith had left me... 

| was lonely, rebellious, melancholy, with 
the romantic, melodramatic melancholy 
of youth. But, after all, I had the life and 
hope of twenty-one; and | had, too, a 
restless and eager curiosity which I know 
now ‘has always been unusual, perhaps 
abnormal, with me. My apprentice work 
in the science of life held me more and 
more: I spent my two short vacations of 
that last college year at it, and | now 
planned definitely to carry it further by 
studies in Germany. 

And so it was the next summer after my 
graduation before | returned to the Street 
of white houses again—and then only 
preparatory to my start abroad. 

It seemed very still the afternoon | re- 
turned there — still with the silence of a 
dozing, aging country town. The pitiless 
scrutiny of a summer afternoon sun shone 
upon the dusty~ street. There was no 
doubt of it — the place grew shabby. 

The trolley car that had brought me 
thumped and jarred its way into the dis- 
tance. There was a woman somewhere, 
singing, in an old, cracked voice, that fa- 
vorite, mysterious song of my childhood: 


“Shall we gather at the river?” 


I stopped and listened. | had not 
heard that song before in years. 

An old cat lay stretched out, cooling 
upon a stone in the shadow of our house; 
a horse stamped; somewhere from the elm 
trees the song of the vireo came to me 
again through the hot, still air. But no- 
where was any one in sight. 

I went into the old house with the 
white pillars—my house now. Our old 
servant, the deaf old “hired girl” who kept 
It open, greeted me. She lived alone in 
the kitchen. The old house was closed 
in front,—like so many houses in old 
New England,— apparently all dark and 


dead, but still with just one spark of old 
life at the back. 

| came out again, a little oppressed; 
and there, at last, was a human being. 
Mr. Tubbs, the organist, sat on his porch, 
across the lawn, his carpet slippers on his 
feet. 1 went over to sit with him. 

“Well, well, how are you?” said Mr. 
Tubbs, rising slowly from his old rocker. 

“Fine,” I said. “ How’s everything here?” 

“Just the same — just the same,” 
Mr. Tubbs. “Nothing new. No 
ment; no excitement at all,” he 


said 
excite- 
added, 


“since the time you nearly closed up the 
White Church.” 
“Closed up the White Church!” I said. 


“Tt 

“That’s what they tell me,” said Mr. 
Tubbs imperturbably. 

“How?” | asked. 

“Your grandfather just about supported 
it, didn’t he?” asked Mr. Tubbs 

“He gave a good deal, | suppose,” | 
answered, beginning to understand. 

“Well, | suppose they counted on you 
to do the same,” said Mr. Tubbs. 

“They're all right now, are they?” I 
asked quickly. 

“Oh, | guess so,” said Mr. Tubbs. “I’m 
getting my money regular from them; | 
know that.” 

“That’s good,” I said. 

“And they’re going to have the ordina- 
tion of the new minister next week.” 

“The new minister!” | said. 

“Why, yes,” said Mr. Tubbs. “Old 
Griswold resigned, and they’ve got a new 
one now. The old man is going to be a kind 
of assistant — kind of retired on a pension, 
you might say. They call him some name 
—emeritus; that’s it, ain’t it? — pastor 
emeritus. Why, you knew that, didn’t 
your” asked Mr. Tubbs. 

“No,” I said. It certainly was strange 
that I had not heard it, in some way. 

“Is that so?”’ said Mr. Tubbs, with the 
natural satisfaction of one who bears im- 
portant news. 

“Yes,” he went on, enlarging it. “‘ You 
ought to have seen the old man at the 
first of it. He almost went crazy when 
they talked about closing up his church, 
at the start there. Crazy —tramping up 
and-down the town like a lunatic. Queer 
old codger, ain’t he? I like him, too. But 
he’s a kind of a crank, ain’t he?”’ 

“What are they living on — his family?” 
I asked quickly. 
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“| guess it was pretty hard sleddin’ for 
a while —for him and his sick wife and 
that girl of his,” said Mr. Tubbs. “They 
were poorer’n poverty. I guess the girl 
took the brunt of it; she had to. The old 
man’s a child in money matters. He gave 
away everything he laid his hands on. But 
she’s smart—a smart girl,” said Mr. 
Tubbs, winking broadly at me. “Ain't 
she, eh? 1 guess I don’t have to tell you. 

“She kept them going some way,” he 
went on, when he received no response 
from me —‘‘patchin’ and darnin’ and fix- 
in’ them up. I don’t believe they’ve got 
anything on that ain’t been turned three 
times. But now | suppose it'll be differ- 
ent; I suppose they'll have a little money.” 

| got up and left him and went home. | 
wanted to be alone. What had | been re- 
sponsible for — how much? What had | 
done to the White Church — to its minister 
— to Celeste Griswold? Had I, for all these 
months, been an unconscious instrument 
in the hands of fate for their destruction? 

So, that first afternoon, although it was 
already quite late, | found myself in the 
office of Mr. Doty, the new chief magnate 
of the White Church, in his growing and ever 
more prosperous stomach bitters factory. 

“Come right in; sit right down,” said 
Mr. Doty heartily — taking my hand into 
both of his quite soft palms. His big face, 
his white tie and waistcoat, his close, iron- 
gray side-whiskers even, radiated prosper- 
ity and an almost wanton good will. His 
left hand traveled to my shoulder while 
his right still heartily shook mine. 

“Well, yes,”” he said, when the first ex- 
cess of greetings were over and | had asked 
my question. “‘ Your going, or your grand- 
father’s going — whichever way you put it — 
almost closed us up.” 

His manner changed entirely as we came 
down to talking business. His eyes were 
shrewd and confident; his speech was 
terse and to the point — stripped at once 
of all superfluous ornament. 

“Yes, it did look pretty dark for a while 
there after you left us,” said Mr. Doty. 
“What did you do it for, young man?” he 
said, interrupting himself. “What did you 
do it for? | never could understand.” 

| murmured something. 

“Well, anyway,” went on Mr. Doty, 
after listening attentively to it — apparently 
in vain — “anyway, you almost closed us 
up. The first thing | knew was Mr. Gris- 
wold coming to me to resign just after you 


went back to college. Why, it was the 
morning after you left!” said Mr. Doty, 
remembering. 

“*I’m too old,’ said the old mau. ‘I 
should have gone long ago. God's judgment 
is on me for remaining. New blood, new 
blood!’ he kept saying. ‘You’ve got to 
have a younger man.’ 

“I saw | couldn’t talk to him then. | 
never saw a man in such a state. He was 
shaking all over. His skin was as yellow 
as saffron. So, finally, | sent him away, 
and said we would consider it. We all 
thought that he would stay on and finish 
out his thirty years, anyway. 

“But when we came to look into it,” 
said Mr. Doty, settling down into his chair 
and putting his finger-tips together before 
his face, “the old man was right: some- 
thing had to be done. I'll tell you,” said 
Mr. Doty. “It looked so bad there, first 
off, that we just about settled it that there 
was nothing to do but shut up the old 
church. Shut it up and all gd over to the 
Brick Church in the village —over to 
Dr. Spurdle’s.” 

He stopped and looked at me. 

“Now, there’s the man you ought to 
have seen about those doubts and qualms 
of yours,” said Mr. Doty. “He'd have 
straightened you out quicker than scat. He’d 
put you on firm foundations again. There’s 
a man educated with the best of them.” 

All | knew of the Rev. Dr. H. Wingate 
Spurdle were his Browning lectures. 

“Now, you know the sensible thing for 
us to do,” said Mr. Doty, “just as well as 
I do. It was just as | said: to close up 
this church — close it up and cut down 
your overhead charges. There’s room 
enough for us all in Spurdle’s church, and 
to spare. What’s the use of two plants, 
when one will do? Cut down your overhead 
charges,” said Mr. Doty; “that’s what I 
believe in — everywhere. It’s good busi- 
ness; it’s good common sense. 

“But the question was,” went on Mr. 
Doty, “what were we going to do with the 
old man? You couldn’t turn him out — 
not after all those years, could you? Es- 
pecially when everybody knew he hadn't 
got a dollar. You couldn’t, could your” 

“No,” I said emphatically. 

“No,” said Mr. Doty. “It didn’t seem 
right. Nor closing up the old church, either 
— when you came right down to it. That’s 
one of the oldest churches in the State; 
did you know it?” 
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| said I had thought so. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Doty. “Oh, it wasn’t 
easy. But we thought we'd have to do it. 
But then, all at once, the old man started 
out himself. He must have been a strong, 
powerful man in his day,” commented Mr. 
Doty. “I never saw anybody like him. 
He wore us all out getting that money. 
He was at it night and day—till finally 
it came. But it ’most killed him getting it. 
Toward the last of it, he trembled so, | 
thought he must have the palsy. But he kept 
right at it. He got money out of people who 
never gave a dollar before in their lives.” 

“He didn’t ask me,” I said. 

“Well, no,” said Mr. Doty. “No. We 
spoke of that. But Mr. Griswold wouldn’t 
have it. He said the Church of Christ 
couldn’t stoop to take the money of an 
infidel. Those are his words, you under- 
stand.” 

“Yes, | understand,” I assured him. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Doty; “finally we raised 
it. We raised quite a good deal by sub- 
scription, and then some of us took a mort- 
gage on the church property. Well, we 
got the debts pretty well cleared up. And 
then —then the old man was going to 
step down and out, anyway. 

“But, of course, we couldn’t hear to 
his leaving us entirely,” said Mr. Doty. 
“That wouldn’t do—not after all he 
had been doing. So then, finally, we 
fixed it up this way: we took his old sal- 
ary, twelve hufidred dollars, and gave 
him five hundred dollars of it. And the 
rest we took and got a young minister 
just out of a theological seminary.” 

“Can the Griswolds live on five hundred 
dollars a year?” | asked. 

“He says they can,” said Mr. Doty. 

“What kind of a man is the new min- 
ister?” | asked, after a little wait. 

“Mr. Millett?” said Mr. Doty. “Oh, 
he’s a good young man. But, when you 
think of it, what can you get for seven 
hundred dollars a year? You can’t get 
much of a preacher nowadays for that 
money, can your” 

“No,” | replied. 

“No. And you don’t 
reflectively, “‘to have so much to pick 
from, anyhow, as you used to. They don’t 
seem to get such good stock into the min- 
istry as they did. Do you think so?” 

“No,” I said, “I do not.” 

“No; I tell you,” continued Mr. Doty, 
getting up and closing his desk, “‘about 


seem,” he said 


all we can expect now is to keep the old 
church going while Mr. Griswold lasts. 

“Well, shall we walk along home to- 
gether?” asked Mr. Doty then. His man- 
ner was changed once more —from the 
business to the personal. He was fixing 
the collar of my coat. 

“Il want you two men to get together, 
my boy — you and Dr. Spurdle,” he said 
solicitously. “I want you to have a talk 
with him sometime. He'll fix you up; 
he’ll fix you up in two shakes of a lamb’s 
tail. You’ll be back with us yet.” 

After supper Mr. Tubbs called me over 
to his porch across the lawn, and, as we 
sat there talking, the bell of the White 
Church began to ring, rousing again a 
thousand memories, bringing back again 
the whole atmosphere of my childhood. 
I realized that it was prayer meeting night. 
And soon we saw passing the few atten- 
dants—the women in black gowns, the 
three or four bent old men — the same old, 
slow, black-clothed flock of Mr. Griswold’s 
Thursday evening meetings, but smaller, 
a little smaller, always dwindling year by 
year. 

“The old man still keeps going,” said 
Mr. Tubbs. 

| looked down the street,and saw Mr. 
Griswold, with his Bible in his hand. 

“‘He’s getting kind of wabbly,” said Mr. 
Tubbs. “‘He’s aged a lot these last six 
months.” 

And, as he spoke, it struck me that I 
had not seen Celeste Griswold going in 
to the service. 

“No; she stays at home with her mo- 
ther,” said Mr. Tubbs, to my question. 

“I believe,” | said, more or less trans- 
parently, a little later, “I'll walk down the 
street a way.” 

| had not known what | should do about 
seeing Celeste Griswold, after that long 
silence of hers. I had debated it many 
times. But now it was no longer a matter 
of debate. Now that |. was here, an im- 
pulse stronger than myself moved and con- 
trolled me. I remember well the crunch 
of my feet upon the gravel walk of the 
parsonage —the curious little catch in 
my breath as | went up the steps. Through 
the low window of the old house | could 
see*Celeste inside, sewing. 

| knocked, stepped up, and stood in 
the open doorway. She rose, unconscious 
of my presence there or in the town, and 
came toward me. There were a number 
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of greetings | had practised in my mind for 
our next meeting — bitter, generous, flippant. 
All that I really said was ‘Celeste’ —a 
little hoarsely. 

She said nothing at all. Her hand 
went up before her face with a sudden 
motion of warding me away. 

“May I come in?” | asked. 

“Yes,” answered Celeste in a low voice. 

“| was not sure,” I stammered. 

“Sure?” she asked, in a somewhat 
louder tone. 

“That I should be welcomed.” 

“Please don’t!”’ she said. 

“I beg your pardon, Celeste,” | replied. 

“We're not like that — you know it,” 
said Celeste Griswold’s clear voice, with 
a touch of quick resentment. 

“1 could scarcely blame you if you were, 
Celeste,” | said. 

We had seated ourselves, without even, 
as | remember, shaking hands. 

“The first thing | want to say,” I went 
on hurriedly, “before anything else, | want 
to tell you: I did not know—1I hadn't 
the slightest idea of what had happened 
here until | came this afternoon. I didn’t 
even know your father had resigned.” 

She glanced up. Her eyes, clear and di- 
rect, met mine — then looked down again. 

“How is your father, Celeste?” I asked. 

“Pretty tired,” she answered. She had 
taken her sewing into her lap again. 

“Celeste,” I said, “I can’t tell you how 
sorry | am — how disgusted with myself 
for causing him all that trouble.” 

“You didn’t cause it,’’ said Celeste. 

“I set it going,” | said. 

“No,” said Celeste, letting her work 
drop into her lap. “I thought so at first. 
But it wasn’t so. If anything, I should beg 
your pardon for my quickness that night. 
But you know how I am. When you hurt 
my father so, I couldn’t bear it. I can’t 
ever bear to see him hurt —at all. And 
when he fell Py 

“I know,” I said. 

“But it wasn’t your fault,” she went 
on; “I saw that long ago. Nor ——” 

“Yet you didn’t write,” I said quickly. 

“{ couldn’t write; you know that,” 
said Celeste Griswold, looking up at me 
again. “I can’t write you now.” 

“IT want to ask you something,” | said 
at last. “You know, I’ve got my grand- 
father’s money now—all of it. And 
since I’ve had it the church hasn’t had 
any —the way it used to with him.” 





Celeste had stopped sewing and was 
looking at me keenly. She did not speak; 
she waited. | stumbled on, embarrassed: 

“Now, Celeste, what | thought was this 
— that is, perhaps you would do it, | mean. 
Now, can’t you think up some way for 
some of that money to go to the White 
Church? That your father would let 
them take it, | mean to say. 

“Yes,” I said, hurrying, “and that 
some of it would come to him, too. It’s 
a shame, the way it is,” | went on, getting 
more confused. “It isn’t fair, the way it 
is. They haven't given him anything much 
—the church. And here I have this — 
more than | want. And I thought ——” 

“We are not beggars,” said Celeste Gris- 
wold, flushing. 

“Oh, Celeste!” I said. 

She was so quick, always. 

“He wouldn’t take it. Nor the church, 
either,” she said — and stopped. 

Then suddenly she lafighed — seeing my 
face, | suppose. 

“The same boy,” she said. “The same 
old dreaming, impractical boy. Look, Cal- 
vin. How could we take your money? Put 
yourself in our place.” 

“| beg your pardon, Celeste,’’ | said. 

“Don’t,” she said—‘“don’t do that 
again. I am afraid it is | again who ought 
to beg yours. You are generous. You 
always were.” 

“No,” | said. “I was responsible, in 
a way, for everything.” 

“No,” said Celeste Griswold. “I've 
thought it over a great many times. It 
is not your fault, nor mine — nor any one’s. 
It’s something else — something bigger than 
ourselves.” 

“It’s inevitable,” | said, suddenly 
sensing it. “It’s the times —the spirit 
of the times.” 

She gave a little start; | asked her why. 

“Nothing,” she said; “nothing, except 
that you said it in exactly the same words 
that came to me. It is inevitable. 

“No,” she said, musing; “it’s no one’s 
fault — neither yours nor mine. It’s in- 
evitable; that’s it. Life takes people that 
way, doesn’t it? And turns them in dif- 
ferent directions? You and | are on en- 
tirely opposite paths; that’s all.” 

“No,” I said quickly. 

“Could they be more different?” she 
asked. “You're going to Germany, they 
say, to study that new thing, that last 
new knowledge of the world —of which 
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| shall know nothing, ever, | suppose. l 
shall stay here with my father — and his 
church.” 

“No; I don’t believe it,” I said. 

“Excuse me,” said Celeste — and got up. 

There was some one at the door, a 
woman whispering, | gathered, about her 
mother’s health: ‘‘How is she feeling to- 
night? No, I won’t come in, thank you. 
| just thought I would ask.”’ 

It seemed to me, as | listened, that it 
was Miss Avery’s voice speaking. Ce- 
leste came back again when she was gone. 
She seemed a little troubled — disturbed. 

“Your mother is no better?” I asked. 

“No,” she answered. 

“Don’t you get frightfully tired some- 
times, Celeste?” I asked her. “All this 
care — your mother? It’s too much.” 

“Too much!” said Celeste Griswold 
sharply. “‘My mother!” 

| went away soon after that. It was 
nearly time for closing the prayer meeting. 

“My father will want to see you later, 
Calvin,” Celeste said, sending me away. 
“But not to-night, | think. He’s too tired, 
too excited over the ordination next week. 
After that ” 

“Oh, all right,” I said. 

So, in those next few days before the or- 
dination, | saw Celeste Griswold and her 
father only as they passed by on the street. 

When the ordination came, at last, I saw 
the exercises from beginning to end, seated 
in our old pew. 

It was June, ‘and the old church was 
dressed with the flowers of the season 
old-fashioned flowers: pale pink roses, 
yellow, lilies, and syringas; decked out, 
the thought struck me as | looked around, 
like the withered bride at a golden wedding. 
Behind the decorations, the place stood 
worn and faded and old. 

On the platform were Mr. Griswold, 
several other figures that | knew, and Mr. 
Millett, the new man. I saw him then for 
the first time. He seemed, at first glance, 
very young and very slight and pale. 

It was Dr. Mercer, president of the 
Christian College, who began the speak- 
ing. He dwelt most gracefully upon the 
pleasure of the occasion—the vigorous 
joy of the younger man girding up his loins 
for his life-work; on the happiness and 
calm of his dear old friend, who was passing 
so pleasantly, his labors well accomplished, 
into the vale of peace. 

The figure of the new minister, it seemed 


to me, did not warrant the comparison 
with the eager athlete. He seemed anemic, 
rather; his face had a look, a peculiar look, 
as if he were frightened. Beside him the 
stern and haggard face of Mr. Griswold 
suggested very little the aged servant about 
to rest peacefully from his labors. 

Mr. Griswold himself spoke next, giving 
the sermon of the day. His underlying 
theme was the Church—the temple of God. 
He gave his text, and repeated it, according 
to his old custom. It was from Habakkuk 
—a verse long familiar to my childhood: 
“But the Lord is in his holy temple: let 
all the earth keep silence before him.”’ 

His voice shook just a little, | thought, 
as he read it. He paused for a moment 
afterward. His hand lay, palm up, upon 
the great open Bible. I remember I| could 
see his big thumb trembling with weakness 
and excitement. Otherwise he was mo- 
tionless. 

Had any figure in my life, | was asking 
myself, ever made such a mark upon my 
imagination? Was any memory of my 
childhood so impressive? There was a 
touch of the supernatural in my remem- 
brance of him: divine authority person- 
ified, almost divinity itself, in those first 
dim years; the man of God, the prophet 
of the faith. And now, I saw, his coat 
was very shiny at the shoulders; one of 
his immaculate cuffs had been over-worn. 
A thin, weary, aged man — nothing more. 

“You and | have met together,” he 
began, “here in the silence of the shadow 
of the Almighty, how many times — how 
many times? To-morrow no more, no 
more — not as we have been.”’ 

| watched him closely —we all did. 
His solemn voice filled the auditorium 
again, as in my childhood. He was rousing 
himself again for another sermon of warn- 
ing, but more eccentric, it seemed to me, 
more broken in its language and its logic. 

“Many of us are gone. There, and there, 
and there!” he said, darting his long fore- 
finger from one place to another in the 
empty pews. ‘We see them still, you and 
I, as they gathered on sunny summer morn- 
ings, here in the courts of the most high 
God, to our worship.” 

He stopped, his lean, wiry figure tense, 
his thin face more skull-like than ever. 

My memory voyaged out again across 
the past. Its figures started back to life 
more at the call of that sonorous 

My grandfather sat motionless, his 


once 
voice. 
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booted legs crossed, by the pew door; my 
grandmother, shrunk beneath her tiny 
shawl, at the other end; and | myself half 
way between them. And others, many 
others, all gone, too. 

A few were left: across the aisle, Mr. 
Doty, shining in his white vest and tie; 
across the church, Celeste Griswold. She 
sat in the posture | remembered her in, 
even as a little girl — hands folded in her 
lap, in her most decorous, attentive church 
attitude. Her eyes were fixed keenly, a 
little anxiously, on her father’s face. 

“Gone, all gone,” said Mr. Griswold’s tre- 
mendous voice. “‘Gone! But here, we know, 
in this sanctuary, still abides the _pres- 
ence of the most high God, and will abide, 
when we are no longer even memories. 
Round us, round us everywhere,” he 
called solemnly, sweeping with his great 
hands, “we feel Him, we know Him near. 
Do you doubt it? Do any of you doubt 
it— who all these years have felt the 
Presence with you in this holy place? 

“And yet —” He paused, lowering hi 
voice. “And yet, about us everywhere, 
questionings, whisperings, and pointings 
in the market-places of men—zin the 
seats of the scornful. ‘Will God’s Church 
survive?’ they ask—not here, but every- 
where. Will the holy tabernacle, where 
you and I have worshiped, survive these 
growing, growing, growing attacks upon 
it? Let us see.” 

It was an old-time exhortation. 

“Let us take our knowledge of God’s 
chosen people —the years that led on to 
the destruction of the Temple.” 

My mind went drifting off again to mem- 
ories. The day was warm; the strong, 
sweet, reminiscent odor of the syringas 
filled the place. The voice of the preacher 
came through to me at intervals, by snatches, 
as he set forth God’s vengeance on the 
offending Jews. He called out great, 
roaring mouthfuls from the prophets, the 
awful curse of Jeremiah upon Judah: 

“*Such as are for death, to death; and 
such as are for the sword, to the sword. 

.- And I will appoint over them four 
kinds, saith the Lord: the sword to slay, 
and. the dogs to tear, and the fowls of the 
heaven, and the beasts of the earth, to 
devour and destroy.’”’ 

I lost the thread after that, drifting — 
caught it up again. 

“Such was the fate of Israel. And what 
of us to-day? What of this generation? 


Doubt?”’ he was saving. ‘Yes! Unbelief? 
That, New, strange beliefs, indiffer- 
ence, our so-called education? Yes.”’ 

He roused himself as of old to the height 
of his exhortation — perspiration running 
in streams, his collar wilted, a_ string 
upon his neck. 
abominations — all destined to 
quick and final downfall. Destroyed, broken 
on the precious corner-stone — the sure 
foundation foreseen by Isaiah in his proph- 
ecvy. But woe to the generation that 
cherishes them! 

“The gospel of our Lord, the light of 
all men, fading? Do we see it fading — 
going from us? Do we? Can we even 
dream of a world from which that light so 
freely given was withdrawn? Withdrawn 
~gone! And darkness and desolation and 
despair settled once again upon the eves 
and souls and understanding of men. No 
—no!”” he shouted. “Your soul recoils, 
and every fiber of your body. And every 
instinct and hope within you cries aloud, 
‘No. A thousand times, no —no!’” 

His climax had come and gone. It was 
an old man’s outburst of emotion — un- 
usually strong, but soon expended. He 
passed on in a gentler voice, recalling the 
loving-kindnesses of God manifested to 
them always, in those years together; His 
salvation, unmeasured, free to all. He 
spoke of the passing of every man out of 
the heat of the day; the coming of the 
night, when ne man works; and finally 
—tiredly, huskily—of the laying down 
of the burden upon younger, stronger 
shoulders. And so on through his kindly, 
friendly introduction of his successor. 

They seemed rather narrow shoulders 
that were to take the load, as they ap- 
peared in the old Gothic pulpit-chair. He 
was very frail and shrinking — Mr. Mil- 
lett. The impression of the scared look 
upon his face grew upon me. 

Several others spoke. Dr. 


tao. 


“ Lies, 


Spurdle, I 
remember, fashioned his address upon the 
meeting of Paul and the men of Athens 
before the altar to the Unknown God. He 
dwelt first, easily, upon Spencer’s Unknow- 


able; the hesitations of the belief of the 
present day — answering, smoothing over 
Mr. Griswold’s fierce denunciations and 
feass. But mostly he wove his sentences 
about the altars of the Greeks — the meet- 
ing of faith and culture to-day. Pales- 
tine had given us duty: Greece had brought 
us joy. It was not too much, with our 
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new understanding, to say that the two 
united in the New Testament. We must 
not fail, then, to thrill with the joys, the 
holy joys, of duty; nor be remiss in the daily 
performance of our joy. For, in this happy 
fusion of our new faith, joy was duty; 
duty was great joy. He quoted, as he 
ended, a wordy, cloudy passage from 
“The Ring and the Book.” 

The eyes of Mr. Griswold were on him 
for a time. His eyebrows, | noticed, had 
grown more shaggy lately; his eyes gleamed 
out from beneath them —for a time at 
Dr. Spurdle. But then they turned wearily 
away. They rested mostly, drawn by a 
compulsion he could not control, upon the 
figure of the youth who was to succeed him. 

The end had come at last. They stood 
together — the array of ministers upon 
the platform — while the new pastor pro- 
nounced the bencdiction. He seemed a 
nice boy, but certainly frightened. His 
Adam’s apple moved up and down in his 
thin neck; his voice was uneven and as- 
pirate. I had a definite impression of him 
now, which never left me afterward — the 
image of a scared boy, trembling before 
Almighty Jehovah, weighed down under 
the tremendousness of the responsibility of 
the souls of his congregation placed under 
his charge and guidance. Beside him 
stood the straight, tall, bearded figure of 
the old minister, Mr. Griswold, held erect 
to its full height, with the last conscious, 
muscular effort of a tired old man. 

They gathered, naturally, around the 
new minister at the end of the service. 
Why not? It wasehis day, after all. And 
yet, it seemed melancholy to me — the 
sight of the figure of old Mr. Griswold slowly 
descending the pulpit stair alone. A big, 
coarsely molded figure, made strong for the 
common uses of life, and worn with that 
usage — worn, and neglected finally by its 
users, common as an old household chair. 
Great hands, great feet; big, deep, heavy- 
cut features. He seemed very lonely as 
he came down, and very weary. His eve 
was humid; his skin was dry. And | 
thought once that | saw his long upper lip 
tremble with weariness or emotion. By 
impulse, | went forward to shake his hand. 
Celeste was there before me, watching, but 
not offering to help his slow movements. 
For Mr. Griswold, to the last, always re- 
sented being helped. 

He stopped a moment when he faced 
me, then held out his great hand. 





“I saw you, sir,” he said. “I was glad 
when I saw you once again in the house of 
God.” 

| pressed his hand; but his thoughts 
were not on me for long. 

“How did he impress you, sir — our 
new minister?” he asked me — with too 
much eagerness, | thought. 

I said what | could. 

And as | spoke I felt Celeste Griswold 
shrink back toward me. | turned and saw. 
It was Mrs. Judd, bringing condolences to 
Mr. Griswold on his retirement, and ask- 
ing, with her grin of sympathy, abour his 
wife. P 

“| heard she had a relapse,” she said. 
“And I could not wait longer to learn of 
her. Oh, how sad, how sad that she could 
not be here to-day — this day, this day of 
wonderful peace for you!” .» 

Some one touched me on the shoulder. 
It was Mr. Doty. 

“Dr. Spurdle’s over here; I want you 
to meet him,” he said, and led me away. 

“This is the young man | was talking 
about,” he said to him —‘‘the young man 
who lost his faith. I want you to get after 
him some day and show him what’s what. 
| want you to fix him up.” 

Dr. Spurdle inclined his head and said 
he was always glad to be consulted on 
spiritual matters. He had the somewhat 
languid air of a woman’s oracle, I thought. 
He was dressed with careful negligence. 
He wore a flowing tie and patent-leather 
shoes. A seal ring was on his hand; his 
black, curly hair was parted in the middle. 

Mr. Doty had his hands on both our 
shoulders now, cementing our new union. 

“TI want you two to get together and 
talk it out. I never shall be satisfied till he 
has had it out with you, Calvin,” he said. 

It was rather embarrassing for both of 
us. Dr. Spurdle, having the greater con- 
trol of manner, naturally ended it first 
by breaking away. 

“Well, what do you think of him? 
asked Mr. Doty. 

| said | was very glad to have met him. 

“A coming man,” said Mr. Doty — 
“a coming man. What did you think of 
the new man to-day — our Mr. Millett?” 

“A nice man,” I said, “but ——’”’ 

“Yes,” said Mr. Doty; “but ——” 

“Sort of scared — somehow,” | said. 

“That’s it— scared,” said Mr. Doty. 
“That’s the word. If you ask me,” said 
Mr. Doty, shaking his head thoughtfully, 
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“this can’t last —this can’t last. Sooner 
or later we'll go over to the Brick Church. 
Sooner or later Spurdle will get us. He’s 
a coming man.” 


The Vampire 
= ELANCHOLY, isn’t it, kind of?” 


I said. 

The Doctor and | sat together on my 
side porch, discussing my coming year in 
Germany. Before us went the first of the 
sparse black file of Mr. Griswold’s old praver 
meeting flock on the way to the evening 
meeting, the last service of the day of 
ordination 

“What?” asked the Doctor absently. 

“That,” I said. “The old church going 
down.” 

“Yes,” said the Doctor indifferently. 
“Melancholy, but not unusual.” 

“No, | suppose not,” I said, and glanced 
over at him as he sat looking down the street, 
the atheist; the spiritual bogie-man of my 
childhood — the man who had lived in this 
new, material Universe of unbelief, whose 
border | had just crossed from my old 
supernatural Universe of belief, all his life, 
much longer than | could remember. How 
did the changes that I thought [ saw ap- 
pear from his standpoint? Did he see, 
as | believed | was seeing, a general lapse 
in the Christian faith? If so, how did it 
affect him? 

“It's fading everywhere, isn’t it?” | 
ventured. 

“What is?” asked the Doctor, looking 
curiously at me, the wrinkles gathering 
in the corners of his eves — those eyes of 
a kindly Mephistopheles, wise with half a 
century of the knowledge of good and evil. 

“Relfgion,”” | said; “the vital interest 
in Christianity.” 

“Yes, in a way,” said the Doctor irrespon- 
sively. He seemed to be watching some- 
thing down the street 

But then he turned and.looked at me. 

“Have you set a date for the termination 
of the Christian faith?” he inquired. 

“Scarcely,” I said, hardening into an 
attitude of mental self-defense. For the 
light of mockery was kindled in his eye 
again. “Scarcely. But it is changing — 
yes, disintegrating —- faster than it ever 
did before, isn’t it? it’s got to now, hasn’t 
it, with all we know —with all we are 
learning — faster and faster?” 

! stopped. He was looking at me with 


keen amusement in his eyes, the crow’s- 
feet of laughter gathered in their corners. 

“All the signs of disintegration are on it 
now,” I said a little hotly. “You can’t 
deny that!” 

“Youth, Calvin, youth!” he answered me. 
“New worlds for breakfast every morning. 
And all the planets exploding about your 
ears every night. One date only for all events 
— now; if not to-day, to-morrow morning!” 

| kept silence before his mockery. 

“My son,” he said, his voice changing, 
“vou alarm yourself unnecessarily. They 
will be using Chrisfian rites for marriages 
and funerals long after the weather rubs 
our names off our tombstones.” 

He turned his eyes away from me, up 
the street again. 

“What do you think religion is, with 
the average man?” he asked me over his 
shoulder. “‘A passion of the soul, a great 
supernatural emotion?” 

“| don’t know, I’m sure,” I said, a little 
sulky from his raillery. ‘What ts it?” 

“It’s a social habit with most men, my 
boy, that’s all — handed down from mother 
to son, like table manners. It’s only with 
the abnormal, with the cranks, old Griswold 
or yourself,” he said —“cranks, and women 
sometimes — that it grips the soul. The 
rest of us ——” 

He spoke more and more absently. He 
stopped. He was watching some one. 

“The old ghoul,” he said. 

“Who?” i asked. 

And then | saw a familiar figure down 
the street. 

“She’s scented death again,’ said the 
Doctor. 

It was Mrs. Judd. 

“Watch her,” said the Doctor. “She’s 
coming here.” 

Sure enough; she stopped at the head 
of our walk, wavered like a hound un- 
decided upon its scent, and came up to- 
ward us at last. 

“Good evening, Doctor,” came the 
thin, lachrymose voice. “Excuse me for 
interrupting, won't you? But I couldn’t 
go by without asking you how poor Mrs. 
Griswold is getting on. Is she as low, 
Doctor —oh, is she as low as they say 
she is?” 

“Mrs. Judd,” said the Doctor very 
solemnly, “if I tell you the exact state of 
this case, can | count upon your aid?” 

“Yes, yes,” said the woman eagerly 

“| knew I could,” the Doctor answered in 
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a tone of exaggerated deference. “| knew 
| could. She is a sick woman, Mrs. Judd.” 

Mrs. Judd gave a little gasp of pleasur- 
able pity. 

“One of the things she must have now is 
quiet,” said the Doctor. “I must forbid 
her being seen by any one —even you. 
Will you tell that, Mrs. Judd, to the neigh- 
bors — to whoever asks?”’ 

“Certainly, Doctor, certainly. Oh, isn’t 
it terrible, Doctor?”’ said Mrs. Judd. 

“You'll be careful to remember it,” 
said the Doctor, “‘won’t you — because it 
is so very necessary. Absolute quiet is 
necessary now to keep her living.” 

“Oh, yes —oh, yes, Doctor; you know 
I will,” said Mrs. Judd, passing on to prayer 
meeting. 

“To-morrow morning she'll be there, 
just the same,” the Doctor told me. 

Mrs. Judd’s figure disappeared into the 
entrance of the church. She was late. 
The singing began at once in the vestry, 
and the sound of old votces in prayer. 

“Is she so sick?” | asked, concerning 
Celeste’s mother. 

“She can’t last 
Doctor. 

“| didn’t know,” | 
that way so long.” 

“Not much longer,” said the Doctor. 

“Look,” he said, with a change of voice. 

From across the street a pink figure was 
approaching the house of the Griswolds. 

‘““There’s another one,”’ said the Doctor. 

“| didn’t know she went there,” +I said. 

Miss Avery was at the Griswolds’ door. 

“Only when old Griswold is out. Prayer 
meeting nights always,” said the Doctor. 

Miss Avery came from the door again. 

“Woman’s business,” mused the Doc- 
tor, watching her. “Strange thing to watch, 
isn’t it—the stir among the women just 
before the passing of another life, in a 
little place like this?”’ 

| had no answer. 

“I’ve watched them years and years, 
now. They sense it far ahead. The men 
never — not until it happens. Men — they 
make me laugh, with their superior airs. 
Food-hunters, that’s all! Two thirds of life 
is in the women’s hands — all the real crises.”’ 

We sat silent again. 

“**From woman we come forth; to woman 
we go back to die. At each gate of life 
sits a woman, waiting.’ Is that it—do you 
remember?”’ said the Doctor. 

“1 don’t know it,” | answered. 


long now,” said the 


said. “She’s been 


“India, | think,” said the Doctor; 
Greece.” 

“| never heard it,” I said. 

The prayer meeting was over. The slow 
black flock filed out of church again, Mrs. 
Judd among them. She approached our walk. 

“She’s coming in again,”’ said the Doctor. 

Sne turned as he spoke — advanced self- 
consciously, her eyes down, till she reached 
the side of the porch. 

“Just a word,” said Mrs. Judd —‘just 
a word, Doctor. | wanted to ask you: 
If | go to the door, just to the door, to call 
on Celeste and ask for her dear mother — if 
| can help her, it can do no harm, can it?” 

“Yes, it can,” said the Doctor brusquely. 
“ No calling whatsoever now.” 

“Oh, very well, very well,” said Mrs. 
Judd, somewhat injured. “I only wanted 
to ask; I only wanted to do my duty. 

“Just one thing more,” she went on, 
moistening her lips. “‘ Just one thing more. 
| wanted to ask you this. If they had been 
able — if they had had the means to send 
her away to another climate, as they hoped 
— would it have been different? Would 
it have saved her?” 

The street light, from where | 
shone for a second on her glassy blue eves. 

“Probably,” said the Docter; “if she 
had been sent in time.” 

“Oh, isn’t that terrible —terrible!”’ wailed 
Mrs. Judd. ‘“‘Isn’t it inscrutable? Are not 
God’s ways inscrutable? That poor, dear 
woman, the wife of God’s servant, dying 
here, you might say, from the lack of means 
to live!”’ 

She went away, intoxicated with a new 
grief. 

“She'll be there to-morrow morning,” 
said the Doctor again, “knocking at the 
door. She can’t keep away. She must han- 
dle death continually. Her fingers itch for it. 

“Damn her!” he said suddenly. His 
unaccustomed heat astonished me. ‘“‘What 
can you do with her? You can’t shoot 
her. Nothing short of that will keep her 
away. You talk of physical causes for 
disease. Imagine it: put yourself in the 
dying, with that unclean thing 


“not 


stood, 


position . 
whining every morning at your door, wait- 


ing. She’s got my patient in such a state 
now that just to hear her voice at the 
doerway starts up a paroxysm of : oughing.”’ 
“And nothing to be done?” | asked. 
“Nothing short of physical force,”’ said 
the Doctor. “Oh, I tell you, my young 
materialistic friend, the Christian Scien- 
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tists have got you, after all. 
of our deaths are mental murcers 

My mind returned to my grandmother's 
last days. 

“or mental suicides, 
was saying. 

“No,” he went on; “you and I can do no- 
thing. The defense from such attacks must 
be ‘only by a woman — another woman. 
This time by that girl of theirs — Celeste.” 

His eyes looked shrewdly into mine. 





the Doctor 


“She can do it, | think,” he said. “Yes; 
she'll do it.”” He stopped. 
“*At each gate . . . a woman,’”’ he re- 


peated, musing. “We can thank God for 
it, most of us,— whatever God may be,— 
for that one woman who waits for us — at 
last. I’ve seen it so many, many times.” 

We were both silent again. 

“What a thing a woman is!” he said, 
at last. “‘What a vital creature! How 
her instincts and emotions reach down 
and take hold on life — on the roots of it. 
Take that girl of the minister’s. She's 
worth just twenty of us —of you and me. 
We fuss, and speculate, and play with 
our little shadows of life. She’s a living 
creature. All the great forces of the race 
live through her. Think of her. She's 
scarcely more than a young girl to-day. 
But I’ve been watching her nov for ten 
years, fighting, fighting, fighting for the pro- 
tection of her own flesh and blood. Na- 
ture — instinct; that’s all. But yet, we 
don’t see, very often, a specimen like that.” 

He started to go away. 

“Yes,” he said; “we can’t interfere. 
That’s woman’s business. They'll have to 
fight it out between themselves.” 

“An awful thing,” I said, thinking over 
all he had said to me — going over in my 
mind Celeste’s position. 

“What?” he asked. 

‘The women,” | said. “‘All this silent 
struggle for life here. A strange thing to 
see as it really is.” 

“Strange?” said the Doctor, leaving. 
“Nonsense. A rule of life — universal. 
You look out of your window now, and 
see the women fighting for their wounded 
and their dying and their dead, exactly like 
the women: of the Iliad — exactly: there in 
the warfare of barbarians; and here — 
in this dead place here — against the slow, 
septic poisoning of dry-rot.”’ 

For several days, then, | saw the women 
going back and forth from the house of the 


Griswolds — with flowers, with covered 
dishes. Mrs. Judd was there — exactly 
as the Doctor said — the earliest possible 
moment the next morning. Twice a day, 
for two days, she went and came — mak- 
ing very short stops, apparently, only to 
the door. On the morning of the third 
day she made a little longer stop. When 
she came away her face was very red; she 
seemed to be talking to herself. 

That was Thursday. I remember, be- 
cause the windows in the vestry of the 
White Church were lighted again that 
night for the weekly prayer meeting — 
because it was that night that | saw Ce- 
leste Griswold again. 

I was coming across the back lawn that 
evening. The service was under way; | 
could hear them singing. I looked up, and 
there was a white figure before me. I saw 
that it was Celeste Griswold. She had come, 
apparently, by the old back path behind 
the church which we had used as children. 

She startled me a little when I| saw her 
— she seemed so pale. Her face was that 
dead white of a frozen person’s. 

“Calvin,” she said, in a low, 
whisper. ‘‘Calvin!” 

“Yes, Celeste,” I said, hurrying to her. 
I thought there was probably some crisis 
in her mother’s sickness. ' 

She stood straight and still. Only her lack 
of color and her wide eyes showed emotion. 

“Tell me, is she going to die?” she 
asked —“‘my mother?” 

“Don’t,” she said, when I started to avoid 
her. “I’ve come to you to get the truth. 
| always have.” 

Eventually I told her. It had less ef- 
fect upon her than | expected. She re- 
mained exactly as she seemed at first — 
numb, as if gripped with cold. 

“One thing more,” she said evenly. “If 
she had gone away, if we had had the 
money to send her when we wanted to so 
much, would she have lived?” 

We stood beside the White Church — 
just back of the light from the last window 
of the vestry. A prayer was beginning, 
in the rapt voice of the bearded man who 
prayed. His strained accents came out 
through the open windows to us. 

“Oh, God, we thank thee —”’ he began. 

I tried not to answer her. “I don’t 
know —” I began. But I| saw that it did 
not satisfy her; | could not make my voice 
convincing. “Yes,” I had to say at last. 
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HE motion picture business is now 
among the very greatest of American 
industries. Like other great indus- 
tries of this country,— like the telephone, 
the production of woolens, the distribution 
of food-stuffs,— it has its enormously sal- 
aried genius. In the business of movies the 
$100,000 salary man is David W. Griffith. 
His story is emblematic of the motion 
picture industry. Six years ago Griffith 
escaped a fruitless tramping of the streets 
by securing a job as a “super” in a strug- 
gling film company. His pay was five dollars 
a day — if he worked; but he might work 
only two days in the week, or perhaps not 
at all. To-day he ranks with the highest 
paid men in America and presides over a 
gigantic film-producing plant in Los Angeles 
— and he is only thirty-five years of age. 
But, in the same period, the pictures 
which millions of people daily see on the 
screens have undergone an equally revo- 
lutionary change. Six years ago, the ac- 
cepted idea of a popular film was, perhaps, 
a policeman chasing a clown-thief down a 


THE STORY OF D. W. 


GRIFFITH 


THE S00, 000 SALARY 


hill until the clown fell over a barrel, into 
which he crawled while the policeman 
tumbled headlong behind. Now we have 
Browning’s “Blot on the Escutcheon” 
or “Judith of Bethulia’”’ or some great fea- 
ture film costing $50,000 or more to make, 
with thousands spent for accessories, and 
acted with entirely new technical princi- 
ples on a stage of a dozen square miles. 
To this remarkable development of the 
last six years no man has contributed more 
than Griffith. 

A Motion Picture Reformer 
When Griffith reached New York in 1908 
almost penniless. He had _ been 
an actor, originally in Louisville but more 
lately in California. There he had been 
leading man for Nance O’Neil, and had 
plav@éd in stock companies. Then, hav- 
ing written a play, “A Fool and a Girl,” 
he went to Washington to see James Kk. 
Hackett produce it. In a week this play 
died. So he borrowed a few dollars and 


he was 
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came to the metropolis. - He wandered up 
and down Broadway until, hard pressed 
for money, he walked into the office of a 
little motion picture concern, the Kalem 
Company, and applied to its head, Frank 
Marion, for a job as extra man. The mo- 
tion picture stage was the last resort for 
actors, in those days. Usually they changed 
their names before dropping so low. Grif- 
fith didn’t; but he said something that 
amused Mr. Marion: 

“Motion pictures might be dignified 
and put on a par with the spoken drama. 
In my opinion, you’ve got to change your 
whole style of acting. At present it’s only 
herse-play, and not true to life. Then, 
you don’t use the right kind of stories, 
and your photography is rotten!” 

“I’m afraid I can’t use you,” said 
Marion. “You seem to be rather 
visionary.” 

Griffith was going out, when the pro- 
ducer called to him: “You might try the 
Biograph Company, up in the Bronx.” 

Griffith went up there, kept still at first 
about his opinions of motion pictures, and 
got his five-dollar-a-day job. 

For a few weeks he took trivial parts. 
But he had an opportunity to study the 
production of motion pictures, and his 
conviction grew stronger that here was a 
chance to do some big work. Finally he 
said as much to his director. 

“No; we've got to have melodrama — 
burlesque!” the latter insisted. “What 
the people want is slapstick stuff, with 
perhaps a little magic French photogra- 
phy thrown in. Acting? Why, the acting 
doesn’t make any difference, so long as 
the characters move, and move fast.” 


Griffith Produces the First Modern 
Photo-Play 


Griffith turned his back in disgust, and 
came near quitting. Only his empty pockets 
kept him there. His need was his great 
opportunity. From that hour he began 
to develop plans, in his own mind, for 
building up the motion picture stage. 

“Give me one chance to put on a pic- 
ture myself,” he begged the management. 

The Biograph Company at that time was 
very small and very unsuccessful; but the 
management was broad enough to wonder 
if there could be any truth in the things 
Griffith said. “We'll give you one chance,” 
they promised him. 


His immediate superior, however, refused 
to let him have the regular company. 

“We've got to use them,” he said. “Go 
out on Broadway and pick up your own 
actors — and get ’em as crazy as you are!” 

Griffith recruited his characters and put 
on a simple domestic drama. He tried to 
make his people move and look like hu- 
man beings —and the picture sold well. 
He was given another chance, and another. 

Then, one day, the head director — 
who had always antagonized the Griffith 
idea — was called away suddenly, in the 
midst of a pretentious production. The 
head of the company came out into the 
rehearsal-room and saw Griffith. ““Go ahead 
and finish up this picture!” he said. 

Having a free hand, the young actor from 
California cut out all melodramatic hys- 
terics, and did some other revolutionary 
things. When the head director came back, 
he went into the projecting-room to see his 
picture. In surprise, he exclaimed: 

“You’ve cut off all their legs! And look 
at their faces—so close up that I can 
touch them! Nobody moves any faster 
than people do in real life. You’ve ruined 
the whole picture, and it has cost us five 
hundred dollars!” 

The management, however, let Griffith 
finish the picture, which the head director 
declared weuld be laughed off the screen. 
But it wasn’t. It made an instant hit, and 
exhibitors called for more like it. 

This was the first motion picture that 
brought the faces of the characters into 
such bold relief that the working of every 
emotion could be seen by the audience. 
Griffith called it the “close-up.” It was 
also the first picture that dispensed with the 
lower extremities. The effect, to the audi- 
ence, was like looking through a window. 
From that time on, Griffith was the chief 
figure in the production of motion pictures. 

It wasn’t many years before the Bio- 
graph Company was paying him a salary 
of $50,000. Then the Mutual Film Cer- 
poration offered him $100,000, and he 
took it. To-day he is producing motion 
pictures for that company, and, besides 
his salary, gets a percentage on the sales 
of his pictures. 


The French Influence in Motion Pictures 


Before Mr. Griffith’s activities, the French 
largely controlled the manufacture of mov- 
ing picture films. In those days the moving 
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picture was merely a diverting scientific 
toy, interesting simply because it moved. 
A horse eating hay, a moving train, a pop- 
ular dancer cutting capers, represented the 
usual standard of artistic achievement. 
The French, indeed, sent over occasional 
films that contained the suggestions of 
dramatic thought, but they were trivial 
and conventional in character. The art 
represented was the art of pantomime — 
flesh-and-blood emotions were unknown. 
They were always careful to get the com- 
plete figure, from the soles of the feet to the 
top of the head, on the screen, with the 
consequent loss in indispensable detail. 
The performers were from the lowest 
rank of the regular profession. An actor 
going to rehearsal skulked shamefacedly 
into the studio—to do work of this 
kind was a professional humiliation. The 
audiences were made up largely of chil- 
dren. The theaters, when there were 
separate theaters, were hastily made over 
shoe stores or butcher shops. The men 
who controlled the business rarely took 
themselves seriously; they were simply 
doing their best to satisfy a passing pop- 
ular whim. Like all other .artistic inno- 
_vators, Mr. Griffith had to fight his way 
against the short-sighted commercialist. 
To get actors was perhaps the biggest 
task. Griffith demanded movements that 
were absolutely natural. That was the 
fcundation on which the Griffith régime was 
built. All the traditions of the stage were 
against him, and he had to work out his 
theory in the face of ridicule and opposition. 
The result was that he had to have fresh 
material without previous stage training, 
and he had to do the training himself. 


Getting Realistic Emotional Effects 


So he began taking on good-looking 
young men and women — often mere boys 
and girls. In repeated rehearsals, before 
the camera was set going, he taught them 
to be their real selves. But he soon dis- 
covered that a motion picture director must 
really be the whole show. He was the 
first director to act out and interpret the 
various parts for his people. 

The really difficult part of this training 
lay not so much in acquiring the mere 
motions as it did in producing correct 
facial expressions. Griffith had cast out 
altogether the clown face; he required his 
people to depict the whole range of human 


feeling. And, since his “close-up” brought 
out the faces with stereoscopic relief, it was 
necessary to secure the utmost refinement 
of facial story-telling. 

To do this, Griffith, when necessary, 
adopted original methods. One of his 
pupils, Mary Pickford, once proved diffi- 
cult to handle in a certain scene where she 
should have shown temper. 

“Register anger!”’ he shouted. 
didn’t register. 

At the next rehearsal he began to find 
fault with Owen Moore, another member 
of his company. Moore was a good actor 
—and he was engaged to Miss Pickford. 
It made the young actress angry to hear 
her fiancé criticized — and just at that mo- 
ment Griffith turned quickly to his camera 
man, who was waiting for the signal. 

“Go ahead — grind!” said the director. 

The result was a perfect picture, with 
Mary showing true rage. 

In another picture a little actress, Mae 
Marsh, had a part in which she met with 
a sudden fright. It was a difficult rdéle, 
and Miss Marsh “fell down” repeatedly. 
At the next rehearsal Griffith had a man 
stationed in the wings with a double- 
barreled shotgun loaded with blank car- 
tridges. The camera man was in on the 
secret, and ready. At the critical moment 
the gun was fired, and the actress “regis- 
tered” exactly as Griffith desired. 

In building a picture, the scenes are not’ 
taken consecutively, as the audience ulti- 
mately sees them. The films are nothing 
but patchwork, and have to be cut into 
pieces and reassembled in proper order. 
Often a scene is photographed twenty times 
before an acceptable picture is secured. 

In developing his ideas of facial expression 
and bodily movements, Griffith became a 
close student of men and women in real life. 
He visited every sort of place in New York, 
from the morgues to the roof-gardens, taking 
his camera man with him and securing pho- 
tographs, either motion pictures or “still” 
ones. Then, by comparing his drama pictures 
with these, he could tell how truthfully his 
people had depicted various emotions. 

Once he secured a number of scenes 
unknown to the principals —of a young 
man and his sweetheart sitting on a bench 
in Central Park. The wavering, appeal- 
ing eyes, the downcast glances, the half 
smile and half frown, all were shown. This 
picture was never used publicly, but it has 
been duplicated in more than one reel. 


But Mary 
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In another case, coming upon a violent 
quarrel on the beach near Coney Island, 
he got some splendid pictures of men and 
women in excited anger, and the expressions 
on their faces formed models that were after- 
ward done in a professional motion picture 
with amazing similarity to the original. 

He was always on the watch for unwit- 
ting persons in the act of registering joy, 
grief, wrath, pity, and so on. Twice, in 


Sexes,”’ he gives his audience a shadow ser- 
mon that lingers long in their minds. The 
slinking drug “fiends,” the abandoned 
outcasts of humanity, the gay adventurer, 
the rich hypocrite — all have their lessons 
to tell, and Griffith stages these lessons and 
preaches the doctrine of love and morality. 
To-day the picture stage — not always, but 
in its higher aspects — is in some respects 
more powerful than the pulpit. 








MARY PICKFORD, 

one of Griffith's dts- 
covertes, who recently 
gave up ber réle in 

“A Good Little Devil” to 
moving picture 


return to the stage 








his search for types, he was shot at, and 
once he was attacked by a gang of thugs. 


On the latter occasion, Griffith and his 
faithful satellite, the camera man, jumped 
through a window and got away over a 
roof and down a fire-escape. 

Gradually, as he began to accumulate 
his types and his knowledge of them, Grif- 
fith developed his “picture-editorials” 
a wholly new departure both in pictures 
and in editorials. Some of these films are 
undoubtedly frank. They picture the woes 
and sins of the world in graphic minute- 
ness, and the prudish are sometimes shocked. 
But Griffith always turns his point. Upon 
some such topic as “The Battle of the 


Griffith writes these stories, as he calls 
staging an editorial, very rapidly — because, 
as a rule, he doesn’t do any actual writing 
at all. He gets his main idea, gathers his 
people in the studio, and, scene by scene, 
works out the theme. Whole dramas are 
often put on without a note to go by. 

Once, while making a picture sermon 
on the brutality of prize-fighting, he em- 
ployed a pugilist as one of his actors. As 
usual, Griffith got out in front of the cam- 
era-himself in rehearsal, to show the new 
member of the company how to act. The 
fighter was not an easy pupil; he lost his 
temper, and made a vicious swing that 
caught Griffith on the jaw. 
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{LTHOUGH ROBERT BROWNING 
insists that he was the greatest motion 


Escutcheon 


Now, Griffith is an amateur boxer, bag- 
puncher, and all-round athlete. He runs 
before breakfast, after 
night. He takes a 

when he can find 
bucking broncho to 
tone down his muscles. He let out on that 
pugilist so unexpectedly that he knocked 
him down. The picture, after cutting out 
the part that showed Griffith, was realistic, 
especially as to facial expression. The 
mind of the camera man, in 
getting the scene, was rewarded. 


miles for exercise 
pictures all 
water 


making 
plunge in ice 
an\ and rides a 


presence ol 


The Camera Man’s Presence of Mind 


At another time he “writing” an 
editorial on drunkenness, when an intoxi- 
cated man staggered into the studio. 

“Get out!” velled somebody. 

“Hold on!” exclaimed Griffith, as he 
stopped the camera man’s arm and shut 
down on the picture. “Bring in that man!” 

\ scene was created that gave the pic- 
turn, and the intoxicated man 
preached his own sermon on temperance. 

Many of the best are secured 
through the rapid working of the director’s 
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was counted a failure as a playwright, Griffith 


writer who ever lived. Under bis 


drau pac ked houses 

brain. He must see every move of every 
actor all the time, just as the leader of an 
orchestra hears the slightest discord made 
by any instrument. The command “Stop!” 


comes, very often, when the spectator 
sees nothing wrong. “You looked the 
wrong way,” perhaps Griffith says to 
somebody. Or: ‘You didn’t register 


avarice!” 


Griffith’s ““Corner in Wheat” wes prob- 


ably the first motion picture that ever 
presented a social argument. After he con- 
ceived the idea, he set out to buy some 


actual wheat. In all New York there were 
only twelve hundred bushels of No. 2 Red 

a queer commentary on grain speculation. 
He bought every bushel of it, and used it 
in picturing his “Corner,” in which he 
showed the disasters and hardships that 
follow deals in imaginary grain. 

This sort of effect had been un- 
heard of in motion picture work before, 
and producers were aghast at the cost. 
But Griffith was only beginning to spend 
money. The further he developed his 
methods, the more money he demanded, 
until a single picture would sometimes cost 
$50,000 or more. But the company for 
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which he worked suddenly sprang from 
obscurity into opulence and began to pay 
tremendous dividends. 


Robert Browning as a Scenario-Writer 


Not the least of Griffith’s achievements 
has been the introduction, as an author 
for the movies, of Browning, whom he in- 
sists is the greatest motion picture writer 
who has ever lived. By chance, he over- 
heard a conversation about Browning, and 
at once scented a plot. Browning had 
been a colossal failure as a playwright in 
the’40’s; but Griffith, after sitting up half 
a dozen nights to study him, staged the 
famous “Blot on the Escutcheon” and 
put the film before exhibitors. It drew 
packed houses. 

Then Griffith delved into the mysterious 
Browning again. He put on “ Pippa Passes,” 
and developed a thrilling series of scenes. 
Then he went to Tennyson and Kingsley 
and Hugo and Scott and Rawlinson’s 
“Ancient History”— and to the Bible it- 
self. Motion picture sages said it was im- 
possible; but Griffith — always following 
his own ideas, not those of other people 
—did it. He said to his employers: 


THE MOVING PICTURI 


- actors are getting ready for one of 


“Give me absolute authority and free- 
dom from interference, and all the money 
I need, and I'll make you the greatest 
picture of all.” 

This was “Judith of Bethulia,” which 
was staged in the desert near Los Angeles. 
The stage was twelve miles square, and it 
took four weeks to construct the walled 
city of Bethulia. Eight car-loads of people 
were taken out there every day for two 
weeks for rehearsal. 

Before this, Mr. Griffith had been en- 
gaged for months in searching the libraries 
of New York and Washington for illustra- 
tions and reference books. For a week at 
a stretch he spent thirteen hours a day at 
this task, with only a few minutes off for 
meals. The result was that his properties, 
down to minute details, were correct, so 
far as records made possible. 

During the making of the picturé it was 
necessary to show water at the scenes at 
the well. In repeated rehearsals the water 
ran out, for it all had to be imported into 
the desert. 

“Send a special train for two barrels of 
it!” said Griffith. 

Those two barrels of water cost more than 
eighty dollars; but Griffith would have spent 
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Griffith's famous “ close-up” 
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eight hundred rather than mar the picture 
by using imaginary water. He believes 
always in realism, and he hews close to 
nature; makeshifts don’t go. 

In developing films, old rules and old 
precedents went down before Griffith like 
so many tenpins. There had been a well 
established theory that continuity was one 
of the first laws of film-making. It oc- 
curred to this iconoclast, however, that in 
old-fashioned novels it was the custom to 
leave the hero hanging on the brink of a 
precipice and to switch the story back to 
another group of characters. So, in the 
picture upon which he was then working, 
he broke the continuity by bringing in 
abruptly the doings of the villain, return- 
ing later to his hero. A loud protest went 
up from the producers. But the device 
took wonderfully with the public, and to- 
day the “switch-back” or “flash-back”’ 
or “cut-back,” as it is variously called, 
is one of the standard methods of sus- 
taining interest. 

Griffith saw crudeness all through the 
old-fashioned motion picture. Once he 
was making a picture in which a young 
woman sat dreaming of her soldier lover, 
far away in war. In order to tell the au- 
dience what she was dreaming about, it 
was necessary to have a printed explana- 
tion thrown on the screen. This wasn’t 
poetry, in Griffith’s eyes. 

“I'll create a real dream,” he said. 

So he and his camera man worked all 
night, and for many nights, until they per- 
fected a device that brought the absent 
lover into the scene in a misty, ghestlike 
way —to fade out of the room as the 
girl awoke. 

After that, spirits played a _ beautiful 
and ethereal rdle in motion pictures, and 
the “fade-out” was used in many ways 
that eliminated the necessity for printed 
interpolations on the screen. To make 
a picture tell its own story is high art in 
photo-play work. 

Coming into the work, as he did, without 
any knowledge of photography and its al- 
lied problems, Griffith found himself stalled 
many times. In the most unaccountable 
way, grotesque pictures were often pro- 
duced where the most serious effects were 
wanted. But Griffith soon found that 
other motion picture producers knew little 
more about it than he. It was a new and 
largely unexplored art. On one occasion a 
petite actress showed up in the finished 





picture as a giantess. At another time, 
when a fond lover was embracing his 
sweetheart, his arm looked like the trunk 
of an elephant. 

Gradually Griffith evolved principles of 
position, make-up, ard lighting, and made 
many curious discoveries that advanced 
the art. He found it possible to make up 
short and slight actors so that they looked 
statuesque on the screen, 

To-day he takes a young man of the 
student type, usually, to play the part of a 
big, bestial bully. This merely illustrates 
the sort of problems that have been worked 
out in making the motion picture stage 
what it is to-day; indeed, the matter of 
make-up for motion pictures has become a 
science in itself. 


The ‘‘Close-Up’’ Griffith's Greatest 
Discovery 


No history of the motion picture busi- 
ness can ever be written which does not 
include Griffith as one of its great names. 
His contributions to this newest form of 
popular appeal are many and far-reaching. 
But by far the most vital of his contribu- 
tions has been the “close-up’— the dis- 
covery that it was a fundamental mistake 
to attempt to get the whole figure into the 
picture. As a result of ‘this one contribu- 
tion from Griffith, the photo actor has a 
wider range in describing his emotions with 
his facial muscles than any actor on the 
legitimate stage ever had. 

For six years Griffith’s conception of pic- 
ture possibilities has been steadily expand- 
ing, and the end of those possibilities, 
to his mind, is not yet in sight. He 
began when insignificant pantomimes were 
termed wonderful—a dozen scenes and 
a blinding flicker of light. Recently he 
produced a picture of seven hundred scenes 
and seven thousand feet of film! In the 
early days he discovered an actress who 
earned in motion pictures fifteen dollars a 
week; the selfsame actress now receives 
five hundred dollars a week. He came 
across a dry-goods clerk who was out of a 
job; the same man now draws, as an 
actor for Griffith, eight hundred dollars a 
week. With Griffith at only thirty-five 
years of age, it may well be that, before 
he abandons work, the present day in mo- 
tion pictures may come to seem as medieval 
as the feeble beginnings of six years ago 
appear now. 
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DOLPHUS came into my room one 
evening, some six weeks or so after 
his marriage. He had a particularly 

sheepish and furtive air, so I knew 
he meant to ask a favor of some kind. 
Adolphus, to do him justice, seldom wants 
a holiday. Most of his requests are inno- 
cent and easily granted. He often asks for 
some particular book to review or for a 
ticket to a concert. | never refuse him 
anything of the sort, so there is no real 
reason why he should tremble when he 
comes to ask his favor; but he always does. 

“Would you very much mind,” he said, 
“speaking to my wife?” 

“T’ll do it with pleasure,” I said “I'll 
go round to-morrow. .If she’s been bully- 
ing you ——”’ 

“Oh, dear, no!” said Adolphus. “And | 
don’t want you to go round to our house. 


She’s here, in my room. May I bring her 
in?” 

I do not think that Adolphus should 
encourage his wife to come to the office. 
He certainly ought to make it clear to her 
that she can not have interviews with me. 
However, the lady was there. 

“Is it your real wife this time?” 
“Or is it Miss Beresford again?”’ 

“Please,” said Adolphus, “don’t say any- 
thing about that to her. She doesn’t know 
the story, and it would be a shock to her.” 

“It would serve you right, Adolphus, if 
I told her the whole thing. You’ve no busi- 
ness to bring her here and spring her on me 
in this way. Show her in.” 

Fivé minutes later Adolphus opened the 
door of my room again. Mrs. Jennings and 
a man whom I had never before 
walked in. Adolphus himself retired. 


I asked. 


seen 
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Mrs. Jennings had some color in her face. 
At first | thought marriage had improved 
her, but I came to the conclusion later on 
that she was only flushed with excitement. 
The man she had with her would have 
excited any one. He was unusually tall, 
lanky, and very loosely put together. He 
suffered from some sort of disease which 
made it impossible for him to stay still. 
All the time he was in my room, he pranced 
up and down, he closed and unclosed 
his hands continually; his head kept moving 
from side to side; and his jaws worked 
as if he were chewing some sticky kind of 
toffee. Mrs. Jennings introduced him: 

“Mr. Tortont— Mr. Caesar Tortoni.” 
Then, in a whisper: “ The artist, you know.” 

| had never heard of Mr. Caesar Tortoni, 
but | did not say so. For all I knew, he 
might be a very famous artist; and it does 
not do for an editor to admit that there is 
anything in the world — even the fame of 
artists — that he does not know all about. 

“Of course,” | said, gently rebuking her. 

“He’s having an exhibition of his pictures 
under the auspices of the Literary Club. 
I’m secretary this year, you know.” 

This made the object of the visit clear to 
me. Tortoni evidently wanted to have his 
pictures written up in the Daily Gazette. 
He and Mrs. Jennings had come to persuade 
me to give him a column or a column and 
a half. There was no real difficulty about 
the matter. We always do pictures thor- 
oughly. Sir Isaac makes a point of our art 
criticism being on a generous scale. His 
theory, which he has often explained to me, 
is that art is very educative to the masses 
and therefore ought to be encouraged by the 
press. I do not suppose that any other 
provincial paper devotes as much space 
to the encouragement of art as we do. 

“We thought perhaps—” said Mrs. 
Jennings. 

“Certainly,” I said. “I'll send our head 
reporter round to-morrow. Did you say it 
is to-morrow the show opens?” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Jennings, “not the head 
reporter!”’ 

Tortoni was marching up and down my 
office, chewing furiously. He did not seem 
to be paying the smallest attention to any- 
thing we said. His perpetual motion began 
to get on my nerves. | thought it better to 
cut the interview short. 

“The head reporter,” | said, “always 
does our art criticism. We can’t afford to 
keep a special man for the purpose.” 





“But | want you to hear what Mr. Tor- 
toni has to say,”’ said Mrs. jennings. “He 
has such wonderful ideas — so new and so 
inspiring.” 

“Tell them to the head reporter to- 
morrow,” I said; “that’s the way the 
thing’s always done. The reporter turns up 
with his note-book. The artist trots out 
his theory. Thompson—that’s the re- 
porter’s name — takes down all that’s said, 
and makes a note about any picture that 
the artist wants specially noticed. It’s a 
capital plan, Mrs. Jennings — most satis- 
factory to the artist; and the public 
doesn’t mind.” 

“But —” said Mrs. Jennings 

Tortoni waved one of his loose arms at 
her, and she stopped at once. He began to 
speak. This matter surprised me, for I had 
somehow come to the conclusion that he 
knew no English. In reality, he knew more 
English than any man I have ever met. 
For more than a quarter of an hour he 
talked without a pause and terrifically fast. 
He used words that I had never heard 
before and had very seldom seen except 
in dictionaries. He walked up and down 
while he talked, and never once glanced at 
either Mrs. Jennings or me. 

For the first three or four minutes | was 
puzzled. The words he used were unusual, 
but | felt that | ought to know the mean- 
ings of them. They seemed to hang together 
in sentences as Tortoni spoke them, but the 
sentences conveyed no sense of any sort to 
my mind. I found myself growing curiously 
giddy. I looked at Mrs. Jennings to see 
how the speech was affecting her. | saw 
her, as if through a thick mist, sitting with 
her head poked forward and a look of rapt 
attention in her eyes She evidently under- 
stood Tortoni. My giddiness increased, and 
| found myself holding my. head tightly 
with both hands. Tortoni talked on, faster 
and faster. | gradually regained self-control, 
and for the last five minutes of his speech | 
tried to take notes of what he said. 

I am a fairly good shorthand writer. No 
politician whom I have ever reported 
could get far ahead of me. But Tortoni 
defeated me utterly. When | deciphered 
my notes afterward | found that | had only 
succeeded in getting a few phrases 1 am, 
however, prepared to stake my reputation 
that I took down what he said correctly. 

“Multi-colored and polyphonic surf of 
revolutions. . . . The box on the ear, the 
fisticuff of glorified, thoughtful immobility. 
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. . . The splendor and lavishness of enthu- 
siastic fervor in primordial elements. 
Come the good incendiaries with the charred 
fingers of crucified dreams.”” These are 
some of the things Tortoni said. When he 
stopped at last, | turned to Mrs. Jennings. 

“There’s no use his telling all this to me. 
I’m out of practice with my shorthand. 
Tell it to Thompson to-morrow. He'll get 
it down.” 

“We can not allow you,” said Tortoni, 
“to deposit flowers even once a year at the 
feet of the Gioconda.”’ 

“We don’t want to,” I said. ‘“‘As a 
matter of fact, Thompson never deposits 
flowers anywhere.” 


Isaac, 


“ 
Wi MORGAWs1 


‘if I bought bis pictures?’”’ 


I began to feel irritated with the man. I 
can put up with fools of any ordinary kind 


without losing my temper much. I often, 
for instance, speak quite patiently to 
Adolphus. But I am liable to get angry 
when | am persistently harried by raving 
lunatics. |! hit upon a plan which might 
get rid of Tortoni at once, and which would 
certainly, in the end, annoy him even more 
than he had been able to annoy me. 

“If you don’t like Thompson,” I said, 
“jl send Adolphus to do your show.” 

This was evidently what Mrs. Jennings 
wanted. She shook my hand warmly and 
thanked me with tears in her eyes. Then 
she seized Tortoni by one of his waving 
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arms and dragged him to the door. Tor- 
toni shook her off at the last moment, and 
turned to a large picture of Sir Isaac. 

“Painting,” he said, “1s a violent on- 
slaught upon the unknown forces and the 
diabolical cutlery of the sun.” 

This struck me as being a kind of threat, 
and | was not going to be cowed by it. I 
seized my ruler, a long, heavy weapon, and 
stood up to Tortoni. He did not take the 
slightest notice of me. After glaring at poor 
Sir Isaac’s picture for about half a minute, 
he pranced out of the room. I congratu- 
lated myself that | should have a ful: and 
ample revenge on Tortoni. If Thompson had 
done his pictures we should have had a col- 
umn or so of laudatory art talk of the usual 
kind. Thompson has all the phraseology of 
the business at his fingers’ ends. Adol- 
phus would, | felt sure, write something so 
silly that Tortoni would be seriously annoyed. 

I sent for Adolphus and told him of the 
treat that was in store for him. Instead of 
thanking me effusively, the unfortunate 
boy looked troubled and embarrassed. 

“I'd much rather not,” he said. “Isn't 
there any one else? Couldn’t Thompson?” 

“Your wife won’t have Thompson,” | 
said, “and her lunatic artist nearly talked 
the head off me when | suggested him. 
You've got to do it.” 

“But this artist is so very — peculiar.” 

“He is,” I said, “very That's the reason 
you're being sent to write up his pictures. 
If he’d been an artist of any ordinary kind 
he’d have been satisfied with Thompson.” 

“And | don’t know anything about pic- 
tures,” said Adolphus-—‘“‘any pictures, 
much less his.” 

It annoyed me to hear Adolphus saying 
this. For two years | have been trying to 
make a journalist of him, and it is painful 
to me to find that my labor is wasted. 

“Adolphus,” | said, “last week | told you 
to write an article on Poor Law Reform, 
and you said you knew nothing about it 
Yesterday | said you were to do a short 
paragraph on the new giraffe which Sir Isaac 
has presented to the Zoo. You said you 
couldn't, because you knew nothing about 
giraffes.” 

“| don’t know anything about them,” 
said Adolphus. “I really don’t.” 

“|’m not complaining about that,” I said. 
“You're not expected to know things. As 
a matter of fact, | don’t suppose that there 
are ten newspaper men in England who have 
even a fair working knowledge of Poor Law, 


giraffes, and pictures. My own mind is a 
mere blank about all of them; but — and 
this is the point, Adolphus —I can turn 
out an article on any one of them in half 
an hour. Give me an hour and | will work 
the whole three into one article. It isn’t a 
journalist’s business to know things. What 
he has to do is to instruct other people.” 

“But how can I, when “i 

“If you can’t,” | said, “you'll never be a 
journalist. Go away now, and bring me a col- 
umn about those pictures to-morrow night.” 

It was late when | arrived at the office 
next day. I was opening my mail when 
Adolphus came in with several sheets of 
manuscript in his hand. 

“Good,” | said. “‘Your account of Tor- 
toni, | suppose? | knew you could do it if 
you tried. Put it on the table and go away.” 

“But I haven’t done it,” said Adolphus 

“You have,” | said, glancing at his man- 
uscript. “I can see ‘The New Art’ at the 
top of the first sheet.” 

“The fact is,” said Adolphus, “I didn’t 
do it — myself, | mean.” 

“1 don’t care who did it, so long as it’s 
done.” 

“Oh, well,” said Adolphus, “as long as 
you understand that— But | felt it 
wouldn’t be honest to let you think I’d 
written this, when —— ” 

“Good heavens, Adolphus! what has 
honesty got to do with journalism? Haven't 
| told you again and again that the thing is 
to fill your column with some sort of stuff? 
If you find another fool to do it for you, all 
the better for you. I don’t care. Who did 
write the article?” 

“My wife,” said Adolphus. 

“Very well. She appeared to understand 
Tortoni, so | suppose it’s all right. You 
can go now.” 

Adolphus, however, lingered, fiddling 
nervously with some letters on my desk. 

“| wish you'd look at it,” he said at last. 
“I’m afraid it may not do.” 

“Hang it all! You ought to have more 
confidence in your wife, Adolphus. Isn't 
she a professor of English Literature? She 
must be able to write a simple account of 
a few pictures. Give me the thing.” 

The first two sentences fully justified 
Adolphus’ fears. The article most certainly 
would not do. 

“In several of the pictures presented in this 
exhibition,’’ Mrs. Jennings wrote, “ vibration 
and motion endlessly multiply each object.” 

This was plainly nonsense, but I had no 
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particular objection to it. Most art critics 
write a certain amount of stuff that has no 
meaning. Thompson always does, and | print 
it without the smallest misgiving. It was the 
next sentence that brought me up short: 

“Thus we have justified the famous 
statement regarding the running horse hav- 
ing, not four legs, but twenty.” 

| read this over five times slowly, and 
then turned to Adolphus. 

“How many legs has a horse, Adolphus?”’ 

“Four. | know that, but my wife and 
Tortoni re 

“It has four when it stands still,” I said. 
“How many has it when it runs?” 

“1 akways thought that it had only four 
then. But my wife ——”’ 

“Your wife,” | said, “seems to think that 
sixteen extra legs sprout out of its stomach 
the minute you say ‘gee-up’ to it. I’m 
sorry-for you, Adolphus — very sorry. This 
will mean the break-up of a home that 
might have been a happy one, but you'd 
better put her under medical care at once.” 

“1 don’t think she really believes it,”’ said 
Adolphus; “at least, not literally. It’s all 
that wretched Tortoni man. He talks to her, 


and you know she has a very highly culti- 


vated mind. The newest movements in art 
and literature appeal to her strongly. I 
don’t understand that about the horse my- 
self; but there may be something in it — 
from an artistic peint of view, | mean.” 
“If you feel that there’s anything in it, 
Adolphus, from any point of view, the best 
thing for you to do is to buy a horse. You'll 
get an old worn-out one quite cheap. Keep 
it in your back yard, and count its legs 
three times a day before meals. Make 
your wife count them, too. I’d suggest 
getting Tortoni to count them if | thought 
he could count; but he’s evidently too far 
gone for that. Don’t be content with sim- 
ply looking at its legs. Hold them firmly 
in your hands, first the fore legs, then the 
hind legs. Say ‘one, two,’ and give each leg 
a squeeze as you do so. Then say ‘three, 
four,’ and squeeze the other two legs. That 
may bring the facts home to you and your 
wife gradually. But, for goodness’ sake, 
get a quiet horse. Incipient lunacy is bad 
enough, but it’s much worse to have your 
brains scattered about the yard. You can’t 
expect a horse with any spirit to like being 
called a centipede. You wouldn't like it 
yourself if anybody said you had twenty 
legs. Your wife wouldn’t like to have her 
legs counted every day by some one who 


kept on insisting that she had seven or eight. 
In the meanwhile, you'll have to write some- 
thing yourself about this maniac’s pictures. 
I can’t print this stuff, you know.” 

“But | can’t —I really can’t! If you'd 
seen the pictures yourself you’d know that 
it is impossible. They’re not pictures. 
They’re not like anything. They’re just 
blobs of red and blue and circles and num- 
bers stuck in here and there. I wish you'd 
go and look at them.” 

“No, thank you. Freak horses aren’t in 
my line. Was there anybody else at the 
show? Any body who could possibly do us 
an article?” 

My own inclination would have been to 
leave Tortoni unnoticed; but Sir Isaac is 
president of the Literary Club that was run- 
ning the exhibition, and | knew he would 
expect a good, long article about it. Also, 
Tortoni, or some one on his behalf, had 
inserted an unusually large advertisement 
of the show —a three-inch display adver- 
tisement — on our front page. Our business 
manager sent me round a note saying that 
he had promised that I would “splash” 
the pictures. | could not possibly get out 
of it with less than a full column article. 

“There was nobody there,” said Adolphus 
— “nobody at all, except six of the senior 
girls from Miss Merridew’s school. My 
wife brought them.” 

“Good heavens! 

“Well — pictures are supposed to be 
educative, you know. The girls are to 
write compositions on them to-night.” 

“Was Miss Beresford one of the girls?” 

“Yes,” said Adolphus; “she and her friend 
Hilda. They were giggling most of the time. 
My wife was very angry with them.” 

“Adolphus,” | said, “I see a glimmer of 
hope for us. Miss Beresford’s composition 
on the centipede horse ought to be worth 
printing. Ring up Miss Merridew, will 
you, and say | want to speak to her? Or, 
hold on a minute. I'll never get a thing 
like this settled over the phone. I'll run 
round and see her.” 

Miss Merridew was, | found, a little sur- 
prised when I| asked to see Lalage Beresford. 
If | had been anything less respectable than 
the editor of the principal paper in Middlc- 
ton, she would probably have sent me away 
at®nce. Even with my position to rely on, 
1 found it a little difficult to arrange for the 
interview. I could not possibly explain 
what | wanted, but | said something about 
urgent news. I think | left Miss Merridew 


What for?”’ 
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under the impression that a telegram had 
come to my office announcing that a near 
relative of Lalage’s had suddenly been of- 
fered a peerage. 

| was conducted to a pleasantly furnished 
room, where | found Lalage sitting in a 
wicker arm-chair with her feet on the 
chimney-piece. Five other girls were seated 
at the table, writing hard. 

“Lalage,”’ I said, ‘“‘you told me once that 
you were good at English composition.” 

“A nailer,” she said. “‘Amn’t I, Hilda?” 

One of the girls at the table looked up. 
She had a troubled face and an ink-smear 
on her chin. She had evidently been work- 
ing hard. 

“You're the only one who has got a comp. 
done on those beastly pictures,” 

*That,” | said, “is just what I wanted to 
know. You really have it written, Lalage?”’ 

“Rather,” said Lalage. ‘“‘A rotten sub- 
ject | call it, but quite easy to write on.” 

“Would yeu mind my printing it? | 


she said. 





‘WOULD YOU very much mind speaking to my 


want an article on those pictures badly for 
te-morrow’s paper.” 

“| don’t know whether | can. Pinkie 
will expect it in the morning, and how am | 
to get it back? J can’t turn to now and 
swot over another.” 

“Do let me have it. 
guinea for it.” 

“Done,” said Lalage. “Hilda, fetch it. 
It’s in my desk. I have five others in the 
same exercise book — one on ‘How | Spent 
My Easter Holidays,’ one on ‘Heroes,’ and 
three more of the same piffling kind. You 
can have them all for ten bob extra.” 

‘Thanks,” I said; “some other time. 
To-night | only want the one on Tortoni’s 
pictures.” 

Hilda brought the composition. The 
other four girls gathered round us in a group. 
Lalage put her feet on the chimney-piece 
again and began to read aloud: 

“*Sweet Memories of Sunny Days.’ 
That’s the title of the comp. Rather good 
1 call it, and criginal — or 
almost. | got the idea from 
the cover of the little book 
in which Hilda sticks her 
photos. It’s called ‘Sunny 
Memories.’ Mine’s an im- 
provement on that, isn’t it?” 

“An immense  improve- 
ment,” I said, “and calcu- 
lated to enrage Tortoni.” 

“Please him, you mean,” 
said Lalage. 

“Of course,” I said. ‘“‘ Did 
I say ‘enrage’? | meant 
‘please.’ Go on reading.” 

“*There are two kinds of 
things in the world, the 
things that are nice and 
the things that are good 
for you. Rice puddings, for 
instance, are good for 
you but not nice. Whipped 
cream is nice but consid- 

red unwholesome for the 
young. It is the same with 
pictures. Some are pretty 
and quite like the things they 
are supposed to be of. Others 
are ugly and not much like 
anything. These are the 
best pictures, and are used 
for developing the taste of 
the young. Mr. Tortoni’s 
pictures are of the latter 
wife?’ ”” “kind, more so than most, and 


I’ll give you a 
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My giddiness increased, and | 


found myself holding my bead” 


therefore higher art and more educative.’ 
I call that a-pretty good beginning.” 


““Masterly,” I said. “You have formu- 
lated, in a few words, the great principle 
that underlies all criticism of art or litera- 
ture, and all morality, and every known 
system of education. Go on.” 

“The next bit is quite good, too,” 
Lalage. 

““There should not be mistakes in cata- 
logues of pictures, for these mislead the 
observer. Thus, Number 19 is called “A 
Dancer,” but is really a wrecked steamer 
near a lighthouse.’”’ 

“You’resureof that?” Isaid. “It couldn’t 
possibly have been a running horse?”’ 

“It might,” said Lalage. “It looked to 
me more like a wrecked steamer; but it 
might have been a horse. I'll change it if 
you like; only, if I do, I’ll have to scratch 
out the next bit— which would be a pity, for 
the comp. is only just long enough as it is.” 

“We won’t scratch out anything,” | said. 
“Read the next bit.” 

“Often, when sitting on the seashore and 
gazing on the bleaching skeletons of what 
once were noble ships,— which is a thing 


said 


we ought to do when at the sea, though not 
so pleasant as bathing,— we are reminded of 
the ‘‘ Vanity of Human Wishes,” by the poet 
Dr. Johnson, especially if the ship is wrecked 
near a lighthouse, as in this picture, for then 
it is sadder still. It is on account of this, 
as well as for other reasons, that we may 
call Mr. Tortoni’s pictures “‘Sweet Memories 
of Sunny Days.”’ 

“There’s a lot more of that sort of thing. 
Pinkie likes it, you know, so I always put it 
in. But | don’t think I need read it ail.” 

“I’ve heard enough,” | said, “‘to decide 
me that your composition is just what | 
want. I'll print it without altering a word.” 

“There’s a bit at the end,” said Lalage, 
“that I’d rather like you to hear. It’s not 
exactly about the pictures, though all the 
rest is. It’s something | heard him say to 
her — Tortoni, that is, to Pinkie. ‘The New 
Art will deliver us from the canker of pro- 
fessors and cicerones.’ That’s what he said. 
I’nY not quite sure what cicerones are. | 
expect he meant chaperones, and didn’t like 
to say it straight out, on account of Pinkie 
being one at the moment, having us six 
Anyhow, whether a cicerone is a 
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chaperone or not, Pinkie is a professor — 
English Lit., you know; so it applied to her. 
Here’s what | wrote about that: 

“*This, though very noble, is not right. 
There ought to be professors, especially of 
English Lit., which is a difficult subject; 
and if there were no chaperones, girls might 
do things which are wrong for them, though 
not wrong when grown up, such as smoking. 
In this respect | do not agree with the New 
Art, though in every other way it is good 
and ought to be encouraged, particularly in 
the young, because of what the poet says, 
“*The child is father to the man,” etc.’ 

“| don’t see much point in the poetry 
myself, but it’s always well to end off a 
comp. with a quotation, even if it doesn’t 
quite fit in. Of course, if you can think of 
a better one | don’t mind changing it.” 

| printed Lalage’s essay on Futurist Art, 
and the next day there was a row. Adolphus 
brought me the first news of it: 

“There’s been a special meeting of the 
committee of the Literary Club. You're to 
be asked to print an apology to-morrow.” 

“All right,” I said; “I'll print what your 
wife said about the horse; but Tortoni will 
simply look more of a fool if | do.” 

The next thing that happened was a letter 
from a solicitor claiming a thousand pounds 
damages for Tortoni for defamation of his 
character. | got the solicitor on the tele- 
phone, and discovered that what Tortoni 
really objected to was our saying that he had 
painted a picture of a wrecked ship. His 
point was that futurist art is concerned with 
speed, frenzy, motor-cars, and aéroplanes, 
and that it was contrary to his principles to 
paint quiet things like wrecks. I do not 
believe that any jury would have decided 
in his favor; but legal actions of this kind 
are very bad for newspapers, and | like to 
keep the Daily Gazette clear of them if I can. 

Sir Isaac came into the office about six 
o'clock, greatly upset. He said that he had 
read the article, and thought it very beauti- 
ful, quite what art criticism ought to be. 

“But, of course,” he said, “that’s not 
what | want to say. This poor fellow, Tor- 
toni, has taken it up in quite another way. 
So has the committee of the Literary Club. 
We must make allowances, my dear fellow, 
we must make allowances for the artistic tem- 
perament. After all, you know, artists and 
literary men are different from the rest of us. 
They are our prophets. But that’s not quite 


what | want to say. The real question is, 
what are we to do now?” 

“They’re threatening a libel action,” | 
said. ‘Possibly they can’t win, but 4 

“We must avoid that at any cost,” said 
Sir Isaac — “at any cost. Our reputation 
must be considered. It is my particular 
wish that we should stand distinguished as 
pioneers of. every cause, whether social, 
artistic, or even dramatic, you know, though 
the stage—but | mustn’t wander from the 
point. What are we to do now?” 

“You can pay up,” I said. “I dare say 
Tortoni’ll be glad enough to take a ten- 
pound note.” 

“How would it do,” said Sir Isaac, “if I 
bought his pictures? That would show, 
wouldn’t it, that we really have a high 
appreciation of art?” 

Sir Isaac is, as I have always said, the 
most foolish man | have ever met, in most 
ways; but he has glimmerings of sense 
when it comes to a matter of buying and 
selling. I realized at once that he had hit 
on a way out of the Tortoni difficulty. 

“Just you leave it to me,” I said. “ That’s 
a capital idea of yours. Leave it to me, and 
I’ll get you off with buying one picture.” 

| rang up Tortoni’s solicitor again, and 
had the whole matter settled in ten minutes. 
I fancy that Tortoni had never sold a picture 
before. He jumped at my offer of five 
pounds for the one that Lalage had de- 
scribed, and did not even mind my calling 
it a shipwreck. Sir Isaac presented it to 
the Literary Club, which pacified the com- 
mittee of that institution. 

Next morning | had a letter from Lalage. 








” 


There has been the worst row here known in the 
memory of the oldest inhab. [she wrote], and | 
was dragged before the tribunal of Miss Merridew 
to plead for my life. Fortunately, Miss Merri- 
dew is quite sensible in some ways, and | caught 
her grinning, though she put up her handkerchief 
to hide the truth Then | knew I was safe, though 
Pinkie was stiff with passion. Can’t think why. 
Can you? It was quite a good comp., and I’m 
sure you corrected the wrong spelling, if any, 
which | doubt. There’s a story going about that 
you wouldn't print a comp. of Pinkie’s own and 
did print mine. This, if true, would account for 
her rage; but it hardly can be. Answer this by 
return, for | want to know. No one here will 
sleep a wink to-night on account of the electric 
state of the atmosphere created by Pinkie’s fury; 
which is a nuisance, for the tennis singles (handi- 
cap) begin to-morrow, and we naturally want to 
be in good form. Don’t forget to send the guinea. 

Your affectionate LaLaGeE BERESFORD. 





Next month Mr. Birmingham will contribute to McCLure's ‘‘The Advertisement”’ 
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HE HONORABLE PERCIVAL HASCOMBE, 

younger son of a noble English house, is trav- 
eling around the world in hopes of forgetting the 
ignominy of a broken engagement. A trip. across 
the United States leaves him in utter disgust with 
everything American. There is only one pleasant 
memory — the picture of a pretty girl, astride a 
broncho, riding a short distance beside his train 
as it pulled out of a station in Wyoming. Arrived 
in San Francisco, Percival embarks on the Saluria 
for Hong Kong. The first day out he discovers 
the heroine of his adventure in ““ Bobby’’ Boynton, 
the Captain’s daughter. But he has determined 
to maintain an attitude of icy isolation toward 
his fellow passengers, and repels Bobby’s frank 
friendliness. Bobby, however, soon becomes a 
disturbing object on Percival’s horizon, and, in 
spite of himself, he succumbs to a guarded friend- 
ship with her. When the first break in the long 
trip comes at Honolulu, Bobby organizes an expe- 
dition, chaperoned by Mrs. Weston, a pretty 
widow who is traveling with her daughter, Elise, 
to go ashore for a few hours. She asks Percival 
to be one of the party, but he refuses. After an 
uncomfortable morning on board, however, he 


gives in to his inclination to follow the Weston 
party, and finally finds them on the beach. 
Bobby begs Percival to take her out in a surf- 
boat, and in a few minutes Percival finds himself 
in a canoe with Bobby and three natives. Riding 
the waves proves a most exhilarating pastime, and 
when, after repeated trips, they start back to the 
boat, they discover that Mrs. Weston and her 
daughter have gone on, and it is just fifteen min- 
utes before sailing time! In spite of their frantic 
efforts to reach the boat, they arrive at the wharf 
five minutes after the Saluria has sailed. The Cap- 
tain’s consternation, on learning that his daughter 
and the Englishman have been left, is quickly al- 
layed by a wireless message from Percival informing 
him that they are starting for the Saluria in a 
launch. When they at last arrive, Percival retires 
immediately, to find that the purser has put Andy 
Black, a young American, in his state-room. 
In ashort time Andy knows everybody on board, 
and is Bobby’s ardent admirer. Percival avoids 
Bobby for a few days. But one morning he dis- 
covers her weeping behind a wind-shelter, and she 
tells him her father has brought her on this trip to 
make her forget “Pa Joe’’ Ford and ‘the boys,” 
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back on the ranch. Percival counsels feigned 
interest in somebody else, and in pursuit of this 
plot they become engrossed in each other, to the 
Captain's disgust The young people of the 
Salurta are in the habit of gathering on the boat- 
deck in the moonlight to sing, and Percival one 
evening joins them. He forgets himself so far as 
to hold Bobby’s hand under the rug — until 
Bobby raises a laugh by suggesting that, as Andy 
has her other hand, they put them all together on 


top of the rug. Percival departs to his room in 
anger. Early the next morning the boat docks at 
Yokohama, and Percival goes ashore early. From 
the window of his room in the hotel, he watches the 
arrival of the gay party, which, after a morning of 
sight-seeing, departs for the Kyoto train. Bobby, 
looking back from her jinrikisha, spies Percival, 
and smiles and waves to him; half an hour later 
he suddenly decides to go to Kyoto on the next 
train, which leaves at ten o'clock that night. 





On the Search 


HE clerk’s prophecy proved all too 

true. Percival and his valet sat in 

a crowded, smoke-dimmed car all 
night, between a fat Japanese wrestler and 
a fatter Buddhist priest. both of whom 
squatted on their heels and read aloud in 
monotonous, wailing tones. The air was 
close, and the floor was strewn with orange 
peel, spilt tea, and cigarette ends. Per- 
cival’s fastidious senses were offended as 
they had never been offended before. Under 
ordinary circumstances nothing could have 
induced him to submit to such discomfort; 
but the circumstances were not ordinary. 

Che alternative of remaining calmly in 
Yokohama and allowing an aggressive young 
American to monopolize the girl of his even 
temporary choice was utterly intolerable 
Moreover, he was coming to see that some 
women are more malleable under heat than 
under cold, and, while Bobby had failed to 
droop under the frost of his displeasure, he 
felt sure that she would melt into penitence 
at the first smile of royal forgiveness. 

During the long hours of that intermin- 
able night he had ample time to reflect 
upon the folly of pursuing an object that 
he did not mean to possess. But, though 
wisdom urged discretion, a blue eye and a 
furtive dimple beckoned. 

At the Kyoto Hotel there was no record 
of the Weston party, so he rushed on to 
the other hotel, only to meet with fresh 
disappointment. The effusive proprietor 
informed him that a party of five, “one 
single lady and two young married couples,” 
he thought, had breakfasted there and left 
immediately with Dr. Weston for Hieizan. 
They would not return until night. 

“What, pray, 1s Hieizan?” Percival asked, 
dimly remembering Mrs Weston’s plan. 

“Very grand mountain,” said the pro- 
prietor. “View of Lake Biwa. Biggest 
pine tree in the world.”’ 

rhe last thing that Percival desired to see 
was a big pine tree; but the prospect of 


sharing the sight of it with Bobby Boynton 
spurred him to further inquiry: 

“But they must come back, mustn't 
they? Perhaps | could meet them half 
way?” 

“Oh, yes! They go by kago over moun- 
tam You go by ‘’rikisha to Otsu, and 
wait Very nice, very easy. All come 
home together. | furnish fine jinrikisha 
and very good man—Sanno, spik very 
good English ” 

Percival had an early lunch, and, leav- 
ing Judson sitting disconsolately among 
the hand-bags, started for Otsu. From the 
first his runner justified his reputation cf 
speaking English. He began by counting 
up to fifty, looking over his shoulder for ap- 
proval and expecting to be prompted when 
his memory failed. He received Percival’s 
peremptory order to be silent with an un- 
comprehending smile and a glib recitation 
of the Twenty-third Psalm. Before Otsu 
was reached a sudden rain-storm came on, 
and Percival was made uncomfortable by 
having the hood of the jinrikisha put up and 
a piece of stiff oil-cloth tucked about him. 

By the time he rattled into the court- 
yard of the small Japanese inn, he was 
cramped and cold and very cross. Even 
the voluble welcome of the proprietor and 
the four girls who received him on their 
knees failed to revive his spirits. !t was 
going to be deuced awkward explaining his 
sudden appearance to the Weston party. 
There might even be jokes at his expense. 
He decided to take a room, and not to make 
his appearance unless everything seemed 
propitious. 

An animated discussion was in progress 
between Sanno and the innkeeper, the im- 
port of which Sanno explained with much 
difficulty. Owing to the Autumn Festival 
of the Imperial Ancestors, the inn was quite 
full, but hospitality could not be refused 
so distinguished a foreign guest. 

“Foreign bedstead probably is not,” 
concluded Sanno; “foreign food is not; 
hot bath is.” 
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“| sha’n’t want a bed, and | sha’n’t want 
a bath,” said Percival. Then, seeing that a 
diminutive maiden was unloosing his shoes, 
he added petulantly: ‘My boots are quite 
dry. Tell her to go away!” 

But Sanno was getting his jinrikisha under 
cover, and Percival had to submit to the 
girl’s gentle but firm determination. She 
was small and demure, but her attitude 
toward him was that of a nurse toward a re- 
fractory child. She conducted him, with 
much sliding of screens, through several 
compartments to a room at the back of the 
house that opened out on a tiny balcony 
overhanging a noisy stream. 

Percival, standing in his stocking feet on 
the soft mats, ruefully contemplated the 
landscape. Suppose the Weston party did 
not return by this route? The mere pos- 
sibility of missing Bobby threw him into 
a violent state of impatience. He had 
never known twenty-four hours to contain 
sO many minutes! 

During the early stages of his malady it 
had only been necessary for him to recall 
the aristocratic faces and bearing of his 
mother and sisters to have his vision in- 
stantly cleared and his reason enthroned. 
Later it became necessary to add the Cap- 
tain’s sturdy countenance to his list of ex- 
orcising spirits. Now Bobby routed them 
all, not only taking entire possession of his 
mind, but actually invading Hascombe Hall. 

Of course, the Honorable Percival tried 
to stamp out these wild imaginings, and 
assured himself repeatedly that the moment 
he landed in Hong Kong the whole episode 
would be relegated to oblivion. But Hong 
Kong was yet ten days away, and Percival 
saw no use in forgetting before he had to. 
He went out to the courtyard and impa- 
tiently surveyed the rain-soaked road. 

“No come,” said Sanno cheerfully from 
the step where he was keeping watch. 

“Could they have gone back another 
way?’”’ demanded Percival. 

“Way?” repeated Sanno. 

Percival made a drawing on paper to 
convey his meaning; but it was useless. 

“’Merican game?”’ asked Sanno, grinning. 

At last, in desperation, Percival decided to 
return. “Yaami Hotel, Kyoto,” he directed. 

“Very sorry,”” said Sanno. “No come 
Kyoto to-night. Big rain. Bridge him 
very bad. Jinrikisha upset, maybe.” 

Percival declared this to be nonsense; 
he insisted that he would start immediately. 
But, as Sanno refused to bring out the jin- 


rikisha, it was not possible to carry out his 
intention. Seeing that he was gaining 
nothing by argument, he stalked back to 
his room, where preparations were in 
progress for dinner. The brazier that had 
been used for making the tea still stood in 
the middle of the floor, and all around it 
were porcelain bowls and lacquer trays, 
with a wooden bucket full of steaming rice. 

He took refuge on the two-foot balcony 
and gazed gloomily at the sprawling stream 
below. The Weston party was probably 
back in Kyoto by this time, and would be off 
again in the morning before he could possi- 
bly get there. What headway might not 
that presumptuous Andy Black make with 
Bobby Boynton in forty-eight hours! 

His tragic reflections were interrupted by 
the announcement that dinner was served, 
and he took his place reluctantly on the 
floor before a twelve-inch table, and sur- 
veyed the strange viands that surrounded 
him. Three giggling girls watched his every 
movement, and it is doubtful if his dignity 
ever swayed so perilously upor its pedestal 
as when he tried for the first time to use 
chopsticks, and to drink fish soup from a 
bowl. 

When bed-time came a new difficulty 
arose. Sanno’s prophecy that “foreign bed- 
stead probably is not” proved true. A 
neat pile of quilts in the middle of the floor 
was offered as a substitute; and Percival, 
after a long argument about the impossi- 
bility of a person of his position sleeping on 
the floor, was obliged to succumb to the in- 
evitable. He stretched himself on the soft 
heap and courted oblivion. But the fates 
were against him. As if his thoughts were 
not sufficient to torment him, hundreds of 
mosquitos swarmed up from the stream 
below, and assailed him so viciously that at 
midnight he rose and called loudly for Sanno. 

With Sanno came the household. When 
the trouble was explained, elaborate prepara- 
tions were set on foot to remedy it. After 
much discussion, hooks were driven into the 
corners of the ceiling, and a huge net cage, 
the size of the room, suspended therefrom. 

During this performance Percival suf- 
fered great embarrassment owing to the 
fact that the pink silk underwear in which 
he was arrayed was an object of the live- 
liest interest to the ladies. 

When at last he was left alone, he fell 
into a troubled sleep. He dreamed that 
the world was peopled solely by mosquitos, 
and he knew them all — Captain Boynton, 
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Andy Black, Sanno, the Lady Hortense, and 
even Bobby. One by one, they came and 
nipped him, while he lay helpless, clad only 
in a union suit of pink silk underwear! 


The Gymkhana 


HE experiences of his first 

four hours in Japan were repeated, 
with variations, three times before Perci- 
val reached Kobe. His mad desire to over- 
take Bobby had carried him from Kyoto to 
Nara, where he went to the wrong hotel 
and missed the Weston party by fifteen min- 
utes. From Nara he made a night journey 
to Osaka, during which the small engine 
broke down in the middle of a rice-field. 

It was with a sigh of relief that he at last 
boarded the Saluria and sank into his 
steamer-chair. At least, there was one 
satisfaction: no one but Judson knew of his 
futile search, and Judson was too well trained 
to discuss his master’s affairs. How good 
it was to be on board once more! He felt 
an almost sentimental attachment for the 
steamer which three weeks before had fallen 
so short of what an ocean liner ought to be. 

The passengers coming aboard seemed 
like old friends, and he found himself greet- 
ing each in turn with a nod that surprised 
them as much as it did him. At any mo- 
ment now Bobby Boynton might appear; 
and the prospect of-seeing her raised his 
spirits to such a height that he wondered if 
he would be able to play the réle he had 
assigned himself. 

He had definitely decided to be an in- 
jured but forgiving friend. She should be 
made no less conscious of his wounds than 
of his generosity. If there was one thing 
he prided himself upon, it was a knowledge 
of women. Never, with one exception, had 
his judgment erred; and even then, could 
he but remember all his impressions, he 
doubtless had had moments of misgiving. 

Bobby’s voice sounded on the ladder, and 
the next moment she was tripping down the 
deck toward him. ‘It was in vain that he 
kept his eyes on the letter in his hand and 
assumed an air of complete absorption. 
She came straight toward him, and dropped 
into the chair next his own. 

“Oh, but you missed it!” she said. “I 
never had so much fun in all my life.” 

He did not answer. Instead he lifted a 
pair of melancholy eyes and looked at her 
steadfastly. 

“Oh!” she said, after a puzzled moment. 


twenty- 


“I forgot. We are mad, aren’t we? One 
of us owes the other an apology.” 

“Which do you think it is?” he asked — 
gently, as if appealing to her higher nature. 

Bobby, with her head on one side, con- 
sidered the matter. 

“Well,” she said at last, “you did some- 
thing | didn’t like, and I did something you 
didn’t like. Strikes me the drinks are on 
us both!” 

“The—?”  Percival’s _ horrified 
caused her to exclaim contritely: 

“Excuse me! I’ll do better next time. 
Come on, let’s make up. Put it there and 
call it square!” 

It was impossible to refuse the small hand 
that had been the cause of the trouble; but, 
even as Percival thrilled to its clasp, he real- 
ized his danger. During his twenty-eight 
years he had always been able to pre 
scribe a certain course for himself and to 
follow it with reasonable certainty. Ex- 
citing moments were now occurring when 
he was unable to tell what his next word or 
move was going to be. It is quite certain 
that he never intended to take her hand in 
both of his and look at her in the way he 
was doing now. 

“What a bunch of letters!” she said, get- 
ting possession of her hand. “You see, I 
have some too! I'll read you some of mine 
if you'll read me some of yours.” 

“Which will you have?” 

“May I choose? What fun! 
the one with the sunburst on it.” 
He obediently adjusted his 
broke the seal, and began: 

“‘ My dear Son: 

“| can not, I fear, make my letter so long or 
so interesting as | could desire, owing to the fact 
that | am afflicted with a slight lumbago; but I 
will proceed without further circumstance to set 
down the few incidents of interest that have oc- 
curred since my last writing. Your brother is 
sorely harassed by affairs in the City, and when 
here is in constant altercation with the grooms 
about exercising your horses. | fear you will find 
them sadly out of condition upon your return.” 


“1 call that a darn shame!” said Bobby 
sympathetically. Then her hand flew to her 
mouth as she saw Percival’s raised eyebrows. 

“There | go again! You see, I’ve been 
running around with Andy Black, and no- 
body ever puts on airs with Andy.” 

Pertival gave a discouraged sigh, then re- 
sumed his reading: 


look 


Read me 


monocle, 


“We have had few guests at the Hall since your 
departure until, yesterday, who should come in 
for a dish of tea but Lady Vevay - 
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“ «IT'S QUITE worth while,’ said Percival, ‘ getting a jab in the wrist to have you 
look after me like this’”’ 


Percival paused and glanced hurriedly 
down the page. 

“Go on!”” commanded Bobby 

“It won’t interest you in the slightest.” 

“But it does. Unless there’s something 
you don’t want me to hear.” 

“Not at all. Where was 1? Oh, yes: 


dish of tea but Lady Vevay. She has 


turned over her house to some friends and has 
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come away from London for a fortnight’s rest. 
It was rather queer of her, calling, wasn'tit? She 
was less embarrassed than you would imagine, 
and actually had the effrontery to mention Hor- 
tense.” 


“Who is Hortense?”’ asked Bobby. 

“Lady Vevay’s daughter.” 

“Well, why shouldn’t her mother men- 
tion her?” 
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“Oh, I don’t know,” said Percival, in deep 
water. “‘Just a bit bad form, you know.” 

“For a mother to mention her own child? 
Then the light dawned. “Perhaps she is 
the one you were telling me about.” 

Percival hastily folded the letter and 
slipped it into its emblazoned envelope. 

“Is she?” persisted Bobby. 

“Is she what?” 

“The girl you let down easy?’ 

“Well, really, Miss Boynton 

“Roberta,” corrected Bobby. 

“Very well— Roberta. It’s your turn 
to read tome. May I choose a letter?” 

“No; I’ll choose one myself.” 

“But that isn’t fair! I let you select 
any one you liked.” 

She thought it over; then, somewhat re- 
luctantly, held out three envelopes. It was 
so evident that she was trying to keep back 
the bulky one with the bold address that 
Percival instantly selected it. 

“Some of it’s secrets,” she warned him, 
“‘and you mustn’t peep.” 

“Of course not. But who is it from?”’ 


” 


, 


“That wasn’t in the game; | didn’t ask 
you.” 
“You didn’t have to; but go ahead.” 


“It’s all about the ranch,” said Bobby, 
looking over the pages and smiling to her- 
self. “‘They’ve had an awful row with the 
new broncho-buster, and Hal had to punch 
his head for being cruel to the horses. | 
knew that fellow wasn’t any good!” She 
read on for a while to herself. “Says the 
shooting promises to be great this year. 
My, but I hate to miss it!” 

“What ever do you find to shoot? 

“A little of everything from teal-duck to 
Canada goose ”’ 

“My word!” exclaimed Percival with in- 
terest. ‘“And do you shoot?” 

“Oh, yes, some. I’m not as good as the 
boys. You see, | have to use Pa Joe’s old 
No. 10 choke-bore shotgun, when I really 
ought to have a 16-bore fowling-piece.” 

Here was a new and wholly unsuspected 
bond of sympathy between them. Perci- 
val would have plunged at once into a 
dissertation on a subject upon which he 
considered himself an authority, had not 
the fluttering sheets of the letter stirred 
vague misgivings in his bosom. 

“You aren’t playing fair!” he cried. 
“You are telling me what is in your letter 
without reading it to me.” 

“So I am!” She looked over page after 
page. “Here, this will do. It says: 


” 


“| wish you could have been along last night 
when | hit the trai! for the Lower Ranch. You 
know what that old road looks like in the moon- 
light, all deep black in the gorges, and white on 
the cliffs, and not a doggone sound but the hoof- 
beats of my horse and:the clank of the bridle- 
chains Why, when you come out in the open, 
and the wind gets to rippling across the grass 
fields, and the moon gets busy with every little old 
blade, and there’s miles of beauty stretched out, 
far as your eye can reach, I’d back it against any 
sight in the world! Only last night | wasn’t think- 
ing much about the scenery; | was thinking —” 


Bobby stopped short, declaring that she 
had a cinder in her eye 

“Can’t be a cinder, out here in the Bay!’ 
protested Percival. 

“Well, it’s whatever they have out here.” 

“And sha’n’t ! ever know what your 
friend was thinking?” 

“He was probably thinking of his dinner,” 
said Bobby, gazing at him with her free eye. 

After she had departed to make sure that 
the steamer got properly under way, he 
tortured himself with suspicions. What 
possible secrets could she have with this 
unknown friend who waxed sentimental over 
moonlit trails? Had not some one told him 
of an unhappy love affair? He searched his 
memory. Suddenly there came to him the 
disturbing figure of a stalwart young man 
on a broncho, with leather overalls, jingling 
spurs, a silk handkerchief knotted about 
his throat, and a pair of keen, humorous 
eyes lighting up a sun-bronzed face. 

Then he smiled at his quick alarm. 
Hadn’t she told him he was one of her 
foster-brothers? It was the most natural 
thing in the world that an impulsive, big- 
hearted creature like Bobby should be on 
terms of affectionate intimacy with those 
boys with whom she had been brought up. 
He did not feel fully reassured, however, 
until he put the question to her flatly. 

“That letter you were reading me,” he 
said at his first opportunity — “you won't 
mind telling me if it 1s from that chap I 
saw at the station?” 

“1 don’t mind telling 
mustn’t tell the Captain.” 

“The Captain? Oh, to be sure. Doesn't 
fancy your friends the Fords. 1 remember.” 

From that time on he boldly and openly 
entered the lists for Bobby’s favor. The 
ten days he had allowed himself to drift 
with the tide of his inclination were passing 
with incredible swiftness, and he resorted 
to every means, from the subtlest strategy 
to the most domineering insolence, to mo- 
nopolize every waking moment of her time. 


you. But you 
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She responded to all of his suggestions 
with flattering promptness, until prepara- 
tions were set on foot to hold a huge gym- 
khana in which everybody on board should 
take part. The entefprise fired her enthu- 
siasm instantly. She was a born organizer, 
and the prospect of a whole day devoted to 
sports captivated her. The project served 
as a peg on which she and Percival hung 
their first quarrel. 

“Of course I’m going into it!” she ex- 
claimed hotly. “And so are you!” 

“The idea!” said Percival. “I shouldn’t 
consider it. Fancy me chasing an egg 
around the deck in a tea-spoon, and all 
that sort of thing!” 

“But there are lots of other contests. 
There’s the broad jump and the tug-of- 
war 

“And pinning tails on donkeys,” added 
Percival bitterly. “‘Dare say you'd like to 
see me doing that!” 

“I'd like to see you doing anything that 
would make you more sociable,” flashed 
Bobby. 

For the rest of the day Percival sulked 
in the smoking-room, raging at the time 
that was stolen from him and given to 
making silly rules and getting up trifling 
prizes. 

On the morning of the sports he arrayed 
himself in one of the white creations of 
Lung Fat, giving special attention to the 
accessories of his toilet. Then, with marked 
indifference to the games which were the 
all-absorbing topic of the day, he had his 
chair moved to the far side of the deck, and 
sat there in superior isolation. 

But even there he could not avoid hear- 
ing what was taking place. Shouts of 
laughter, groans and jeers over a failure, and 
frantic applause for a victory were wafted 
to him constantly. Now and then some 
one hurried by with the information that 
Andy Black had won the quoits prize or 
that Andy Black had won the bottle race. 
His lip curled contemptuously at sports 
that required a mere trickster’s turn of the 
wrist or an animal’s sense of direction. He 
would like to see Andy attempt a broad 
jump or a mile dash. Imagine the fat 
pink-and-white youth on a polo-pony! 

At luncheon Andy’s praises were passed 
from lip to lip. The affair had assumed 
international significance. A Scot, a German, 
a Japanese, and an American were striving 
for first place. The Captain’s patriotism 
ran so high that he offered to set up the 





handsomest dinner the Astor Hotel in 
Shanghai could afford if Andy won. 

In vain Percival sought to hold Bobby’s 
attention. The tapers in her eyes were 
lighted for Andy, and he was obliged to 
undergo the new and intolerable sensation 
of sitting in a darkened niche and watch- 
ing the candles burn at an adjoining shrine. 

The slightest hint of defection in one 
upon whom he had bestowed his favor mad- 
dened him. He had showered upon this 
ungrateful girl attentions the very husks 
of which would have sustained several Eng- 
lish girls he knew through a lifetime of 
patient waiting. He recalled their unswerv- 
ing loyalty with a glow at his heart. 

Oh, he thought, one must look to England 
for ideal womanhood! Where else was to 
be found that beautiful deference, that 
blind reliance, that unswerving loyalty — 
At the word “loyalty,” a stabbing memory 
of Lady Hortense punctured his eloquence. 

During the afternoon he found it impos- 
sible to escape the games. The potato and 
three-legged races brought the contestants 
to his side of the deck, and his reading was 
constantly interrupted by an avalanche of 
noisy spectators. 

Andy, it seemed, had but one more entry 
to win before claiming the day’s champion- 
ship. 

“He'll get it!” Percival overheard tne 
Captain saying gleefully to Mrs. Weston. 
“None of ’em are in it with America, when 
it comes to sports.” 

Percival flicked the ashes from his cigar, 
and, carefully adjusting his tie, rose and 
made his way to the judges’ table. 

“‘How many more events are there?” he 
asked in a superior tone. 

“One,” was the answer. 

“How many entries?” 

“Two. Mr. Black and the Scotch gen- 
tleman.” 

“Make it three,” said Percival, as if he 
were ordering highballs. 

In the confusion of preparing for the last 
and most elaborate feature of the day, Per- 
cival’s enlistment was not discovered. It 
was not until the contestants ranged them- 
selves in front of the judges’ table that a 
buzz of fresh interest and surprise swept the 
deck. First came the Scot, lean, wiry, and 
deadly determined. Then «came Andy, 
plump and pink, with his fair hair ruffled 
and a laughing retort on his lips for every 
sally that was sent in his direction. Last 
came the Honorable Percival, a distin- 
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guished figure in immaculate array, wear- 
ing upon his aristocratic features a look of 
contemptuous superiority. 

“What are the rules of the gamer” he 
inquired, looking into space. 

‘There's just one rule,”’ called out Captain 
Boynton. ‘“‘Get there.” 

‘The American motto, | believe,”’ answered 
Percival quietly, and the crowd laughed. 

The Scot was the first to run, and Percival 
watched anxiously to see the nature of the 
race he had engaged in. As the signal 
sounded, he saw his adversary dash forward, 
climb over a pile of upturned chairs, scram- 
ble under a table, scale a high net fence, 
then disappear around the deck, to emerge 
later from the mouth of a funnel-shaped 
tunnel, through which his contortions had 
been followed by shrieks of merriment. 

Percival realized too late what he had 
let himself in for. Not for worlds would 
he have subjected himself to such buf- 
foonery, had he known! It was not the 
sport of a gentleman; it was the play of a 
circus clown. He watched with horrified 
disgust as the Scot’s grimy face and tousled 
head emerged from the canvas cavern. 

“Four minutes and five seconds,” 
the umpire. 

Andy Black stepped confidently forward 
amid a burst of applause. 

“The Champion Roly-Poly of the Pa- 
cific!”” some one called. 

“The Saluria’s Little 
gested another. 

Andy smiled blandly and kissed his finger- 
tips. The signal sounded, and he bounded 
off, bouncing from one obstacle to another 
like a rubber ball. It was only in the 
twenty-yard dash from the net fence to 
the canvas tunnel that he lost ground. 

“Four minutes, two seconds,” announced 
the umpire, as Andy wriggled into view. 

At that moment Percival would willingl, 
have exchanged places with the grimiest 
stoker in the hold. Was it possible that he 
had, of his own accord, placed himself in 
this absurd and undignified position for the 
sole purpose of defeating a common com- 
mercial traveler who had dared to deflect 
the natural course of a certain damsel’s 
smiles? What if he were defeated? What 
if 


called 


Sunbeam,” sug- 


The signal sounded, and instinctively he 
hurled himself forward. As he scrambled 
over the upturned chairs, he heard a sound 
that struck terror to his soul. It was the 
unmistakable hiss of tearing linen. The 


hastily made garments of G. Lung Fat had 
proved unequal to the strain put upon them, 
and Percival lost his head completely when 
he realized that his waistcoat was split up 
the back from hem to collar and that he had 
become an object of the wildest hilarity. 

He might have fled the scene then and 
there, leaving Andy to enjoy his laurels 
undisturbed, had he not caught sight of 
Bobby frantically motioning him to go on. 
Grimly setting his teeth, he went down on all 
fours and scrambled under the table, then 
resolutely tackled that swaying, sagging 
network of ropes that barred his progress. 
Again and again he got nearly to the top, 
only to have his foot go through the wide 
bars and leave him hanging there in the 
most awkward and ungainly position. It 
seemed to him an eternity that he hung 
ignominiously, like a fly in a spider’s web, 
while the crowd went wild with merriment 

Then suddenly all his fighting blood rose, 
and, forgetting the spectators,— forgetting 
even Bobby,— he doggedly grappled with 
those yielding ropes until he got a foothold, 
swung himself over the top, cleared the en- 
tanglement below, and made a flying dash 
for the yawning mouth of canvas at the far 
end of the deck. It was incredibly hot and 
suffocating inside as he wriggled frantically 
forward on his stomach, clawing and kick- 
ing like a crab; but never for a moment did 
he relax the struggle. At last a dim light 
ahead spurred him to one final gallant effort. 

“Four minutes!” called the umpire as 
the Honorable Percival Hascombe emerged, 
blinking and breathless, and staggered to 
his feet. His clothes were soiled and torn, 
his hair was on end; there was dust in his 
eyes and dirt in his mouth. 

The fickle audience went wild. The 
dark horse had won, and public favor im- 
mediately swung in his direction. But it 
was not the favor of the public that Perci- 
val sought: it was the homage of a certain 
rebellious maiden who must be taught that 
he was the master of any situation in which 
he found himself. 

Bobby was not slow to proffer her congrat- 
ulations. She gave them with both hands, 
to say nothing of her eyes and her dimple. 

“| pulled for you!” she whispered eagerly. 
“| almost prayed for you. I wouldn’t have 
seen You beaten for the world!” 

As Percival, elated by her enthusiasm, 
stood shaking hands right and left, he felt 
a curious and unfamiliar warmth stealing 
over him. All these people whom he had 
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looked upon until to-day as so many figure- 
heads stalking about suddenly became in- 
dividuals. He found, to his surprise, that 
he knew their names and they knew his. 
He sat on a table, swinging his feet in unison 
with a lot of other young feet, while he 
sipped lemonade from the same glass as 
Bobby Boynton. 

As a matter of fact, the Honorable Per- 
cival Hascombe was experiencing a novel 
sensation. He was enjoying a sense of 
fellowship to which he had all his life 
been a stranger. 


The Song of the Siren 


Y the time the Saluria anchored off 
Shanghai, the fires in Percival’s bosom 
had assumed the proportions of a confla- 
gration. No sooner were they seemingly 
conquered by the cold stream of reason that 
was poured upon them than they broke 
forth again with fresh and alarming violence. 
On the launch coming up the Whangpoo 
River, he took the precaution of engaging 
Bobby Boynton’s company not only for 
the day on shore, but for the evening as 
well. With hardened effrontery, he bore 
the young lady away in exactly the high- 
handed manner so bitterly condemned in 
Andy Black at Yokohama. 

The day on shore was one he was des- 
tined never to forget. The glamour of it 
suffused even material old China with a 
roseate hue! With gracious condescension 
he visited gayly decked temples and many- 
storied pagodas; he loitered in silk and 
porcelain shops, and wound in and out of 
narrow, ill-smelling streets, even allowing 
Bobby to conduct him through that amaz- 
ing quarter known as Pig Alley. Not 
only did he submit to all these diversions — 
he demanded more. 

Tiffin-time found them at a well known 
tea-house in Nanking Road, a tea-house with 
golden dragons climbing over its walls and 
long wooden signs bearing cabalistic figures 
swinging in the wind like so many banners. 
Percival secured a table on the upper balcony 
where they could look down on the passing 
throng; and here, in the intimate solitude 
of a foreign crowd, they had their lunch. 

Bobby was too excited to eat. She hung 
over the balcony, exclaiming at every new 
sight and sound and appealing to Percival 
constantly for enlightenment. Fortunately, 
he had spent part of the previous day por- 
ing over a Shanghai guide-book, so he was 





able to meet her inquiries with the most 
amazing satisfaction. 

“| don’t see how any one human being 
can know as much as you do!” she ex- 
claimed, with a look that Buddha might 
have envied. 

“Even I make mistakes occasionally,” 
said Percival modestly. “Can’t always be 
right, you know.” 

“But you are,” she persisted. “‘You are 
always abominably right and | am always 
wrong.” 

“Adorably wrong,” amended Percival, 
assisting with the tea-things. 

“Two, three, four?”’ she asked, holding 
up the sugar-tongs. 

““Doesn’t matter, so long as I have you 
to look at.” 

Now, when an Englishman ceases to be 
particular about the amount of sugar in his 
tea, you may know he is very far gone indeed. 
By the time he had drained three cups of the 
jessamine-scented beverage, and basked in 
the brilliance of Bobby’s smiles through 
the smoking of two cigars, he was feeling 
decidedly heady. 

“If we are going to the races we really 
must start!”’ declared Bobby, when she found 
the situation getting difficult. 

“What's the use of going anywhere?”’ 
asked Percival, blissfully blowing one ring 
of smoke through another. 

“Why, we are seeing the sights of Shanghai. 
You said you were crazy about China!” 

“So I am, to be sure. Quite puts it over 
Japan. Shall we start?” 

Their way to the track lay along the fa- 
mous Bubbling Well Road; and, as they 
bowled along in a somewhat imposing vic- 
toria with a couple of liveried Chinamen on 
the box, Bobby sat bolt upright, her cheeks 
flushed and her eager eyes drinking in the 
sights. 

It was a scene sufficiently gay to hold the 
interest of a much more sophisticated per- 
son than the untraveled young lady from 
Wyoming. The whole of society, it ap- 
peared, was on its way to the races. The road 
was thronged with smart traps full of bril- 
liantly dressed people of every nationality. 
There were gay parties from the various 
legations, French, Russian, Japanese, Ger- 
man, English, American. In and out among 
the whirling wheels of the foreigners poured 
an unending procession of native life, un- 
perturbed, unconcerned. A Chinese lady 
in black satin trousers and a gorgeous 
embroidered coat, wearing a magnificent 
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‘“ BOBBY SLIPPED HER ARMS into the loose sleeves and surveyed herself in the mirroi 
‘Isn't that the prettiest thing you ever saw?’ she aske 
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head-dress of jade and pearls, rode side by 
side with a coolie who trundled a wheel- 
barrow that carried his wife on one side and 
his week’s provisions on the other. Water- 
carriers, street venders, jinrikisha runners, 
women with bound feet, children on foot 
and children strapped on the backs of their 
mothers, crossed and recrossed, surging in 
and out. But the Honorable Percival con- 
cerned himself little with these petty details. 
To him China was only a pleasing back- 
ground for Miss Roberta Boynton. 

At the races they found an absorbing bond 
of interest. The love of horse-flesh was 
ingrained in both, and the merits of the 
various ponies provoked endless discussion. 
Lights were beginning to twinkle on the 
Bund when they drove back to the hotel. 

“Where shall we go this evening?”’ asked 
Percival, as eager at the end of this eight- 
hour téte-a-téte as he had been at the 
Start. 

“To the ball, of course,” said Bobby. 
“The hotel. is giving it in honor of the 
Saluria.”’ 

“Heavens —whata bore! Can’t wecut it?” 

“You can if you want to. Andy’ll take 
me. He’s just waiting to see if you renig.” 

That settled it with Percival. Five min- 
utes before the hour appointed, he was 
waiting impatiently in one of the small 
reception-rooms, to conduct Miss Boynton 
to that most abhorred of all functions, a 
public ball. What possible pleasure he was 
going to get out of standing against the wall 
and watching her dance with other men he 
could not conceive. He assured himself 
that he was acting like a fool, and that if he 
kept on at the pace he was going, Heaven 
only knew what folly he might commit in 
the four days that must pass before he 
reached Hong Kong. 

Hong Kong! The word had only one as- 
sociation for him. It was the home of his 
eldest and most conservative sister, a lady 
of uncompromising social standards, who 
recognized but two circles of society — the 
one over which her mother presided in 
London, and the smaller one over which 
she reigned as the wife of the British 
Consul-General in the land of her adoption. 

At the mere thought of presenting Bobby 
to this paragon of social perfection, Per- 
cival shuddered. He could imagine sister 
Cordelia’s pitiless survey of the girl through 
her lorgnette, the lifting of her brows over 
some mortal sin against taste or some 
deadly transgression in the manner of speech. 





Of course, he assured himself, it would 
never do; the idea of bringing them together 
was wholly preposterous; and yet 

A Chinese youth with a handful of trin- 





_kets slipped into the room. 


“Velly good number one jade stone. 
Make Missy velly plitty. Can buy?” 

Percival motioned him away, only to 
have him return. 

“Jade stone velly nice! Plitty young 
Missy wanchee jade stone.” 

“Did she say she wanted it?”” demanded 
Percival, with sudden interest. 

The boy grinned. “Oh, yes. Wanchee 
heap! No have got fifty dollar. Master 
have got. Wanchee buy?” 

Percival tossed him the money and laid 
the pendant on the table. Then he re- 
sumed his pacing and his disturbed medita- 
tions. If he could only keep himself firmly 
in hand during these next four days, all 
would be well. Once safely anchored in 
the harbor of his sister’s eminently proper 
English circle, the song of the siren would 
doubtless fade away. Meanwhile he listened 
with increasing impatience for the first 
flutter of the siren’s wings! 

“Wanchee Manchu coat?” whispered an 
insidious voice at his elbow; and, looking 
down, he saw the enterprising lad with a 
pile of gorgeous silks over his arm and 
cupidity writ large in his narrow eyes. 

“No, no; go away!”’ commanded Percival. 

“Velly fine dragon coat. Him all same 
b'long mandarin. How much?” 

Percival turned away, but at every step 
the boy presented another garment for his 
inspection. In spite of himself, his artistic 
eye was caught and held by the beauty of 
the fabrics. 

“How much?” he asked, picking up a 
marvelous affair of silver and gray lined 
with the faintest of shell pinks. . It was the 
exact tone and sheen to set off Bobby’s 
beauty to the greatest advantage. The ar- 
gument over the price was short and fierce, 
and Percival laid the coat beside the pen- 
dant on the table. 

He promised himself to offset the effect 
of these gifts by a more detached and im- 
personal manner than he had shown Bobby 
during the day. So far, he congratulated 
himself, he had given her no occasion for 
false hopes. On the contrary, he had gone 
out of his way on several occasions to ex- 
press his bitter disapproval of international 
marriages. When the hour came for them 
to part, his heart might be mortally 
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wounded, but his conscience, save for a few 
scratches, would be uninjured. 

A quick step in the corridor made him 
look up. Standing in the doorway was a 
vision of girlish beauty that had the acro- 
batic effect of sending his blood into his 
head and his heart into his eyes! She wore 
the diaphanous gown of white that he liked 
best; her hair was coiled at the exact angle 
he had prescribed; and at her belt were the 
orchids he had sent up half an hour before. 
No rhinestones in her hair, no gold beads on 
her slippers, nothing to mar the simplicity 
that her all too vivid beauty required. Per- 
cival’s eyes appraised her at her full value. 
Even sister Cordelia would have been pro- 
pitiated by that sight. 

“What’s this lovely thing?” cried Bobby, 
pouncing upon the coat. 

“Something | bought to be rid of a trouble- 
some lad. Don’t know what I shall do with 
it, to be sure.” 

“Take it to your sister, of course.’ 

“She probably has heaps of them.” 

Bobby slipped her round bare arms into 
the loose sleeves and surveyed herself in 
the long mirror. 

“Isn’t that the prettiest thing you ever 
saw?” she asked, glancing at him over her 
shoulder. 

“It is!” replied Percival emphatically. 

His judgment about the becomingness 
of the color had, as usual, been unerring. 

“I should be no end grateful,” he said, 
“if you'd take it off my hands. My bags 
are fearfully stuffed now.” 

“But | haven’t any money,” said Bobby, 
with characteristic frankness. “‘ Besides, we 
don’t need things like that in Cheyenne.” 

“Silly girl! Do you think I have turned 
merchant and have wares for sale? The 
coat is for you.” 

Bobby gave a cry of delight; then she 
looked up dubiously. 

“ But is it all right for me to take a pres- 
ent like this? I never had anything so big 
given me. Yes, I did, too!” She laughed. 
“A fellow from Medicine Bow sent me a 
barrel of mixed fruit, with nuts and raisins 
in between, and ten pounds of candy on 
top!” 

“Then why scruple at my gift?” 

Her brow clouded. ‘But you said girls 
oughtn’t to take things from men they 
weren’t engaged to — you remember that 
day on deck yeu got me to give back 
Andy’s scarf-pin?”’ 

Percival cleared his throat. 


matter,” he said. 


” 


“Quite a_ different 
“Now, between you and me — 

Bobby shook her head as she took off 
the coat. 

“No, | guess not. I want it so bad | 
can taste it, but I think you’d better keep 
it for somebody in the family.” 

Percival slipped the jade pendant into his 
vest pocket and tossed the coat on a chair. 

“As you like,” he said. “Shall we go 
to the ball-room?”’ 

In his secret soul he was inordinately 
gratified. Of course she should not have 
accepted the coat, and he should not have 
tempted her. She had done exactly right in 
firmly adhering to his former instructions. 
Altogether she was quite a remarkable 
little person! 

The moment they appeared in the ball- 
room she was confiscated, and he had a mis- 
erable quarter of an hour watching her whirl 
from one masculine arm to another. For 
the first time, dancing struck him as per- 
nicious. He decided that the clergy had 
something on its side when it denounced 
the amusement as evil. He doubted gravely 
if he should ever permit a wife of his to dance. 

“Mr. Hascombe, aren’t you going to ask 
me to dance?” It was Bobby who had 
stopped before him, flushed and breathless. 

“1 don’t dance at public balls,” he said 
disapprovingly. 

“Why not?” asked Bobby in surprise. 

“Hardly the thing. A person in my po- 
sition, you know ——”’ 

“You mean because of the Honorable? 
How stupid! Let’s pretend you aren’t one 
just for to-night!” 

“But I don’t dance these dances, you see.” 

“That doesn’t matter; I'll teach you.” 

“Really, now, ! can’t make a spectacle of 
myself!” 

“Nobody wants you to. We'll practise 
out here on the loggia. Come ahead!” 

He was seized by two small, determined 
hands and drawn this way and that, ap- 
parently without the slightest method. 

“But | haven’t the vaguest idea what to 
do with my feet!” he protested helplessly. 

“Don’t do anything with them; let them 
do something with you. Shut your eyes 
and listen to the music, let it get into your 
bones, and the first thing you know you will 
be doiffg it!” 

With British solemnity Percival closed 
his eyes and tried to feel the music. Sud- 
denly he was aware that he was moving in 
rhythm to the insistent beat of the drum. 
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“That's it!” cried Bobby excitedly. 
“You are doing the grape-vine. Let your- 


self go! That’s it!” 

So intent was he upon keeping out of 
time instead of in it that he was guided from 
the loggia into the ball-room before he knew 
it. His awakening came when a firm hand 
was laid upon his shoulder. He stopped in- 
dignantly. The ship’s doctor had not only 
arrested the development of his new-found 
talent, but was actually dancing off with 
his partner! 

“Most unwarrantable impertinence!”’ he 
stormed to the Scot, whom he joined at the 
door. ‘“‘Clapped me on the shoulder quite 
as if | had been under suspicion of felony. 
Almost expected to hear him say, ‘My man, 
you’re wanted!’ I shall demand satisfac- 
tion of the cub the instant the dance is over!”’ 

The Scot laughed. 

“He meant ye no harm. It’s a trick they 
have in the States of changing partners. 
Watch the game; ye'll see.” 

“And I can take any man’s partner awa\ 
by simply laying my hand on his shoulder?” 

This changed the complexion of things con- 
siderably. The Honorable Percival spent 
the remainder of the evening laying his hand 
upon the shoulder of whomsoever claimed 
Bobby for a dance. It was remarkable with 
what facility he acquired the new steps. 

During the intervals when he could not 
dance with Bobby, he retired to the loggia 
and thought about her. She was not only the 
most beautiful creature he had ever seen, 
but the most adorably responsive. He 
likened her, poetically, to an aeolian harp, 
and himself to the wind. 

No one, not even his fond mother, had ac- 
cepted him so implicitly at his own valua- 
tion as had Bobby. Other women frequently 
insisted upon their own interpretations. He 
looked upon this as a form of disloyalty. 
Lady Hortense had once decried his taste for 
Tennyson. That, and her persistent use of 
a perfume that he disliked, had been sym- 
bolic to him of a difference in temperament. 
Bobby had no predilections for perfumes or 
for poets. She blindly accepted his judgment 
in all things; and if she sometimes failed to 
conform to his wishes, it was through for- 
getfulness and not opposition. He gloried 
in her plasticity. After all, was it not 
among the chief of feminine virtues? 

While he paced the loggia and thus re- 
counted her charms, he became increasingly 
intolerant of the fact that his aeolian harp 
was being swept by various winds. He 





thirsted for a complete monopoly of her 
smiles, of all her glances, grave and gay, of 
the thousand and one little looks and ges- 
tures that he had quite unwarrantably come 
to look upon as his own. 

After all, why should he consider his 
family before himself? Why should he 
ever go back to England at all? It was the 
most daring thought he had ever had, and 
for a moment it staggered him. Lines from 
“Locksley Hall’’ began to ring in his ears: 

+ Ah, for some retreat 

Deep in yonder shining Orient, where my life 
began to beat; . . . 

Larger constellations burning, mellow moons and 
happy skies, 

Breadths of tropic shade and palms in cluster, 
knots of Paradise. . . . 

There the passions cramp’d no longer shall have 
scope and breathing-space. 

I will take some savage woman, she shall rear my 
dusky race. 


Of course, he told himself, Bobby wasn’t 
exactly a savage woman; but then, again, 
she was, you know, in a way! She was, 
from the standpoint of sister Cordelia! 
But why consult sister Cordelia at all? 
Why not seek some “blossomed bower in 
dark-purple spheres of sea”? Not in 
China — it was too beastly smelly! Not 
in Japan — mosquitos! Not in America — 
never! It should be some South Sea island, 
where they would dwell, “the world for- 
getting, by the world forgot.” 

Once an Englishman slips the leash of his 
sentiment, it carries him far afield. In 
this case, it led Percival a headlong chase 
over walls of tradition and barriers of pride. 
He begrudged every moment that must 
elapse before he could have Bobby to him- 
self and tell her of his great decision. 

“But isn’t it too late to be taking a walk?”’ 
she protested, when the last dance was over 
and he was urging a turn on the Bund. 

“‘Just a breath of fresh air. Won't take 
five minutes. Where’s your wrap?” 

“I haven’t any but my _ steamer-coat. 
I don’t suppose you could stand that.” 

“You will wear the Manchu coat,” said 
Percival, with tender authority. “‘There’s 
every reason why you should.” 


Percival Procrastinates 


HE little park that stretched between 
the Bund and the water-front was de- 
serted, save for a few isolated couples who 
had strolled out from the hotel to cool off 
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after the heat of the ball-room. Percival 
and Bobby found a vine-clad summer- 
house from which they could watch the tall 
ships riding at anchor in the bay, their 
mast-lights swaying amid the more sta- 
tionary stars. Closer to the water were 
the bobbing lights of the sleeping junks, 
while behind them twinkled the myriad 
lights of that vast native city the hem of 
whose garment they were merely touching. 

The setting was all that Percival’s fas- 
tidious taste could desire; but, now that 
“the time and the place and the loved one 
were all together,” he found an epicure’s 
delight in lingering over his rapture. This 
hour held a flavor, a bouqvet, that no other 
hour would ever contain, and he preferred 
to sip it deliciously, moment by moment. 
He coaxed her to talk at length about 
himself, to put into her own words the im- 
pressions he had made upon her mentally, 
morally, and physically. He never tired of 
beholding in the mirror of her mind the 
very images he had placed before it. 

“You are a perfect little witch!” he ex- 
claimed in ecstasy. “You read me like a 
book! Quite sure you aren’t cold?” 

“No,” said Bobby; “but I’m getting 
awfully sleepy.” 

His pride took instant alarm. After all, 
it was not the hour to press his suit. He 
rose and tenderly drew the shining folds of 
her wrap about her. 

“| shall take youin. Can't afford to have 
you lose your roses, you know! To-morrow 
I must take better care of you.” 

Bobby gave a sleepy little laugh. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“| was just thinking how mad we are 
making the Captain! He wouldn’t speak 
to me all through dinner.” 

“| shall have a word to say to the Cap- 
tain to-morrow that will quite change his 
attitude.” 

“What sort of a word?” 

“Can’t you guess?” 

Before Bobby could answer, their atten- 
tion was attracted by angry shouts in the 
street behind them. A drunken sailor, evi- 
dently from an English gunboat, was in 
fierce altercation with his jinrikisha man, 
and was announcing to the world, in lan- 
guage compounded of all the oaths in his 
vocabulary, that he wished to be condemned 
to Hades if any more pumpkin-headed, pig- 
tailed Chinks got another bob out of his 
pocket! 





Percival was for hurrying his precious 
charge past the belligerents and into the 
hotel; but Bobby insisted upon seeing the 
end of it. 

“That sailor is going to get into trouble!” 
she cried. ‘‘He doesn’t know what he is 
doing or saying.” 

“| dare say he’ll manage very well,” said 
Percival, urging her on. 

“ But he isn’t managing. He’s making the 
coolie furious. Don’t let him hit at him like 
that! See, he’s caught hold of his queue!” 

The patient Chinaman had received the 
supreme insult, and in a second he had 
flashed a short knife from his belt and was 
lunging at the stupid upturned face of the 
half-recumbent sailor. 

Percival sprang forward and seized the 
descending arm. He was not quick enough 
to arrest the force of the blow, but he suc- 
ceeded in deflecting its course, and the blade 
that would have given the sailor a decent 
burial at sea sharply grazed Percival’s wrist, 
and then buried itself in the side of the jin- 
rikisha. 

It was all so quickly done that by the 
time a crowd collected, and the big Sikh 
policeman arrived in his yellow c%thes 
and huge striped turban, Percival had got 
Bobby safely into the hotel lobby. He was 
exasperated beyond measure that this even- 
ing, of all others, should have ended in his 
participating in a vulgar street brawl. So 
far, he had succeeded in keeping Bobby 
from knowing that he was wounded; but 
the beastly scratch was bleeding furiously, 
and he had to keep his hand behind him 
to prevent her seeing it. 

They hurried through the empty lobby 
and down the long corridor that led to the 
elevator. Bobby was full of excitement 
over the adventure, and the part Percival 
had played in it. 

“My, but you were quick!” she said as 
they went up in the elevator. “I just had 
time to shut my eyes and open them again, 
and it was all over.” 

“Nothing to speak of,” replied Perci- 
val, twisting his handkerchief more tightly 
around that throbbing wrist. 

“But you don’t mind my being proud of 
you, do you?” asked Bobby, as the elevator 
stopped at his floor. “‘When I see a man 
show courage like that, | just feel as if — 
as if I’d like to squeeze him!” 

Percival’s left hand shot out and caught 
hers to his lips. 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 152] 
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WO remarkable stories of business life, 
by a writer until that time utterly unknown, 
published in McCLURE’S last spring. 
The author was Frank Goewey Jones, 


in idea, 


wide appeal to our readers. 


-new in feeling and unique 
were 
They made an exceptionally 


and we have been fortunate enough to secure from him three more 
equally compelling short stories, the first of which is published here- 


with. ‘‘ The Smallest Cog”’ 


will appear in the October McCCLURE’S. 





RCHIE first came to the office with 
his uncle, Mr. Judkins, one Mon- 
day. The previous Saturday Jimmy 

O’Brien’s superior had told him that he 
was to be transferred to hard labor in the 


stock-room with no increase in pay. The 

junior partner’s nephew was to take his 

place as office boy. After learning of his 

deposition Jimmy spent hours piotting a 

suitable welcome for the usurper. All of his 
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plans depended on an unknown factor. 
He did not know whether the boy nominated 
to supplant him was a fighter or not. 

When Archie came through the front 
door with his uncle, Jimmy glared at him 
appraisingly. He was fat, and he did not 
look strong. 

“I’ve got his number,” Jimmy muttered 
between set teeth. 

He was working on the mimeograph in 
a rear corner of the office. Quickly he 
squeezed from a lead tube on to his right 
palm a dab of viscous carmine ink. He 
carefully crooked his fingers over the splotch; 
then became excessively busy grinding out 
cost-sheets on the duplicating-machine. 

“James!” called Judkins from his office. 

The industrious boy whirled from his 
work. Usually, when suddenly summoned 
from the mimeograph, he wiped his hands 
on his trousers. He omitted to do this now. 

Jimmy hurried to the sanctum with the 
alacrity of anticipation. 

“This is my nephew,” the junior partner 
informed him. “Show him what he'll have 
to do; then you report to Mr. Carter.” 

Thereupon he plunged into his office 
and shut the door. 

“Hello!” Jimmy greeted his protégé, 
with false geniality. “My monaker’s Jim. 
What’s yours?” 

“Archie Judkins.” 
his name without pride. 

“ Archie!” 

First Jimmy’s Irish blue eyes bulged with 
pity; then his snub nose wrinkled in con- 
tempt; last, his bony chin squared for action. 
Within three seconds he had tried the 
usurper, had found him guilty, and had sen- 
tenced him to “‘all that was coming to him.” 

“Shake!” said Jimmy. Treacherously 
he offered his ink-daubed palm. 

Archie extended his hand. Jimmy grabbed 
his fingers with vindictive ardor. 

“Ow-ouch!” writhed from his twisting 
mouth. He snatched away his fingers. 

Miss Trimble, before the _filing-case, 
snickered. Miss Bailey, at the telephone 
switchboard, sniffed. Harkridge, in the 
cashier’s cage, chuckled. Nearly every- 
body in the office was watching the initia- 
tory tortures of Archie. 

“What's the matter?” asked Jimmy. 

“You hurt! Oh, look there!” Archie 
screeched. “It’s bleeding!” He thrust 


The fat boy spoke 


out his hand, splotched with red. 
Gloating Jimmy stooped over his handi- 
work. ‘“‘Pooh!”’ was his scathing retort. 


“That ain’t nothing but mime’graph ink.” 
He exhibited his own smeared palms. 

The junior partner bounced irascibly 
from his office. ‘“‘What’s the meaning of 
all this racket?’’ he demanded. 

Jimmy was dragging Archie toward a 
zone of safety in the wash-room. 

“He just got a little ink on his hands,” 
he explained. “It'll come off.” 

Archie showed eruptive signs of an inten- 
tion to debate the issue of responsibility 
for his defilement. Jimmy jerked his arm. 

“Shut your face!” he growled. 

Judkins snorted something about a 
“young devil” and stamped back into his 
room. 

Jimmy shoved Archie ahead of him 
through the lavatory door. 

“Squealer!” he said contemptuously. 

“You did it a-purpose!” said Archie, 
beginning to scrub his hands at the basin. 

“Didn’t, neither,” lied Jimmy brazenly. 
“Wait till you’ve been running that ma- 
miegraft a couple of weeks,” he said, im- 
plying direful prediction. “Look at me.” 

He revolved slowly, so that his successor 
might have ample opportunity to inspect 
each spot and stain on the habiliments of 
an office boy. The suspicion on Archie’s 
face faded to doubt. 

“I’m glad you come,” Jimmy vouch- 
safed. “I’ve been wanting to get promoted 
to the stock-room a long while.” 

“Was you re’lly promoted?”’ asked Archie. 

Jimmy scowled keenly at the face turned 
to him. Had the lips twitched with the 
least indication of a sarcastic sneer, the 
insult would then and there have been 
expunged with blood. But the new office 
boy appeared genuinely awed. 

“Yes,” was Jimmy’s nonchalant reply. 

Archie reverted to his scrubbing. Jimmy 
could almost see his envious thoughts. Pre- 
cocious Archie, within five minutes after 
his induction into his job, was planning 
a raise. Jimmy conceived a vast contempt 
for self-deluded Archie. When the fat boy 
backed away from the faucet, the thin one 
took his place, splashed a moment in 
the bow, then clawed grimy pink streaks 
on the towel. 

“Come on!” he ordered sharply. 

Humble Archie clumped after his swag- 
gering guide. Jimmy strutted toward the 
mimeograph corner and loftily waved Archie 
to a chair. The mentor sat down opposite 
his pupil. 

“Monday morning there ain’t much 
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work,” he observed; “‘so I’ve got time to 
tell you what you have to do.” 

Jimmy paused reflectively, as if con- 
sidering where he had best begin. In 
reality he was revising his plot against 
Archie’s tenure of office. He decided that 
no elaborate artifices would be necessary to 
accomplish the downfall of a boy so stupid. 
Judkins’ nephew could be deluded into 
destroying himself. 

“Mr. Judkins is your real uncle, 
he?”’ was the introductory query. 

““Yes,”’ conceded Archie. 

“Do you care any~ 

thing about him?” 
It was politic to 
determine Judkins’ 
status in his nephew’s 
regard. 

“| don’t know yet. 
Yesterday is the first 
time | ever saw him.” 

““ Does he care any- 
thing about you?”’ 

“| guess so,”’ was 
the dubious reply. 
“He said I look a 
good deal like him.” 

“Humph!”’ sniffed 
Jimmy. “Do you live 
at his house?”’ 

“No; I’m _ board- 
ing.” 

Pure curiosity 
prompted the next 
question: “‘How’d 
he come to think of 
putting you in as 
office boy?” 

“My aunt died 
that I’ve been living 
with at Peoria, and 
Uncle Peter’s the 
only rel’tive I’ve got 
left. So he brought 
me up here to Chi- 
cago and gi’ me a 
job.” 

“What’ve you been 
doing before?”’ Jimmy 
demanded accusingly. 

Going to school,” 
Archie apologized. 

“Ain’t you got no 
other folks?”’ 

“Uh-uh.”’ 

For three seconds 
Jimmy was inclined 


ain’t 


“* INCIDENTALLY, 
In bis anger be 


to temper justice with mercy. Then in 
his heart suddenly flared hot hate for all 
the family of Judkinses. He would take 
revenge on both uncle and nephew by 
pitting them against each other. 

“Judkins is a real gen’rous man, ain’t 
he, now!”” Jimmy’s sarcasm sizzled. ‘‘ Your 
own uncle, and he hands you a lemon like 
this bum job at four bucks a week. And 
you stand for it!” 

“| think four dollars is pretty good to 
start on,’’ Archie sullenly defended his 
philanthropic relative. But the virus of 
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discontent evidently was working in his 
veins. “‘And prob’ly I’ll be getting more next 
week or the week after,’”’ he added hopefully. 

“Yes, you will — not!” 

Jimmy checked himself with a jerk. 

“Unless you do what I tell you,” he 
smoothly slid back into his plot. “If that 
uncle of yours could, he’d work you ten 
years at a dollar a day just because you’re 
a relation. And all the while he'd tell 
everybody that came in the office he was a 
reg’lar father to you. The only way you'll 
get what’s coming to you, kid, is looking 
out for Number One. Don’t you think 
of nobody else, only little Archie. That’s 
Judkins’ system.” 

Jimmy jumped up and made an out- 
sweeping gesture, as if he threw wide the 
gates of business knowledge to Archie. 

“Why, unless you brass into your uncle’s 
office about the last of the month and jolt 
a raise out of him, he won’t have no respect 
for you at all.” 

Archie listened with mouth agape. 

“You want to be careful and not let him 
get your goat. He'll try it. His game 
prob’ly’ll be to start kicking on your work. 
Don’t pay any attention to what he says.” 

Briefly Jimmy considered a question of 
policy. He concluded that a revenge some- 
what drawn out was preferable to a “quick 
finish” for the usurper. Therefore he 
added a word of caution: 

“But don’t sass back. Even if he is 
your uncle, he won’t stand for that till he’s 
more used to you. You don’t need to be 
scairt, though. He’s got to take care of 
you, seeing you’re a orphan and he’s a re- 
lation. He dassn’t can you. You see 
that, don’t you?” 

‘Y-e-s,” said Archie. He was far from sure. 

“Now, when you go after him for your 
raise, just stick your teeth in and hang on 
like a bulldog. Judkins’ll beef his head 
off. Let ’im. When he stops a minute 
to get his breath, tell him again you’ve got 
to have more money. If you weaken the 
least bit, he’ll wipe his feet on you the rest 
of your life. But if you show him you've 
got gumption, there ain’t any reason you 
can’t work up to an int’rust in the firm.” 

Mr. Bigelow rang for the office boy. 
Archie, under the critical direction of his 
mentor, attended on the senior partner’s 
wants, and the boys returned to their corner. 

The plotting spider reverted to the web 
that was to ensnare the gullible fiy. Elo- 
quently he pictured Archie’s glorious career 





in business. Again and again he adjured 
him to stand firm in assertion and defense 
of his rights. At last he rested from his 
labors, satisfied. 

Archie solemnly pledged himself to the 
policy of spoliation of the firm. They 
shook hands. Jimmy gazed with unholy 
joy on the face of the lamb, so like 
that of Judkins. The stubbornness of 
the nephew was as the stubbornness of the 
uncle. Archie would be annihilated. 

“When you want any more advice, come 
to me, kid,” Jimmy offered. 

“| will,” promised the grateful sacrifice. 

Just then Judkins came out of his room, 
glanced toward the boys, and walked over 
to their corner. Jimmy at once began the 
elucidation of the mysteries of mimeograph 
operating. 

“This here’s a machine you make copies 
of things with. You take a stencil and ‘i 

“James, have you told Archie all he will 
have to do?” asked Judkins severely. 

“Not quite all yet. I'll be through in 
about fifteen minutes,” Jimmy promised. 

The junior partner significantly looked 
at his watch and turned back to his office 
without comment; but Jimmy knew that 
he had precisely a quarter of an hour in 
which to teach Archie the routine details 
of his duties. Accordingly his instructions 
exploded against his stolid pupil like a 
string of popping fire-crackers — and with 
about the same penetrating effect. 

“| guess that’s all,” Jimmy finished hur- 
riedly, picking up his cap. “If there’s any- 
thing you don’t remember, come and ask 
me. I'll be in the stock-room.” 

Glancing back over his shoulder, he dis- 
appeared through the rear door as Judkins 
emerged from his office and started toward 
his nephew. 





Duginc the month following his initia- 
tion into the mysteries of business, Archie 
was pursued by Nemesis. Jimmy con- 
trived to be in the office frequently, osten- 
sibly to coach his successor. In reality it 
was to avail himself of opportunities to 
enjoy the various tribulations he concocted 
for his victim. All the while he continued 
in the false guise of friend and mentor, 
he plotted troubles for the new office boy. 

It was Jimmy who nicknamed him Jud- 
kins Junior, so that the office force might 
be constantly reminded of his relationship 
to the unpopular partner. It was Jimmy 
who conspired with Miss Trimble and set 
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Archie to sort- 
ing the “‘ grave- 
yard” corre- 
spondence files 
in the base- 
ment, whereby 
Judkins Junior’s 
lungs were kept 
choked with 
ancient dust. It 
was Jimmy who 
persuaded Miss 
Neilson to hide 
her sealing 
sponge; in con- 
sequence Archie 
had to lick 
hundreds of 
stamps and en- 
velopes every 


day. He cut his 
tongue and had 
no appetite for 
his supper. 


“IN ANTICIPATION of this long awaited day, 


He was so unpopular, and Jimmy plotted 
against him with such Machiavellian sub- 
tlety, that no one told him he was being im- 
posed upon. Emulating Jimmy, several of 
the stenographers and clerks took delight in 
devising unpleasant and fatiguing tasks for 
Archie. In all the general office Judkins 
Junior had not a single friend. Not every 
one persecuted him, but no one helped him 
or had any sympathy for his trials. 

Nor did he seem to be more favorably re- 
garded in the private offices of the firm. 
One day Jimmy had the pleasure of seeing 
the awkward boy drop an ink-bottle on Bige- 
low’s ,outy foot. Incidentally, the senior 
partner’s trousers were ruined. In_ his 
anger he slapped Archie. Then he stormed 
into Judkins’ room. In a voice loud enough 
to be heard distinctly through the partition, 
he threatened that if his partner did not dis- 
charge that nephew of his, he would throw 
the lout out of the front door himself. 

Jimmy was sure the crisis had come. 
Earlier that morning Archie had reported 


f.< Yornw 


Jimmy had carefully removed 


a small knot from its bole” 

















1 LAUGH burst out of 


that his uncle had stumbled over him when 
he was picking up some papers in the aisle. 
Judkins had wrenched his ankle, and had 
sworn vengefully at his nephew. Hence, 
Bigelow also demanded the clumsy 
one’s head, Jimmy counted it as Jost. He 
loitered near the stock-room door to witness 
the decapitation 
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{ raise! You?’” 

But Judkins’ voice was heard in apologetic 
remonstrance. After a few minutes Bigelow 
limped out of his partner’s room and went 
glowering into his own. Then Judkins sum- 
moned Archie into his office. The “calling” 
the office boy received he faithfully related 
to his counselor a few minutes later. 

“He said if | didn’t do better he’d have 
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to fire me,” Archie gloomily concluded the 
recital of his castigation. 

“That's all bluff,” Jimmy reassured him. 
“You're doing more work now than any 
office boy they ever had. Didn't | tell you 
that’s the way Judkins’d act?” he reminded 
him. “‘He’s sore because they can’t make 
a door-mat out of you. Just hold your 
nerve. It’s only eight days more to the 
end of the month, and you're doing fine. 
When you hit your uncle for that raise, 
and he sees he’s got to come across or 
you'll quit, things’ll quiet down.” 

Archie always took his tortures of mind 
and body as part of the day’s work. He 
sighed resignedly now, and went back 
to his drudgery to bide his time. The 
end of his afflictions had been fixed by 
Jimmy. From and after noon of the last 
day of the month, he was to be raised 
and appreciated. But during all the four 
weeks’ period of his. probation no one in 
the office ever saw him smile. 


THERE was nothing auspicious for Archie 
in the beginning of his fateful day. It was 
drizzling and muddy out in the streets and 
dark in the office — a grouch-provoking day. 


Jimmy was loitering about when the junior 


partner came in. He wanted to observe 
Judkins’ humor. Much would depend on 
that. Archie’s uncle was not smoking, indi- 
cating that his dyspepsia was worse than 
usual. He responded to his nephew’s re- 
spectful, ““Good morning, uncle!” with an 
inarticulate snarl. Jimmy scampered back 
to his department whistling contentedly. 
No one that knew Judkins ever would 
ask him for a raise when he was in such 
a bad temper as on that morning. 

Of course there was no chance for Archie, 
anyway; but, to make assurance doubly 
sure, Jimmy had taken the pains to fix the 
time for his interview with his uncle at the 
least propitious hour of the day. Judkins 
always was most ferocious when he was 
hungry. He went to lunch usually at 
about a quarter past twelve. It had 
been settled between Archie and the plotter 
of his downfall that the claim for a raise 
should be made immediately after the 
blowing of the nocn whistle. Jimmy had 
drilled into his victim the exact manner 
and language in which the demand was 
to be stated. 

At the first screaming blast from the 
siren, Judkins Junior left Jimmy, who had 
stood by him in the mimeograph corner 


during the last minute of waiting to bol- 
ster his resolution. Archie made a bee- 
line for his uncle’s door. 

Jimmy scuttled back into his own depart- 
ment, where he dived unobserved behind a 
pile of boxes near the thin wooden parti- 
tion that separated the private offices from 
the stock-room. In anticipation of this 
long awaited day, Jimmy three weeks be- 
fore had carefully removed a small knot 
from its hole just above the baseboard of 
the rear wall of Judkins’ office. Lying 
on the stock-room floor, a watcher could 
both see and hear everything that tran- 
spired in the junior partner’s sanctum. 
Jimmy had scarcely put his eye to the 
knot-hole when Archie, without knocking, 
entered his uncle's office. 

Judkins creaked about in his swivel-chair. 
His face was toward the partition behind 
which Jimmy lay. 

“What do you want?” he snapped at his 
nephew. 

Archie carefully closed the door. With 
calm deliberation he approached his uncle’s 
desk and stopped beside it. He folded his 
arms and looked his employer straight in 
the eve. 

Jimmy could see plainly the faces of both 
the man and the boy in the office. 

“Tl want a raise. I’ve got to have six 
dollars a week.” 

Thus Archie delivered his ultimatum, 
using verbatim the words of Jimmy’s drill- 
ing. Stern and implacable, holding the pose 
he had been taught, he stood waiting for 
his answer. 

Every muscle in Jimmy’s body was taut 
with expectancy as he watched the as- 
tounded Judkins. 

The junior partner’s face slowly turned 
purple. He had been smoking, and, stunned 
by his astonishment, had held a deep breath 
in his lungs. Now the pent cloud belched 
out of his lips; he was like a volcano at the 
beginning of an eruption. 

Jimmy was rigid with excitement. 
better than the crisis of a play. 

The explosion came. But it was not a 
volley of invective. A laugh burst out of 
Judkins’ deep chest and made the walls of 
his office shake. It was a terrible laugh 
— a laugh of rasping ridicule. It was worse 
to withstand than the grape and canister 
of curses. 

limmy first grinned; then he shuddered 
a little. He looked intently at Archie to 
see how he was meeting the ordeal. As 
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if he were made of wood, the office boy held 
his defiant pose. His folded arms did not 
shake or loosen. He continued to look 
squarely at his uncle. 

It was a long time before Judkins could 
speak. Finally he gasped out, “A raise! 
You?” and lay back in his chair, exhausted 
by his raucous mirth. 

“Yes,”’ insisted implacable Archie. ‘Six 
dollars a week.” Then he delivered his 
crushing blow, exactly as Jimmy had tu- 
tored him: “If I don’t get it, I'll quit.”’ 

Judkins sucked in his breath so quickly 
that he seemed to be choking. He raised 
himself in his seat and clutched the chair- 
arms. His look at his nephew was so fierce 
that Jimmy thought he was going to leap on 
Archie and tear him to pieces. Instead, 
after glaring for five seconds at the boy, 
he relaxed and leaned back. A quizzical 
smile, almost good-natured, spread over 
his face. Jimmy realized that Judkins, 
like himself, was keenly enjoying the joke 
on Archie. In quite a courteous tone the 
junior partner questioned the stocky young 
striker before him: 

“And why do you expect a raise?” 

“Because I’ve earned it.”” Archie stood 
grimly by his guns. 

Jimmy hugged himself in ecstasy; he felt 
like applauding his pupil. 

“Nobody else in the office would say so,” 
Judkins jabbed at his nephew’s assurance. 
“| don’t believe you have a friend in the 
place.”’ 

“Don’t want any,” the doughty inde- 
pendent declared his self-sufficiency. “Nei- 
ther have you. And when I get to be a 
member of the firm, I’m going to be just 
like you, Uncle Peter.” 

Jimmy pinched himself to make sure 
that this delicious comedy was really 
being enacted before his sight. He did 
not dare wink, lest he should miss some 
of it. 

Judkins’ eyes stuck out as if his head 
were so full of astonishment that there 
wasn't room for anything else. He stared 
at the boy rooted on the rug. A strange 
expression crept over his face. First it was 
incredulity; then it was wonder mixed with 
a vague hope; it ended in wistfulness. 

For half a minute there was silence in 
the private office. At last Judkins spoke 
in a tone that Jimmy had never heard him 
use before. It was husky with yearning. 

“Archie, you aren't afraid of me, are 
you? 


His nephew’s unflinching manner was 
a sufficient answer to the interrogation, 
but stout words came, too: 

“Not a bit.”’ 

“Good for you!’ involuntarily whis- 
pered Jimmy. 

“Do you like me?” Judkins asked. He 
hung on the response anxiously. 

Jimmy saw that his pupil was perplexed, 
as he was himself, by all this beating about 
the bush. 

“Why, of course!”’ declared Archie, with- 
out enthusiasm. He showed in his man- 
ner a little impatience. 

“Why do you like me?” persisted Jud- 
kins. He shrank within himself as if 
afraid his nephew could not find any reply 
to his question. 

“He's scairt of something,” was Jimmy's 
diagnosis. 

Archie reflected on his answer; then he 
stated his reasons very gravely: 

“Because you’re the only uncle I’ve got, 
and | ought to like my rel’tives.”” 

Jimmy chuckled at the reply. He won- 
dered curiously what was Judkins’ game in 
this badgering. 

The junior partner rose ponderously from 
his chair. Then he stepped over to his 
nephew and clapped his big hands on the 
squared shoulders. 

“Archie, my lad,” he said solemnly, “I 
haven’t any son, though I’ve always wanted 
one. You look enough like me to be my 
own flesh and blood. I’m thinking of tak- 
ing you into the firm — my firm. I want 
you to be my boy.” His voice hardened 
almost to sternness. “If I give you that 
chance, what will you do to deserve it?” 

“I'll always look out for Number One!” 
Archie triumphantly proclaimed the busi- 
ness creed he had tried and found good. 

Judkins looked dazed for a moment. 
Then he laughed and held out his hand to 
his nephew. 

“Shake, partner! Let’s go to lunch,” 
he invited. 


Jimmy, in the stock-room, rolled over 
on his back. He blinked at the dingy ceil- 
ing. After a while he stood up and shook 
himself. A sickly smile started on his lips. 
It ended in a sheepish grin. 

“Well, anyhow,” he consoled himself, 
“1 ought to stand ace-high with Archie. If 
it hadn’t of been for me, he’d never of done 
it. He’s got to help me now. I’m going 
to ask him soon’s he gets back.” 
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[Continued from page 140| 


“Why, Mr. Hascombe!”’ she cried. 
“What's the matter with your arm? No 

| mean the other one.” 

“It's a mere scratch.” 

“But your sleeve’s cut and the handker- 
chief is all bloody! Why didn’t you tell me 
you were hurt?” 

“| assure you, it is nothing. “Twill be 
quite all right. in the morning. I breakfast 
with you at nine. Happy dreams!” 

But Bobby insisted upon following him 
out of the elevator and inspecting the wound. 

“Why, it’s dreadful!” she cried. “And 
it must have been bleeding like this for five 
minutes! Quick — where’s your room?” 

“But, really, my dear girl, | can’t allow 
this. You must get back into the elevator 
straight away and go up to your room.” 

“| sha’n’t do anything of the sort until 
you get Judson or a doctor or somebody.” 


ERCIVAL would have carried his point 
but for a certain dizziness that came over 
him. He put out a hand to steady himself. 
“Give me your key!” he heard Bobby 
saying. And the next instant his door was 
flung open, the lights were switched on, and 
he was staggering toward the couch at the 
foot of the bed. There was a furious ringing 
of bells, then a long wait, followed by the ap- 
pearance of a sleepy Chinese night watchman. 
“Gentleman hurt!” cried Bobby. ‘Get 
a doctor. Do you understand?” 

“Me savvy,” said the Chinaman calmly. 
“Doctor no belong Astor Hotel. All same 
belong Oliental Hotel.” 

“| don’t care where he belongs,” Bobby 
cried impatiently. “‘Get him over the tele- 
phone. And send somebody up from the 
office. Do you understand?” 

“Me savvy,” he responded imperturbably. 

The man’s footsteps died away, and Perci- 
val made a mighty effort to rouse himself: 

“Beastly silly of me to behave like this! 
Quite all right now, thanks. You must 
run away before any one comes.” 

“Why?” demanded Bobby. 

‘Looks rather queer, your being here 
like this at midnight, you know.” 

Bobby was standing at his dresser, search- 
ing for something, and she wheeled upon 
him indignantly: “This is no time to be 
thinking about looks! You lie down and 
stop talking. Hold your arm up straight, 
like that. Keep it that way till | come back!” 

He tried to do as she told him, grasping 
his right wrist in his left hand; but the 


bright red blood continued to spurt through 
his fingers, showing no signs of abating. 

“If | could only find a string!” cried 
Bobby. “Here’s the strap on your toilet- 
case. I’ll use it!” 

Kneeling beside the couch, she ripped 
his sleeve to the elbow, hastily wrapped the 
leather thong twice about his forearm and 
slipped the strap into the buckle. 

“I’ve got to hurt you!” she said resolutely. 

“It’s most awfully good of you,” mur- 
mured Percival. In spite of the pain, the 
drowsiness was getting the better of him. 
He felt himself sinking through space, away 
from the world, from himself, and, worst 
of all, from the tender, reassuring voice that 
kept whispering words of comfort in his ear. 

From time to time he was aware of bell- 
boys coming and going, of apparently futile 
inquiries for Judson, for the doctor, for Mrs. 
Weston, for the Captain. Then, for a long 
time, he was aware of nothing whatever. 

A sudden sharp pain in his arm roused 
him, and he opened his eyes. Bobby still 
knelt on the floor beside him, unflinchingly 
holding the strap in place. 

“I won’t have this!”” he cried, struggling 
to sit up. “Your lips are trembling! It’s 
making you iil!” 

She laid her free hand on his shoulder. 

“Please lie still! They'll be here in a 
minute—TI thought | heard the elevator. 
It won’t be much longer.” 


HERE was the sound of hurrying feet 

in the hall, and the next instant a quick 
rap at the door. Bobby looked up with 
infinite relief as a burly English physician 
bustled in. 

“How long have you had the tourniquet 
on, madam?” he asked, stripping off his 
gloves and falling to work. 

“The what?” asked Bobby. 

“The strap on his arm.” 

“Oh! Since a quarter past twelve.” 
She got up from her knees stiffly, and shook 
out the shining folds of the Manchu coat. 
“It was the only thing | could think of. 
It’s what the boys back home do for a rattle- 
snake bite.” 

The doctor’s glance expressed complete 
and unqualified approval, but whether it 
was for her course of action or for her very 
lovely and disturbed appearance it would 
be hard to say. As she slipped out of the 
room he turned to Percival. 


“It’s a severed artery, sir. No especial 
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harm done except the loss of blood. A 
few days’ rest ——” 

“But | am sailing in the morning. Must 
patch me up by that time.” 

“We will see. You don’t seem to real- 
ize that you stood an excellent chance of 
remaining permanently in Shanghai.” 

“You mean " 

“I mean that you owe your life to that 
plucky little wife of yours.” 

Percival’s heart leaped at the word. 

“She’s not my wife, doctor,” he said, 
smiling feebly. ‘Not yet.” 


? 





Neptune Takes a Hand 


OBBY’S graphic account of the Hon- 
orable Percival’s defense of the 
drunken sailor, together with his 

own vigorous disavowal of any heroism in 
the affair, won for him a halo. Reclining 
in his deck-chair, with his arm in a sling 
and a becoming pallor suffusing his classic 
features, he became an object of the great- 
est solicitude to his fellow passengers. The 
flattering attentions he received warmed 
him into geniality, and in return he dis- 
pensed regal favors. He allowed Mrs. 
Weston to consult him concerning her pre- 
sentation at Court the following spring; he 
let Andy Black tie his cravat; he permitted 
Elise Weston to cut the leaves of his maga- 
zine. He graciously submitted to endless 
inquiries concerning his hourly progress, 
and even went so far as to accept two cream 
peppermints from the old missionary, who 
had acquired a new box. 

The only drawback to this feast of 
brotherly love lav in the fact that he could 
not obtain the téte-a-téte he so earnestly 
desired with Bobby Boynton. She was 
always with him, to be sure; but so was 
evervbody else, especially Mrs. Weston. 

The Captain had been stung to active 
measures by a chance remark of Andy 
Black’s when they were alone at breakfast. 

“Accept my condolences!” that youth 
had lugubriously remarked. ‘You have 
missed the chance of your young life.”’ 

“How’s that?” asked the Captain. 

“By not getting me for a son-in-law. 
Miss Bobby broke the news to me at the 
dance last night.” 

“Did she give you a reason?” asked the 
Captain, arresting his cup in mid-air. 

“| didn’t need one. I’ve been rooming 
with it ever since we left Honolulu!” 

“She didn’t say it was ——” 


“Oh, she as good as told me. Same old 
chestnut I’ve been handed out all my life. 
Said she cared for somebody else, but that 
she’d never forget me. I can’t see much 
satisfaction in occupying a pigeonhole in 
a girl’s heart, when another fellow’s got the 
key to it!” 

The Captain was concerned with some- 
thing far more serious than Andy’s matri- 
monial failures. 

“What makes you think it’s Hascombe?”’ 

“What makes everybody think so?” asked 
Andy. “What makes him think so himself?” 

The Captain lost no time in finding Mrs. 
Weston and laying the case before her. 

““He’s got to be headed off,” he said anx- 
iously. “It’s getting serious.” 

“It certainly looks so, after yesterday 
and last night. But I can’t, for the life of 
me, see why you oppose it. He’s really a 
tremendous catch, and it’s no wonder 
Bobby’s head is turned. We are all a bit 
daft over him since he condescended to 
notice us.” 

“Suffering Moses!” exploded the Captain. 
“Let any fool come along and shed a few 
drops of blood, then kiss his hand to the 
grand-stand, and he’s got the women at his 
feet! | thought Bobby had more sense 
than to cotton to that gilded rooster! I’ve 
a good mind to lock her up in her state- 
room until we reach Hong Kong.” 

Mrs. Weston smiled and shook her head. 

“You can’t manage her that way. She’s 
the sweetest thing that ever was, but she 
is the kind of girl that can’t be forced.” 

“Well, she shall be!” cried the Captain 
savagely. ‘‘l headed her off once, and i'll 
do it again. | tell you, I’d rather see her 
dead than married to an Englishman!” 

“Why, Captain Boynton!” 

“| would! It’s the Lord’s truth! Her 
mother before her got caught by just such a 
high-headed British fool. She was welcome 
to him and he to her, though Heaven knows 
she paid for it. If | thought my girl was 
going the same way fe 





IS square jaw quivered suddenly and he 
turned away. 

Mrs. Weston was wise enough to keep 
silent until he had mastered himself; then 
she said kindly: 

“| don’t wonder you feel as you do. You 
leave the matter to me, and I'll do my best 
to keep things in abeyance until we reach 
Hong Kong. Once they are separated, the 
danger is practically over.” 
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It is doubtful, however, whether the com- 
bined efforts of the Captain, Mrs. Wes- 
ton, and even Percival himself could have 
kept things in statu quo had not a timely 
typhoon arrived and taken things into its 
wn hands. It was about four in the after- 
noon that the sky darkened and the bright 
blue water turned to gray. The wind 
shifted and came on to blow dead ahead. 

“What a queer light there is on every- 
thing!”’ cried Mrs. Weston, who was duti- 
fully stationed between Bobby and Perci- 
val, doing sentry duty. “I wonder if it 
is going to blow up a storm?” 

“I hope so,” said Bobby. 
things to happen.” 

Percival glanced despairingly at Mrs. 
Weston, who was beginning on a fresh ball 
of yarn. If she continued to sit there and 
knit for the rest of her life, nothing ever 
would happen! 

“| ought to close my port-hole if it’s going | 
to rain,” she said. ‘‘Do you think it is?” 

“Sure to,” said Percival, with unusual 
alacrity. “‘Hard shower any minute.” 

Mrs. Weston rose reluctantly. 

“Don’t you think you’d better come 
down too, Bobby, and close yours?” 

““Mine’s closed, thanks! I’ll take your 
place and hold Mr. Hascombe’s tea-cup.” 





“TI love for | 





OW, when a person with outrageously 

blue eyes is leaning on the arm of your 
steamer-chair, steadying your saucer for 
you, and the wind has blown everybody 
else off the deck except a bow-legged Chi- 
nese steward who is absorbed in tying 
things down, it does look as if fate meant 
to be propitious. 

Percival put his cup in his saucer, and 
let his fingers touch the small hand that 
held it. 

“It’s quite worth while,” he said, “getting 
a jab in the wrist to have you look after me | 
like this. I wonder if you realize that you 
saved my life last night?” 

“| bet | know what this is leading up to!” 
cried Bobby accusingly. 

“What?” asked Percival, 
lip between his teeth. 

“A medal!”’ 

“Much more serious. As a matter of 
fact, the truth is, I’ve been trving to get a 
minute alone with you all day. There's 
something | want ——”’ 

“Oh, yes; I know! It’s that Manchu 
coat. You want it to pack, of course. I'll | 
get it now.” 


catching his 
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But his fingers held hers fast to the 
saucer. 

“You stupid child! You don’t under- 
stand! It’s yours. Everything I have” 

“Oh, goody, here’s the rain!” cried 
Bobby. “Andy bet me ten pounds of 
candy it wouldn’t come before night. Quick! 
Let me put your cup under the chair. Don’t 
bother about the cushions.” 

“But there’s something I’ve got to say 





| to you! You must listen to me!” 


“I'll listen to anything you like in the 


| music-room, just so it isn’t ‘Tales from 
| Hoffmann.’ Come, we'll have to hurry!” 


ERCIVAL, with his passion once more 

arrested, strode after her furiousiy. He 
was intolerant of every moment that passed 
before he claimed her for his own, and 
unable longer to restrain his mad desire to 
fold her in his arms. 

In the midst of these fervent anticipa- 
tions he was unpleasantly aware of the in- 


| creased motion of the ship. It was the 
| first time he had felt that pitching, rolling 


motion since leaving the Golden Gate, and 
he shuddered involuntarily. 

“Here’s a cozy little corner all to our- 
selves!” cried Bobby, tossing the cushions 
into a nook in the music-room and inviting 
him to a place beside her. 

But Percival remained standing in the 
doorway, supporting himself with his free 
hand, his eves fixed on space and a leaden 
color spreading over his face. 

“If you don’t mind,” he said, “I think 
I'll go below. Feel the storm a bit in 


my head. Atmospheric pressure, you 
know!” 

“Of course you do!” cried Bobby, all 
solicitude. “It’s no wonder, after the 


blood you lost last night. Sit right down 
there until I go find Judson.” 


Percival Rises to an Occasion 


URING the night and day that fol- 
D lowed, the typhoon had everything 

its own way. The sea bellowed with 
rage, and battalion after battalion of moun- 
tainous waves charged the ship, only to fall 
back and form again. For twenty consecu- 
tive hours the Captain stayed on the bridge, 
watching every variation in the glass and 
keeping all of his Nelson features in active 
service. Whatever frivolities might fill 
his idle hours, there was no question of 
his attention to duty when the call came. 
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Two things that should never be inter- 
rupted are a sneeze and a proposal. That 
second declaration, so ardently begun and 
so ruthlessly arrested, still hung in mid-air, 
and, lying on his back in his darkened 
state-room, the Honorable Percival had 
ample time in which to survey it from 
every angle. 

Never for a moment did he question the 
undying nature of his affection for Bobby. 
His emotion was too insistent and too con- 
suming to be doubted. It was the pro- 
prieties that he questioned, and they all 
shook emphatic and disapproving heads. 
The proprieties in Grosvenor Square, to be 
sure, loomed rather dim through the dis- 
tance; but that immediate propriety in Hong 
Kong, toward whom he was speeding with 
every turn of the screw, towered ominously. 

If only he could hold things in abeyance 
until after the Saluria sailed from Hong 
Kong, all might be well. It was of the 
utmost importance that he should not pre- 
sent Bobby to sister Cordelia until the die 
was irrevocably cast. Faults that in Miss 
Boynton of the Big Gully Ranch would be 
glaring iniquities would, in the wife of 
the Honorable Percival Hascombe, dwindle 
away to charming eccentricities. 


DARING plan occurred to him. With 
proper strategy, he might go down to 
see the steamer off, get left on board, have 
the return trip in uninterrupted bliss with 
Bobby, then boldly cable from America 
that he had met his fate and succumbed to 
it, and that remonstrances were useless. 
The scheme appealed to him the more he 
considered it. Cablegrams were necessa- 
rily unemotional, and by the time letters 
were exchanged the proprieties would prob- 
ably have decided to accept the will of 
Providence and try to make the best of 
dear Percy’s strange choice of an unknown 
American wife 
In the meanwhile he would devote all 
his energies to fitting her for the honor about 
to be conferred upon her. For he had 
quite given up the idea of the “blossomed 
bower in dark-purple spheres of sea,” and 
had definitely decided to take her back to 
England as the future mistress of Hascombe 
Hall. All he asked was six months in 
which to cut and polish his priceless gem. 
It was not until the evening before the 
Saluria was due in Hong Korg that the 
sea got over its fit of temper and decided to 
make that last night the most beautiful one 


of the crossing. Everybody was down for 
the farewell dinner. Even those who had 
been invisible for two days emerged from 
their state-rooms like gorgeous butterflies 
from their cocoons. Speeches were made, 
toasts were drunk, and a general air of fes- 
tivity prevailed. 

Percival raged inwardly at the length of 
the dinner. The golden moments were 
racing by, and he was in a fever to get 
Bobby away to himself. He had decided 
on a course which he felt did credit to his 
power of self-control. He would permit 
himself the luxury of showing her that her 
affection for him was wholly returned, with- 
out in any way committing himself to a defi- 
nite engagement. He would, in short, ask 
her to accept a sort of promissory note on 
his affections, to be presented at any time 
after the steamer left Hong Kong. 


T was ten o'clock before he contrived to 

escape Mrs. Weston’s vigilant eye and 
whisk Bobby off to a certain favored nook 
on the boat-deck, just outside the Captain’s 
state-room. Here they had spent many 
happy evenings, notwithstanding the fact 
that their figures, silhouetted against the 
light, had never failed to provoke the 
Captain to a profanity that was not al- 
ways inaudible. 

To-night, however, the Captain was 
detained below, and they had the entire 
Yellow Sea to themselves as they sat on a 
projecting ledge and leaned their elbows 
comfortably on the rail. 

It was an enticing night, with nothing 
left of the recent storm, save a subtle thrill 
that still lingered in wind and wave. Over- 
head spread a canopy of luminous sub- 
tropical stars, with the Southern Cross 
blazing above the upturned Dipper. From 
below floated faint strains of music, mingling 
with the delicious sound of rippling water. 

“And to think it’s our very last night!” 
murmured Bobby, her chin on her palm. 

Percival dared not answer. He had 
reached that stage when, according to the 
philosopher, the moonlight is a pleasing 
fever, the stars are letters, the flowers ci- 
phers, and the air is coined into song. He 
regarded her gaze, as she bent it upon the 
stars, as the most exquisitely pensive thing 
he had ever beheld. 

“My! but there are some dandy billiard 
shots up there!” she exclaimed suddenly. 
“Do you see that double carom over there 
beyond the Dipper?” 
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“1 am not thinking of double caroms,” 
he said impatiently. “I am thinking of 
you.” 

“What have I done now?” she asked 
indignantly. 

“You’ve made me forget that there’s 
anything else in the whole universe but 
just you!” 

“And now you’ve got to begin to remem- 
ber,” said Bobby sympathetically. 


He searched her face for a clue as to what | 


was passing in her mind, but found none. 

“You are a most awfully baffling girl!” he 
said. “Sometimes | can’t determine whether 
you are subtle or merely ingenuous.” 

“I'd give it up,” advised Bobby. 

“But I sha’n’t give it up. I sha’n’t be 
content until | know every little corner of 
your mind and heart!”’ 

She stirred uneasily. From the way he 
was looking at her, it was evidently a good 
thing that his near arm was in a sling. 

“You need a cigar!” she said soothingly. 
“Get it out and I'll light it for you.” 


E obediently produced his cigar-case, 

and together they selected a cigar. She 
made a great point of cutting off the end, 
and then, when he had got it into his mouth, 
she struck a match and, sheltering the blaze 
with her scarf, held it close. The sudden in- 
timacy of that beautiful face in the little 
circle of light, with the darkness all around, 
was quite too much for Percival. He looked 





An) 








straight into her eyes for one resolution- | 


breaking second; then he blew out the 


match | 


and, catching her to him, passionately kissed | 


those smiling upturned lips. 

“Mr. Hascombe!”’ 
ing away. 

But Percival had made his leap, and 
nothing could stop him. 

“You are mine!”’ he cried rapturously, 
pressing her hands again and again to his 
lips. “It’s all quite right, my darling! 
Don’t be frightened. We shall be married 
any time, anywhere you say. To-morrow, 
if you like, in Hong Kong!” 

“But, Mr. Hascombe ss 

“Not ‘Mr. Hascombe.’ Percival — Percy, 
if you will. Fancy! Love at first sight. 
One glance on those desolate plains and 
you were mine!” 

“But I’m not! 
to tell you.” 

He looked at her fatuously. “But you 
will be! My little lady of the manor! My 
beautiful little mistress of Hascombe Hall!” 


she protested, shrink- | 


That’s what I’m trying | 


} 
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She struggled away from him. 

“How can you talk to me like this?’’ she 
cried, her voice trembling with indigna- 
tion, “after what | told you that day in 


the wind-shelter?”’ 


“In the wind-shelter?”’ 
“Yes — about Hal Ford, and the Cap- 


| tain, and all that. Why, you promised to 


” 


help me. And now —— 

“Hal Ford?” repeated Percival, dazed. 
“What has he to do with it?” 

“Everything! He’s waiting for me in 
Wyoming, and I’m counting the davs and 
the hours and the minutes until I get back 
to him. I thought you understood and 
were helping me bring the Captain 
around.” 

He stood before her, too stunned to 
speak. Sheer amazement for the moment 
crowded out the pain. 

“But — but don’t you love me?” he 
stammered at last. 

“Of course | don’t,” said Bobby almost 
indignantly. “I never have loved any- 
body, and | never will love anybody, but 
Hal!” 


HEN Percival realized that it was quite 
possible for lightning to strike twice in 


| the same place. He felt a sudden pain 
| in his throat, a burning under his lids, and 


he sat down limply, covering his face with 
his hand. 

“I’m so sorry!” whispered Bobby, put- 
ting her arm impulsively around his heaving 
shoulders. “‘] thought we were play- 
ing a game. | thought you understood. 
Please forgive me, Mr. Hascombe. Please!” 

He shook off her arm and stood up. He 
was whiter than he had been on the night 
of the accident, but he managed to achieve 
a smile. 

“Nothing whatever to forgive, | assure 
you. Just a bit of a bunker, you know. 
Silly ass | was not to have seen it all along. 
May I offer my congratulations?” 

She took the hand that he held out, and 
for a longer time than either of them knew 
they stood silent, looking out into the vast 
mystery of the night, while the throbbing 
strains of “La Paloma” floated up from be- 
low, mingling with the music of the rippling 
water. 

“| guess this is good-by,” said Bobby 
tremulously. 

Then it was that the Honorable Percival 
illustrated the fact that an English gentle- 
man is often greatest in defeat. 
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“Not necessarily,” he said gamely. 
“Quite possible you and your husband may 
come to England.” 

“Or you to Wyoming!” cried Bobby, 
brightening instantly and turning upon him 
the full splendor of her eyes. “Hal and 
I'd just love to give you a summer on the 
ranch. Do you suppose it ever will be 
possible?” 

“Oh, I dare say,” said the Honorable Per- 
cival, nonchalantly adjusting his monocle. 


In Port 


HE next morning the long voyage of 

the Saluria came to an end. The 

steamer docked at Hong Kong just 

as the first pink streaks of dawn crept over 
the bay and the terraced city. 

Bobby was up with the officers and break- 
fasted alone with the Captain. 

“Can you spare me five minutes?” she 
asked as he was hurrying through his second 
cup of coffee. 

“What for?” 

“For a talk. 
you.” 

“It'll have to wait,” said the Captain 
gruffly. “I’ve got my hands full.” 

“| don’t want your hands,” said Bobby 
quietly. “I want yourears. There’s some- 
thing I’ve just got to tell you.” 

“I can’t listen now. I’ve got to be on 
the bridge.” 

He escaped for the time being; but later 
in the morning, when the commotion of 
arrival was at its height and the passengers 
were beginning to go ashore, he found Bobby 
on the bridge beside him. He fancied he 
saw defiance written all over her, from the 
crown of her white hat to the tips of her 
white shoes. “ 

“Captain!” she said, “it won't take but 
a minute!” 


I’ve got something to tell 


E was on the point of refusing, when 
she laid her hand on his. 

“Cut away!” he said, looking straight 
ahead of him. “ Make it short.” 

“It’s about Mr. Hascombe. He's — 
he’s asked me to marry him.” 

The Captain jerked his hand away and 
brought it down on the rail with a resound- 
ing blow. 

“You sha’n’t do it!” he thundered. “I'd 
see you sewed up in a bag and dropped 
alongside first!” 








“But, Captain——” . 

“I won’t have it! There’s no use argu- 
ing. The idea of a girl of mine being carried 
away by a condescending, conceited jack- 
in-the-box * 

“He isn’t! He’s a darling!” Bobby 
flashed out hotly. “It’s just that you don’t 
understand him.” 

“What’s more, I don’t want to! I’ve had 
enough of him and his kind. If I’d known 
you were going to run amuck of a thing like 
him, I’d have let you bury yourself on the 
ranch for the rest of your life.” 

“Well,” agreed Bobby, carefully study- 
ing her pink palm and weighing her words 
as one who is quite open to reason, “I think 
| could have been happy with Hal; but you 
thought we were both too young and that 
I ought to see some other men first.” 

“Yes; but I didn’t know you were going 
to get your head turned by the first fool that 
came lording it around with a valet and a 
title! The Fords may be plain people, but, 
by Jove, they are worth a dozen of this 
brand!” 

Bobby smiled broadly under the brim of 
her hat. 

“Then you advise me to take Hal?” 

“I advise you to let me send this fellow 
Hascombe about his business. I'll make 
short work of him.”’ 

Bobby slipped her arm through his and 
looked up saucily. 

“You needn’t bother, dear,”’ she said. 
“Now that it’s all settled about Hal, 1 
don’t mind telling you that I refused Mr. 
Hascombe last night.” 





N the gangway below, the passengers 

were slowly filing ashore. Among the 
last to embark was the Honorable Percival 
Hascombe, followed by a fur coat, a gun- 
case, two pigskin bags, a hat-box, and a 
valet. On his face was an expression of 
unutterable ennui. As he reached the 
dock he turned and casually surveyed the 
steamer. On the bridge was a small, alert 
figure clad in white, her dark head framed 
by the broad brim of a Panama hat. She 
waved her hand and smiled, and he waved 
back, but he did not smile. 

“Judson,” said the Honorable Percival, 
as they handed their bags to sister Cor- 
delia’s footman, “quite unnecessary to 
mention any —er— any incidents of the 
voyage. You understand?” 

“Quite so, sir,”’ said Judson. 


(THE END] 
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[Continued from page 108) 

She stood silent for a moment. The 
voice of the bearded prayer-maker came 
through the silence. 

“And, O God, 
saying, “in all 

“It was true,” Celeste 
absently, “just as she told me 
she said.” 

“Who?” I asked her. 

“That woman—that awful Judd wo- 
man —that vampire!” said Celeste Gris- 
wold sharply. “She will not come back,” 
she added curtly, her mouth set. 


we he was 


ae 
rejoice, 


Griswold said 
just as 


HE man who prayed had passed to the 

regulation second phase of his rhapsody, 
his thanksgiving for mercy: “Renewed, 
renewed, continually renewed,” his voice 
came swelling out. . 

Suddenly Celeste Griswold broke down, 
shaken with weeping. I had never seen 
her break before, uncontrollably, like this. 
Then, just as suddenly, she stopped. The 
prayer in the~church was done. The ser- 
vices seemed to be over. The place was 
silent. 

“| don’t believe it,’ 
clenched. ‘“‘I don’t believe it. 
— my poor, gentle mother!” 

They were leaving the church now. | 
could see them in the street, walking under 
the lights. 

“Think of her life! Poverty, and depri- 
vation, and sickness— year after year, 
always. But always’ cheerful — always 
kind. It was her form of serving God. 
Just as high, just as true, as my father’s; 
just exactly.” 

There was nothing | could say to her. 

“And now, because of it — because, 
when she could have been saved to me — 
if they had paid us what they should * 

She stopped; her eyes dilated. | could 
see them, even in that half-light. 

“Do you know what that would 
mean?” she asked fiercely. “Do you 
understand? It is the White Church- 
the service of God — God himself — that 
would kill her!” 


she said, her hands 
My mother 


T was suddenly darker; the lights had 

gone out in the church vestry. 

“In torture, in agony — in those awful 
fits of coughing. Oh, if you saw her!” 

She stopped again, then went on: 

“No, no! 1 don’t believe it—I don’t 
believe it. 1 don’t believe there is a God 
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Many a man today who used to be satis- 
fied with a watch that was “Railroad 
Standard,” or a watch “ like my father car- 
ried,”’ is replacing it with that standard of 
today for a gentleman’s time piece—the 


GRUEN 


Veri Thin Watch 


The Gruen Verithin ts a genuine thin model 
watch. Its thinness is in the movement—not 
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side dust protection cap in the back case, nor 
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In the Gruen Verithin, a unique arrangement 
of wheels saves half the space yet retains full 
size and strength of parts. Thus is made pos- 
sible the watch that “ fits your pocket like a 
silver dollar,’’ yet maintains the highest stand- 
ards of precision timekeeping. 

Thousands have written for the interesting 
“Story of the Gruen Verithin ""—you should 
have, too. ‘ith it we will tell you how you 
can obtain a Gruen Verithin— as not every 
jeweler can sell you one of these beautiful 
precision watches. 


Men’s and Ladies’ Sizes 
Prices: $25 to $250 


Highest perfection attainable in grade 
marked ** Precision” 


The Gruen Watch Mfg. Co. 
Makers of the famous Gruen Watches 
since 1876"" 

31 E Sth Ave., Cincinnati, O., U. S. A. 
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You can get good pictures 
just as soon as you get a 


PREMO 


You need no previous experi- 
ence, ro technical knowledge. 
Step into the dealer's to-day 
and see for yourself, how easy 
Premos are to load and oper- 
ate, how light and compact, 
and how altogether desirable. 

The above picture (reduced ) is from a 314 
x5\5 negative made with the Filmplate 
Premo, a very simple, compact camera, 
taking films or plates with equal facility, per- 


mitting ground glass focusing with either and 
fully equipped for the most exacting work. 

Prices, 3'4 x 414, $22.50; 344 x 514, $25.00; 
4x5, $25.00; 5x7, $30.00. 


There are many other Premos to choose from, 
ranging in price from $1.50 to $150.00. Premo cata- 
logue free at your dealer's or mailed direct on 
request, 


Rochester Optical Division 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 




















| who would do such a thing. 
| happen; it can’t! 


| that’s all. I 


| took her listless 


It won't 
But”— she stopped 
—“if it does,” she went on, “if it does - 
1 couldn’t believe there was a God 
couldn’t! Never — neve: 
again.” 

She spoke crisply, evenly, her voice a: 
expressionless as a voice in a dream. 

“Celeste,” I said, after waiting. | 
hand. “Think — isn’t 
there anything | can do? Can't you let 


| me do something to help her — to help 


your” 

“What can you do— now?” she asked 
dully. 

“I don’t know,” I said impotently, and 
was still. 

“Listen, Celeste, please,” I said at last, 
for she was very clearly not thinking of 
me, or ofewhat | said. “If you ever 
need me — if | can ever help you, you will 
call me — wherever | may be.” 

“If | ever need you,” repeated Celeste 
absently, and stopped. 

“Oh, yes,” she went on, her speech 
quickening a little. “I should do that 


| anyway.” 


I don’t think she knew what she was 
saying. She was entirely preoccupied with 
her grief and rebellion. 


E stood silent for a very little time. 

Then, back of us, from the Gris- 
wolds’ house there came a voice calling: 
“Celestia, Celestia.” 

“My father,”’ said Celeste, loosening her 
hand from mine 

“Celestia, Celestia,” came the old voice 
again. 

“TI won't believe it,” said Celeste 
Griswold hurriedly. “There is a God 
—there is a God! He will not Jet it 
happen.” 

“Celestia, Celestia,” came the old voice 
a third time. 

“Yes, father,” 
ing.” 

Her voice was perfectly sure again — 
loud enough so that it seemed he should 
have heard it. But still he called for her 
again: “Celestia, Celestia.” 

It was like the voice of the past calling 


she called back. “‘Com- 


| her away from me. 





Once more | saw her — and only once — 
before I left: in a formal call upon her and 
her father. Early the next week I was on 
my way to Germany. 

[TO BE CONTINUED] 
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SOLID STEEL WINDOWS 
(Patented) 


“Man Cannot Make Light 
to Compete with Nature” 


So said a scientist in a recent review. Because 

man-made light is 98% eat, destructive to eye- 

sight, expensive, and a handicap to accurate 
workmanship. 


But in Fenestra Solid Steel Windows, man has 
found a way to use Nature’s light to the utmost 
human advantage. 


“Fenestrated” Factories 


Control the Sunlight 


They have. window-walls open to light 
and air, but proof against fire and the 
elements. They strengthen energy and 
spur your men to 100% production. 
Their splendid lighting prevents accidents 
and averts mistakes. 


Fenestra is the only window with so/id 
steel sections throughout—equipped with 
patented, interlocking joints which gam 
strength at every intersection. Combined 
in standard sizes to illuminate every foot 
of wall-space, Fenestra gives abundant 
ventilation and longest possible daylight. 

Fenestra is indestructible; lasts as long as 
your building, without the slightest upkeep or 
expense for repairs. Our Engineering Depart- 
ment will quote you without any obligations. 
Write for latest catalogue. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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We know, for we have been testing natural asphalt Ls. 
for thirty-five years; we have tested a// waterproofing Z 
materials, and find that no man-made substitutes are per- 
manent—they dry-out, crack, and leak. 

The one absolute and lasting waterproofer is natural asphalt; 
and the waterproofing agent that gives the highest degree of service 
contains Trinidad Late asphalt—the most stable and uniform asphalt 
ever found. 

We use Trinidad Lake asphalt to make 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


It is full of life; it gives lasting resistance to sun, 
rain, snow, wind, heat, cold, and fire. It is roofing 
of remarkable endurance and economy, and gives an 
artistic appearance to any building. 

Investigate before you build or re-roof. Write us 
for samples and the Good Roof Guide Book. They 
are free. 


Get Genasco of your dealer—smooth or mineral surface; several weights. 
THE KANT-LEAK KLEET method is the improved way to apply roofing— 
does away with cement and prevents nail-leaks. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 
Largest producers in the world 
of asphalt and ready roofing. 
Philadelphia 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco 
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[Continued from page 86]| 


“Oh, no, Lemuel. I’m never afraid. Mrs. 
Judson could bring her husband over from 
the settlement to help her around the bun- 
galow. I'd be perfectly safe.” 

““My brave child!” sighed the idealist, 
inclosing her in his cool embrace. “But, if 
it will make you any more comfortable, we'll 
get in the motor-boat and scrape acquaint- 
ance with the family on the Other Island.” 

“We'll let well enough alone, old dear,” 
she protested, kissing him on the cheek. 

But next morning, during the Professor’s 
study hour, Theresa again went down to the 
shore, and again kicked the prow of the boat 
with her small canvas skoe. As she stood 
thus in quandary, a blaze of tropic green 
lighted the water, and a war canoe, manned 
by a savage in a red bathing-suit, shot 
noiselessly around the wooded bluff. Jeff 
Spargo beached his dugout almost at her feet, 
and splashed out into the shallow waves. 

“* Morning!” he began cheerfully. 

“Good morning,” she said with dignity. 

“You wouldn’t come to me, so I’ve come 
to you.” 


“| notice.” She tried to look annoyed, but 


her eyes were smiling up at him as he towered 


over her, a muscular, brown, sardonic figure. 

“It’s my turn to furnish the horsepower,” 
said he. “Will you step in my gondola?” 

She hesitated and glanced toward the 
bungalow, showing dimly through the trees. 

“Does husband object?’’ Spargo inquired. 

“He doesn’t know.” 

“Oh, didn’t you tell him you saw me on 
the island over there?”’ 

She shook her head. There seemed no- 
thing more to say until he had feathered his 
canoe into the liquid glass of mid-channel. 

“Why?” he asked suddenly. 

She made no answer, and they were silent as 
their prow touched gently on the Other Island. 


WO weeks later Professor Antree, with 
his satchel and his suit-case and his green 
bag full of books, was escorted by Theresa 
down to the little motor-boat. 
“You’re sure you won’t be lonesome, 
dear?”” he asked, embracing her. 
“Only ten days — no,” she assured him. 
“It will be more than a fortnight, in all 
probability. | want to wait and hear Dr. 
Celsius on the Byzantine influence.” 
“Don’t hurry, dear,” she said; “I’m not 
afraid.” 
“There’s a brave girl —a truly Roman 
wife!” 


He kissed her lovingly, and urged her to 
go over to the settlement in case the loneli- 
ness worried her. Then he launched the 
boat and started away, his absolutely new 
gray suit, his stiff-looking hat, and his 
manner of fingering the engine — as if ex- 
ecuting corrective strokes with an indelible 
pencil — adding incongruity to the sportive 
air of motor-boating. Already he was pon- 
dering the unpleasant personal habits of 
Caligula, late of Rome. 


OMETHING more immediate and 
human than the perils of the Roman 
Empire worried Lemuel Antree during 

the days of that convention in Kansas City, 
and he found himself at the end of the third 
day, long before the address of Dr. Celsits, 
packing his bags in frenzied haste to return 
to his mountain camp. For he was worried 
about Theresa — inexplicably, temperamen- 
tally worried. It seemed a wild thing to have 
left her there alone. As he boarded the late 
train going west, he thought in sudden panic 
that, should any ill befall this woman from 
whom his very blood gained vital warmth, he 
must surely die. 

Dusk was gathering over the mountain 
settlement as the small spur-train puffed into 
the station. Antree found himself almost 
running to the pier where the native cus- 
todian kept his boat. 

“Any news from my island?” he asked. 

“Nothin’, Puffessor,” said the native. 
“Gent’man from the Other Island comes 
over fer yer mail every once in a while.”’ 

“Gentleman from the Other Island?”’ 

“Yep; Mister Fargo — Spargo, y’ know. 
Big, sporty feller from the city.” 

Lemuel Antree turned his enginé and 
chugged into the stream. What in the 
world was Spargo doing here? Had he been 
on the Other Island all the time, and 

It was half past nine, perfectly dark and 
starry. He steered by a small pocket- 
compass, which he consulted now and then 
with the aid of an electric flash. It was a 
run of three quarters of an hour in his little 
slow-going scow, and a thousand cavemen 
thoughts plagued this man of intellect as 
his ‘bow struck foam from silver under the 
stars. Just where the black pines of his 
island loomed ahead in the pale aura herald- 
ing a late moon, he observed a blossom of 
flame yellowing the tree-trunks to the 
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Of Training 


More money is not the only 
result of training but it is 


the first. 


Whether you are training to 
advance in your present position 
or to enter a new field, the first 
place you feei your new training is 
in your pocket-book—your pay 
envelope. 

Prepare yourself to EARN better pay. 


You cannot GET it you are 
qualified to EARN it. 


The International Correspondence 
Schools will bring right into your own 
home all the help you need to train in 
a little of your spare time for whatever 
position you mark on the attached coupon 
now, 
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missed; what you do; how old you are 
or where you live, you can win like all 
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Mail the coupon today 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 814 SCRANTON, PA. 
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north of the island, on the shore opposite 


| to where his bungalow stood. A camp- 


fire! Strange. People had never trespassed 
there before. His curiosity aroused, he shut 
off the motor and began rowing gently with 
the weather-beaten oars. Professor Antree 
smiled whimsically at this power of strategy 
he had never suspected in himself. He 
would apprehend these poachers! 

At a point just beyond the hollow where 
the fire blazed, in the umbrage cast by tall 
trees, he permitted his boat to lurk, and 
from this ambush he craned toward the 
camp-fire. On a log under a tree somewhat 
obscured from the fire sat his wife, beside a 
white-clad figure which he recognized at once 
as that of Jefferson Spargo. The two were 
talking so earnestly that he might have 
moored against their beach without attract- 
ing notice. He tried to convince himself 
that he had surprised a camping party; but 
there was no mistaking the coil of her hair 
and the way her cheek curved above her 
slender neck as she turned her head close 
to the head of the man he could not forget. 

Antree’s first impulse was to call out to 
her, as from a dream; but, instead, he re- 
versed his oars and rowed laboriously around 
the island to the mooring-stake on the shore 
below his bungalow. He climbed the path 
to his house, and deposited his bags in his 
neat and empty bedroom. The measured 
snores of Mr. and Mrs. Judson announced 
that Theresa’s chaperons had retired, as 
The house was in 
order. Breakfast dishes were set upon the 
rude table in the dining-room. Theresa’s 
night-gown was laid out on the bed and her 
slippers were on the floor near by. But the 
place was vacant of herself. Antree went 
out on the veranda to await her return. 


HE moon swung high toward the zenith, 
but he did not move from his chair of 
vigil. His hands were quietly folded, his atti- 
tude calm. Only his broad, studious face was 
very pale in the greenish fluid of the beams. 
At last he saw the slim, graceful thing he 
loved approaching up the path from the 
shore. He arose and stood in the moon- 
light, and as she came closer she suddenly 
stopped, and he could see her arms curl 
upward to her breast. 
“Don’t be afraid,” he said. 
Lemuel.”’ 
“‘Lemuel?”’ He could hear her voice flute 
and quaver. “‘How you frightened me!”’ 
“| didn’t mean to, dear.’””’ He went down 


“It’s I— 
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The Autographic Kodaks 


You can now date and title your negatives, permanently, 
and almost instantly at the time you make them. 


a a spring and a little door opens in the back of the Kodak; 


write with pencil or stylus on the red paper of the Autographic 
Film Cartridge ; expose from 2 to 5 seconds; close door. When your 
negatives are developed a permanent photographic reproduction of 
the writing will appear on the intersections between the negatives. 
When the prints are made you can have this writing appear upon 
the «or not, just as you choose. By turning the winding key slightly 
and advancing the paper the width of the slot you can have the 
writing appear on the picture itself if you wish. 

Any picture that is worth taking is worth a title and date. The places of interest 
you visit, the autographs of friends you photograph, interesting facts about the children, 
their age at the time the picture was made—all these things add to the value of a 
picture. Architects, Engineers and Contractors who make photographic records of 
their work can add greatly to the value of such records by adding notes and dates 
permanently on the negative. The careful amateur photographer can improve the 
quality of his work by noting, by means of the Autographic Kodak, the light con- 
ditions, stop and exposure for every negative. 





The greatest Photographic advance in twenty years. 
No. 3A Autographic Kodak, pictures 34%x5% in., . $22.50 


EASTMAN KODAK CO.., | 
At all Kodak Dealer’s. ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak cm 
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They stand the test! 


Durability of sheets and pil- 
low cases is put to test in 
every household, even if it’s 
only daily wear and tear of 
ordinary usage. 


“Pequot” Sheets and 
Pillow Cases 
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are made of selected yarns by 
the original “Pequot” prce 
ess, making them the snow- 
lest, most evenly woven, most durable 
. They never fail to stand the test. 
The “Pequot” goods are so woven that thc 
water in washing passes through freely, mak- 
ing hard rubbing unnecessary, thus saving 
wear and tear. They cost no more than ordi- 
nary kinds. “Pequot” brand comes by the 
yard or made up. Look forthe 
trade-mark on ticket. 


= Send for booklet and Free Samples 
"3 Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 
- SALEM, MASS. 
Parker, Wilder & Co. 


Boston New York 





















Not Quantity of Milk Alone 
— Quality, Richness 
It’s a familiar story about the lady who 
one morning went out to the mi 
with two pitchers and said she would like 


to have her milk and water separate—she 
would mix them to suit herself. 


That was a joke on the milkman, but 
all cows do not give equally rich milk. 


The Jersey Cow 


ig not distinguished for quantity of milk alone. 

- She combines richness with quantity. “Good 
goods [— up in small packages "’ is true in case 
of the Jersey cow—only half true in case of her 
milk. With richness and quantity of milk goes 
persistency in milk. And your Jersey cow is 
gentle, beautiful and easily kept. 
We have no Jerseys to sell. We are interested in 
the breed. May we send you some Jersey facts ? 


AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 W. 23d Street, New York 


















the path and helped her to the house, his 
arm encircling her waist. 

“You goose! Why didn’t you tell me you 
were coming?” She laughed rather wildly. 

“| got lonesome and just came,” he said 
shortly. “‘Aren’t you afraid to be wander- 
ing about alone this way at night?” 

She looked at him for the fraction of an 
instant. Had he seen them there? 

“No,” said she; “I’m not afraid to be 
alone.” She settled weakly into a veranda 
chair, and he sat beside her. 

“Nobody called?’’ The question was casual. 

“Not a soul—that is—” Should she 
tell him? “Mr. Spargo—has a camp on 
the next island.” 

“How extraordinary!” 

“He’s been very kind. He calls some- 
times in the afternoon, bringing the mail.”’ 

Professor Antree leaned over and kissed 
her smooth forehead. 

“If you don’t mind, my dear,” he an- 
nounced, “I’ll sit up and work. I’ve the 
proofs of my last volume to read.” 

“Lemuel, you look tired,” said she, as 
she kissed him good night. 

From her bedroom window, hours later, 
she could see him sitting moveless in his 
chair. If he was reading proofs, they were 
printed in the skies over the Other Island. 


T last he came into her room and lit a 
candle. At first he thought she was 

asleep. With her bright hair in two braids, 
her red, generous mouth set in repose, she 
looked the picture of a plump, innocent 
child. Just as Professor Antree was setting 
down the candlestick, she opened her eves. 

“Lemuel,” she said softly. He did not 
answer her at first. “Lemuel!” 

“Yes — yes.” He faced her. 

“What's happened? Why do you act 
sO — so queer?” 

“Theresa,” he began, taking a chair be- 
side her, “you're not afraid of mer” 

“No, dear—not afraid, but—” She 


| put forth a soft hand which he failed to see. 





“Then why didn’t you tell me you were 
on the North Cove with Spargo to-night?” 

“Lemuel, what do you mean?” 

“There’s no use being indirect with me, 
dear. Tell me anything, and I'll under- 
stand; but tell me.” She had never heard 
his voice break before; it was terrible. 

“Yes, we were there.” 

“Does he—does he come often at 
night?”” He leaned forward and touched 
the spot over his eyebrow which had 
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Once your house is properly painted it is insured ee 
against decay. Decay is just as destructive as fire. SS a 

Paint, to serve its real purpose, must protect—a 

pleasing effect is only a by-product. Bay y your house paint with this 


thought in mind, then you will think about quality as well as color. 
Sherwin-Williams House Paint has in it the staying, weather-resisting properties that 
give a house protection. It has wonderful covering power, it holds its color and 
it everlastingly sticks to its job. It is real insurance. It insures protection from the 


elements; it insures value in your property; it insures beauty and distinction. 
These i is a special Sherwin-Williams product for every surface in and around the 
home. Here areafew. The Sherwin-Williams dealer near you carries the full line. 


SWP 


(Sherwin-Williams House Paint) 


Shingle Stain Flat-Tone 
brings A washable oil paint for walls, ceilings and wood- 
Ane pate mee non NT work. Produces rich, soft, flat color effects on 


new or old walls. 


Porch and Deck Paint Portfolio “% estions for Painting 


A pure linseed oil paint that dries with a tough, _It is a complete and practical guide for whatever 
wear-and-weather resisting film. Get a can and _ painting or decorating you have todo. Sent free 
renew your porch floors, seven colors. on request. 


SHERWIN - WILLIAMS 
PAINTS € VARNISHES 


Showrooms—New York, 116 W. 32nd St.; Chicago, 1101 People’s Gas Bldg. Sales Offices and Warehouses in prin- 
cipal cities. Best dealers everywhere. Address all inquiries for Portfolio to 603 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 


Safeguard your buying—mention McClure’s 
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If a King’s Doctor told you to 
take Sanatogen— 


you would be impressed—for you know that a King’s Doctor must 
be a man of highest professional standing You would take San- 
atogen feeling confident that it would do the things promised; give 
you fresh vigor, fortify your system as no other tonic could. 















Now it is a fact that the private physicians to seven Emperors and 
Kings, after personal observation of its effects, have endorsed San- 
atogen in writing. (See, for instance, the accompanying letters of 


Dr. Ott and Dr. Kuhn.) 





So you see a King’s physician might recom- | Dr. Ernest Ott, 
. “4 - Late ward's physician, 
mend Sanatogen to you, if you could consult him Marienvad, writes 
. . . 7 ss yr +L have heen using Senatogen for 
indeed there are over 21,000 practising physicians who would | « number of years in my practice 


with excellent results. These re 


tell you to take Sanatogen, because they all have written us | [ijn fete tees sotably geod In 
of its wonderfully beneficent effect, of its power to strengthen | %« ‘s# of elderly people when it 







. . > . was desirable to build up the 
the nerves, to help digestion, enrich the blood and gen- gteagth, te othnulate bodily 
: : - functions, and te improve the 

erally uplift the system in a natural, lasting manner, cireulation of the blood 






Such are the credentials of Sanatogen—they should, Dr. Conrad Kuhn, 
. . Physic of 
they must convince you that Sanatogen has a service to HL M, ‘ao 2 i ot 


perform in your case. Austria, writes 







«I have had the very best results 








Sanatogen is sold by good druggists everywhere in three | "4 Ssnstores im the treatment 
sizes from $1.00 up patients suffering from wasting 

















Grand Prise International Coneress of Medicine, London, 10173 





SANATOGEN 


‘ ' d ENDORSED BY OVER 8,000 PHYSICIANS 


for Elbert Hubbard’s new book—*‘Health in the Making.*® Written in his attractive manner and 
filled with his shrewd philosophy together with capital advice on Sanatogen, health and contentment. _ It 1s fre 
Tear this off as a reminder to address THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 24-C Irving Place, New York 
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become habitually purple, as if the habit of | 
his life had fixed its brand upon him. 

She closed her eyes and hesitated. 

“Sometimes — often,” she said faintly. | 

“Quite naturally.” He drew himself up 
in his chair. “Theresa, this is going to be 
hard to answer, but it would be kinder to 
me if | knew. Does he make love to you?” 

She buried her face in the pillow. 

“Tell me the truth, dear,” he pleaded. 

“Come closer!” She drew his face down 
to hers. “I’m going to tell you, Lemuel. 
| don’t know why these things can be. But 
until | found him I never knew — I never 
knew what this thing — meant. | loved your | 
mind and your heart and your fineness, | 
Lemuel. I wanted to help—I wanted to 
help!” She interrupted herself with a fit 
of sobbing, and he touched her bright hair 
timidly, with clumsy fingers. 

“Yes, dear. You did.” 

“| can’t bear to go from you, to leave you 
to yourself,” she cried wildly. “You're so 
much more the real thing. But it’s like | 
colors, dear, and notes in music — some | 
of them go together and others don’t. | 
You've learned to know the,big things in | 
the world — and what am Ir A trifler, a | 
dancer, a lover of life. Oh, Lemuel, | was | 
born in the wrong environment; but I’ve got | 
my color, my key-note, too ™ 

“Yes, dear. And when he calls to you, 
it makes harmony?” 

She nodded her head upon the pillow. 

“And when his note calls you, you must | 
gor” 

Again she nodded. 

“Yes—yes.” The academic dryness | 
had returned to his throat. “I think I'll 
go to my library.” 

“What for?” 

“Work,” he said briefly. 

“Lemuel — kiss me once first.” 

Lightly he touched her generous mouth, 
and closed the door softly. 


IV 


PARGO could see the Antree motor- 
scow plowing its clumsy way toward 
him across the shining water; and a 
sense of uneasiness entered his mind, for the 
person at the rudder was not the familiar 
light figure he had learned to look for, but a 
broad, squatty man in a brownstraw hat. In 
fact, it was Mr. Judson, Antree’s handy man. | 
“Letter,” said the laconic boatman, leap- 
ing ashore and presenting an envelope. 
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” 


“Oh. From Mrs. 

‘Nope; from the Puffessor.”” Mr. Judson 
gave a meaning quirk to his quid of tobacco. 

“He’s home?r”’ 

“Last night. 
Mister?” 

Mr. Judson sadly plucked a discarded can 
from the beach and inspected its merits as a 
baling tin. Spargo broke the seal and read: 


Unexpected. Any answer, 


Dear Mr. Spargo: \f convenient, | should 
esteem a call from you at the hour of eleven- 
thirty this morning. Yours truly, 

L. ANTREE. 


“Tell him I'll be there,” said Spargo. 


PARGO made an elaborate toilet, shaving 

himself by a broken glass at one end of 
the birch-bark veranda. He putona suit of 
tropical pongee and a fresh new Panama 
hat, as if the formality of costume would 
give him advantage in the forthcoming 
interview. He timed himself carefully, and 
just touched the strand of Professor Antree’s 
island at a moment lacking two minutes of 
eleven-thirty. He beached his green canoe 
and stepped up the high ascent toward 
the bungalow. 

No one came to welcome him as he 
knocked at the lintel of the bungalow. 
The door was open, so he stepped in; and at 
the left, down the passage, his eye was halted 
by an interior —on the wall an enlarged 
photograph of the Arch of Titus, a shelf of 
heavy books behind a table-desk at right 
angles with the window. And at the desk, 
marking, marking with his silver indelible 
pencil, sat Professor Lemuel Antree, com- 
posed, concentrated absolutely upon the work 
at hand. Jeff Spargo stepped forward. 

“‘Géod morning, Professor Antree,” he 
began confidently. 

“Yes — yes.” The habitual ten, twenty, 
forty, sixty seconds elapsed while the 
schoolmaster stabbed his forehead lightly 
with the indelible point. Finally he dropped 
the paper-weight on the pile of themes, ex- 
amined his large watch, and looked up. 

“You are on time this morning, Mr. 


Spargo, | observe,” he said, with a cool 
smile. 
“Yes; | have plenty of time for my en- 


gagements this summer,” grinned the man 
with the faunlike eyebrows. 

“Quite naturally.” The old relations 
between pupil and master seemed to have 
been reéstablished in those few trite words. 
“| have called you here .ais morning to 


settle a matter of business which seems 
about due.” 
“TI wanted to talk to you, too,” Spargo 
explained falteringly. “About your ——” 
“About my wife. There is no need of 


explanations. She has told me everything 
necessary.” 
“I see. Then you intend to exert the 


husbandly privilege of chucking me.” 

“Quite to the contrary, Mr. Spargo,” 
croaked the Professor, in his little dry voice, 
as he rolled his silver pencil between thin 
palms. “I think the day has arrived when 
you may foreclose on that lien on my for- 
tunes which | extended to you about a year 
ago. You have not forgotten, | imagine.” 

“You mean that — er — gentleman’s 
agreement? That | could, at any time, 
claim anything you owned?” 

“Quite naturally. Let’s settle this at 
once, as | am a very busy man,” said Antree, 
glancing impatiently toward his themes. 
“If there’s anything of mine you want, 
please say so, as briefly as possible.” 

“Very well,” replied Spargo, choking on 
his words. “I want your wife.” 

“Yes— yes. Then that’s settled be- 
tween us. You had better go now, Mr. 
Spargo. Take her immediately, while the 
— the auspices are good.” 

Already he was beginning to thumb over 
his papers with his accustomed touch. 

“But, Professor, this isn’t done — it’s 
away out of the ordinary, you know,” 
blurted the big fellow. 

“Quite naturally. I am ‘away out of the 
ordinary,’ as you put it. And now, if there 
is nothing more to say ——” 

“You mustn’t forget you owed me a great 
deal, after all,” Spargo apologized lamely. 

“Yes — yes?” The Professor had now 
taken down one of his papers and was pass- 
ing the indelible pencil diagonally across it. 

“IT gave you a year of life. You've got 
to admit it was the happiest you have ever 
known.” 

“Thank you. That will be all this morn- 
ing, Mr. Spargo.” 


oa Professor dropped the glass paper- 
weight with an unmistakable thump on 
the empty space in the middle of the table. 
Spargo backed awkwardly out of the room. 

And it was not until he was well away 
that Professor Lemuel Antree passed his 
arm across the table-desk, and swept themes, 
quizzes, proofs of his life-work, glass paper- 
weight, silver pencil, all, in a chaotic heap 
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upon the floor. When he arose and went 
to the window, his thin, delicate fingers 
were clasped like talons across his breast. 


Vv 


HROUGH the trees from a corner of 
his veranda he could see the lovers 
walking together down the crooked 
path leading to the shore. She wore a light 
dress of lavender with a sash of deeper violet, 
and he remembered that morning she had 
pinned a handful of mountain violets to her 
waist. Spargowascarrying her little bag, and 
he could see how gracefully they leaned 
together, like spirits of the wood who had 
met together for a summer’s mating. 

A wind was rising, but, despite the riffle 
on the lake, Antree observed how like an 
Argyve hero the other man cast off his small 
green bark and balanced himself to his 
work at the paddle. Spiteful gusts were 
leaping from the clouds, and néthing but 
the calculating recklessness with which this 
conquering male wielded the paddle served 
to keep- the shell of a thing righted against 
the spiteful moods of the water when its 
silver surface became oxydized under low- 
ering skies and a heavier squall came roaring 
through the gap. 

A sort of desperate satisfaction held 
Professor Antree’s gaze upon this struggle. 


He could see the woman who had been his | 


wife huddled in the prow, a patch of frivo- 


lous color amid the tragedy of nature. And | 
twice it seemed as if they were about to heel | 


over and disappear under the waves. Then, 


far off, through a rent in the mist he saw a | 


fiercer squall approaching, an _ invincible 


flying thing that flattened the waters ahead | 
and left a trail of boiling whitecaps behind. | 


“Puffessor,” said a voice at Antree’s 
elbow. He looked around and beheld Jud- 
son gazing intently at the struggling canoe. 
“ Puffessor, they ain’t got no right to be out 
in this storm.” 


“He knows his business,” snapped the | 
Professor, never taking his eyes away from | 


the terrifying scene. 


“That's what they all say,” said Judson. | 
“Last year two parties were drowned in | 
that spot right off — Gosh a’mighty! Look | 


at ’em!” 

The canoe was settling badly, shipping 
water at her stern. 

Judson suddenly started from the veranda. 


“Where are you going?” demanded | 


Antree harshly. 
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“I’m going to take out the motor-boat and 
bring’emin,” Judson shouted above the wind. 

“I'll attend to whatever bringing in is 
to be done; go to your room.” Antree’s 
voice was like a sword of steel. 

“Gosh a’mighty! I believe he’s goin’ to 
drown ’em!”’ muttered Judson as he shuffled 
away. 

Immovable at his post of observation, 
Antree could see the girl’s pale face turned 
toward the storm, livid in the greenish light. 
The man was bending to the paddle, but even 
at that distance Antree thought he saw the 
terror: in her eyes. Then an invisible djinn 
of destruction swooped out of the void and 
flipped their little craft over as cunningly 
as a juggler turns a card. The canoe disap- 
peared under water. Then it bobbed to 
the surface at a spot yards away from where 
it had sunk. Antree could see the slight 
thing carried in the wake of the hurricane, 
while a confused mass struggled far behind. 

It was then that he shouted her name 
and ran headlong down the hill to the beach. 
How he spilled the water from his motor- 
boat, leaped in, and got under way, he could 
not tell. Action was a strange thing to this 
man; yet he found himself heading full power 
against the receding squall to where the 
floundering mass, moving now more quietly, 
writhed like some wounded ‘sea-monster in 
the water ahead. As he drew closer he saw 
that they were swimming, after a fashion. 
Spargo, stroking desperately, was holding 
her head above water by the loosened coil 
of her bright hair. Occasionally she would 
struggle, then they would go under. It was 
plain he was making a desperate effort to 
reach the motor-boat, but his progress was 
feeble against the current. Several times he 
uttered a strangling cry for help. 


ITHIN a hundred yards of rescue the 

two bodies strangely fell apart. Ex- 
haustion had, apparently, loosened Spargo’s 
grip, for he turned in the water several times 
in an obviously dazed effort to reach the spot 
where the woman maintained herself spas- 
modically above the waves, swimming dog- 
fashion and going under continually. Spargo 
raised himself above water and signaled to 
the motor-boat, making hysterical gestures 
to the spot where her skein of hair still 
showed on the surface. 

But Antree, giving no heed to the other 
swimmer, headed directly for where Spargo 
was swimming. Without stopping his en- 
gine, he gripped the man’s wet jacket and 


lent what assistance he could to drag him 
over the low side. Spargo was a heavy load, 
and Antree’s small muscles were of little assist- 
ance in such a task. However, by holding 
a death-grip under one of the great shoulders, 
he could keep the drowning man’s head above 
water and still keep a steady course for the 
Other Island. Spargo held to the side with 
the instinct of exhaustion. Several times he 
opened his mouth in an effort to speak, and 
at last spluttered some incoherent words 
which sounded like: “Back! Save!” 

Somewhere, far in their wake, the 
waters boiled strangely, and a small hand 
clutched air at the surface, and disappeared. 

But the boat chugged on, never deviating 
from its course toward the clump of birches 
in front of Spargo’s camp. 


Vi 


Te storm had vanished, and the sun 
was declining, warm and sweet, on a 
lake that scarcely rippled against its 
oval beaches. Spargo, his clothes drying 
grotesquely over his big muscles, had scarcely 
moved. that hour. Beside him the smaller 
man sat, his hands clasped across his knees 
and his melancholy eyes never shifting from 
that spot in the flat blue surface where his 
love had plunged from life miraculously, like 
Alice through her mirror, into an undeci- 
pherable fourth dimension. 

“Gone!”” moaned the younger man, and 
began to weep. “Antree, you fool, why did 
you save my miserable carcass and let her 
drown?” 

Antree turned upon Spargo a face from 
which nearly all expression had fled. 

“Is it possible,” he inquired, “that you 
are such a primitive type you can’t under- 
stand — after | have done this thing?” 

“You could have saved her + 

“Quite naturally. And let you drown. 
That was not my program, Mr.Spargo. Must 
lexplain? A year ago you saved my life, and 
to-day you collected for it with usurious in- 
terest. Nowl havereturned the compliment, 
and the debt is, | think, canceled.” 

Spargo lay backand gazed at anempty sky. 

“Your wife?” he asked, as soon as he 
could recover speech. 

“ That, I think, is more my affair than yours, 
Mr. Spargo,” said Professor Lemuel Antree. 

And, long after sunset dimmed into dusk and 
stars gemmed the dark waters, he sat there, 
moving silent lips, speaking toward the point 
of silver where she had gone from him. 








| 
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[Continued from page 65) 

And, at that, the girl out in front leaned 
back for a minute and shut her eyes. 

When she opened them again, the pair 
were riding down a steep bank into a river. 
[he man appeared to be protesting, seemed 
to have doubts about the safety of it, sug- 
gested turning back. But the girl, wilful, 
thrilled with the excitement of the adven- 
ture, insisted upon going on. So they rode 
down into the water, which came surging 
and boiling angrily about the horses’ flanks. 
In mid-stream the girl’s horse became fright- 


ened, floundered in a panic, and fell. With | 
a scythelike sweep, the cow-boy reached | 


down, plucked her out of the saddle, and 
swung her up across the pommel of his own. 


For an instant one saw them close to — | 


the grip of that great arm of his holding her 
tight against his breast, her wet face almost 
touching his, the rapturous relaxation of it 
answering the fierce longing in his own. 

The girl in front didn’t need to shut her 
eves this time, for the picture swam away 
in a blinding mist. Had she been seeing 
the picture on the screen, or another in 
some ways queerly like it? Anyhow, she 
knew how it felt to be held like that, and the 
man who had taught her was not the man 
she meant to marry. 


UCKILY, her companion’s powers of ob- 
livion to what was happening at his 
elbow seemed equal to his almost uncanny 
penetration at other times. He wasn’t 
paying the slightest attention to her now. 
Still, it wouldn’t do to-presume too far 
upon his kindly detachmeat. 

She pulled herself together, blinked the 
tears out of her eyes, and began looking 
again. And now, for the most part, looking 
was easy enough, because the old. prepos- 
terous drama had begun again. 

The comic lover turned out to be a villain. 
Jealous of the poor but honest cow-boy, he 


frames up a theft and contrives that sus- | 
The | 


picion shall fall upon his hated rival. 
cow-boy, for the sort of reason that flour- 
ishes in melodrama, refuses to clear himself, 
and Myrtle, only half convinced, allows her- 
self to be persuaded. She goes away with 
her father and mother and her millionaire 


in the rehabilitated private car; and her | 


heart-broken lover rides off into the desert. 

Then the happy ending gets busy. Myr- 
tle discovers the trick by which the villain- 
ous millionaire has managed to make the 
cow-boy appear a thief. She denounces him, 
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in a passion of indignation, and casts him 
off with loathing. Then, in spite of the 
frantic protests of her father and mother, 
she announces her determination to go back 
to the ranch and beg the forgiveness of th 
man she has so cruelly wronged. She does 
go back to the ranch, only to learn that he: 
lover has aisappeared. His kind-hearted 
comrades, however, agree to find him. 
Horses’ are saddled in an instant, and a 
cavalcade — headed, of course, by Myrtk 
herself — sets out at a gallop. 

Meanwhile, the heart-broken lover has 
lost himself: in the desert. He becomes 
emaciated — he is dying. of thirst. And 
then, in a pocket of the rock, he finds, in- 
stead of the water he is dying for, gold — 
gold nuggets. He gives a wild, ironic 
laugh, turns loose his pony to give the poor 
beast a chance for life, and lies down to die. 

The rescuing party find the pony, and 
the faithful beast leads them back to his 
dying master — just in time! Myrtle takes 
him in her arms and thus saves his life. 
Apparently it wasn’t necessary to give him 
a drink of water. She tells him she loves 
him — wants to share his life of poverty and 
hardship with him—and that is enough! 
Then he points out the gold nuggets and 
tells her that they are going to be rich, after 
all. Thus is disinterested virtue rewarded! 


HE girl out in front didn’t get through it 
altogether unscathed. Because, prepos- 
terous as the situations were, sillyto the point 
of burlesque, the emotions they gave rise 
to in the actors were sometimes uncomfort- 
ably convincing. The scene of their part- 
ing, for snstance, the look in the man’s face 
as he rode off into the desert, and in the girl’s 
as she sat dreaming on the back platform 
of the observation-car, the electrical thrill 
when they came into each other’s arms at 
last, each struck the nerve of a memory in 
the incredulous spectator out in front. 
But those ridiculous gold nuggets had a 


| tonic effect — restored her, she’d have said, 
| quite to herself —the self that had left 


home that morning on receipt of a telegram. 

Only, if she had been quite herself, would 
the color have blazed up so brightly in her 
cheeks, and would her voice have had that 
ring, almost of anger, in it as she spoke to 
the man beside her? 

“Now don’t you see what | mean?” she 
demanded. “There’s nothing — primitive 
about that, is there? It’s just a lie—a 
sticky, sentimental lie, isn’t it? — that you 

















Unharmed in the Midst of the Great Salem 
Fire because Roofed with 


J-M ASBESTOS ROOFING 


“ The Roll of Honor” 


Flying sparks and burning embers were literally showered upon the roof 
of this raw cotton storehouse of the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., located in 


the midst of the recently flame-swept area of Salem, Mass. 

Buildings all around it were burned to the ground, as the photograph shows. 

Yet, this building was absolutely unharmed because protected by J-M 
Asbestos Roofing 

What greater proof of a roofing’s fire-resisting ability could possibly 
be demanded ? 

There is a lesson to be drawn from every great catastrophe. 

The lesson to you of the great Salem fire—where whole sections were 
actually wiped out—because buildings were roofed with wood shingles or other 
fire assisting roofings—is this: 


Do not use wood shingles or dther inflammable roofing. 
Do not be deceived, by low first cost, into buying any- 
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the roofing that spells economy for you because of the years of 
service it affords and the fact that it never requires painting 
or repairing. 
If you prefer shingles, use J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles. They will give you abso- 
lute fire protection, and a stone roof that cannot disintegrate. Add greatly to artistic appear- 
ance because of their attractive and permanent colors, 
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Her sporting blood flared up. She was 
sure the trout swimming in the shadows 
of the hole yonder weighed less than three 
pounds. Yes, she was quite sure. On 
the spur of the moment she said she would 
marry him if he landed the trout and proved 
her judgment faulty. 


Would he take the dare? He knew the 
old fellow weighed at least five pounds; he 
knew it was in his power to win the bet. 
The girl would keep her word. And, as he 
looked into the now frightened eyes, a 
realization of her beauty of form, bewitch- 
ing, alluring, swept over him. 


The advertise- 
He was 


The man was Count Merrivale. 


ment had told him “‘ prices rather high.’’ 





Cosmopolitan Magazine, 


used to paying for what he wanted, so he sought the 
camp. 

Here the six Darling sisters were trying to mend a 
shattered fortune. Their father's death had left them 
with nothing but an expensive Adirondack Camp 
which they determined to run as a sort of glorified 
hotel. 


Merrivale was among the first guests. This 
Eden with its six charming Eves caught his fancy 
“He made love to all of them, to ‘* Gay’ in par- 
ticular, It was she with whom he went fishing. 


“The Seven Darlings” 


is a great novel. It carries you along from chapter 
to chapter with interest at fever heat. You surely 
will want to learn of the exciting times this sextette 
had in working out their little venture. What 
happened to ‘‘Gay*’? Did Merrivale take ad- 
vantage of her offer? Read this story and see 
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can have what you want and won’t be made 
to pay? That if you marry a beggar he'll 
always turn out to be a prince in disguise?” 

He was trying to say something to the 


! 


effect that that depended on how you took | 


it. But she swept his defense away. 

“How else can you take it?” she de- 
manded. “Account for your trashy story 
on the theory of short-cuts and — common 
denominators, wasn’t it? — and what does 
it come to? An extravagant girl — well, 
make her human, not a creature like that — 
a girl who’s been brought up to what might 
be called luxuries, so that they are necessi- 
ties for her. And suppose she has’ the choice 
put up to her between marrying a man with 
money who can give her those things ia 


HE knew she was giving herself away 

now. But, perhaps because the man at 
her side was so utterly a stranger, perhaps 
because, in the dark, he hardly seemed 
real at all; she didn’t care. 

“A man, not an ape like that—a man 
she’s known and liked a long time. The 
choice between him and a man she ——-” 

He had to help her out there: “A man 
she’s happened to fall in love with?” 

“Who’s poor,” she went on. 
is it but a lie to pretend that if she chooses 
the poor man she'll find that he isn’t poor, 
after all — that she'll neve have to spoil her 
hands in dish-water, or hunt for dowdy bar- | 
gains in marked-down ready-made clothes, 
and get old and thin and worried and sharp; 
and see the wonderful, magical thing she | 
threw her life away for turn gray and — cold | 
and — ridiculous. That it’s all going to be 
smooth and lovely,— and ‘happily everafter,’ | 





“Well, what 


you know,— because of a hidden treasure | 


which, at exactly the right minute, they find.” 

“That hidden treasure wouldn’t bother | 
you a bit,” said the man, “if the play had | 
been written by — say — Maeterlinck.”’ 

She gasped at that, as perhaps he meant 
her to, and wanted to know what in the 
world he meant. 

“Why, you’d take it as a symbol,” he 
said, “and make no bones of it — like in the 
Bible, you know. ‘Where a man’s heart is, 
there will his treasure be also.’ Or is :t the 
other way? It doesn’t matter.” 

“But what if —?” she began, and thea 
broke off to think out a way to putit. “ There’s 





a thing called fool’s gold, isn’t there?” 

He assented readily enough. “But the | 
proverb for the super-civilized to lay to heart 
is that all is not fool’s gold that glitters. | 
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They walk among the wonders and splendors 
of life, much too wise to stop or turn aside.” 

“But if one could know — how is one to 
know?” the girl persisted. “It involves — 
taking a chance, | suppose.” 

“You're talking about this hypothetical 
young lady you have substituted for Myrtle? 
She knows well encugh. You needn’t worry 
about her. Only she may not call things 
by their true names. If she thinks that two 
generations on the end of, say, two hundred 
have evolved her into a different species 
from her grandmother — if she’s deceived by 
her own veneer — Well, it is conceivable, 
of course, that a girl like that, never having 
been hungry — I mean literally — for plain, 
physical food, might go on and starve herself 
to death, not knowing what was the matter 
with her. It has happened, I believe. But if 
she'll bore down inside the veneer, she'll 
know that ages-old hunger, if she’s got it.” 


HE pulled down her glove and attempted 

to look at her wrist watch, but appar- 

ently couldn't make it out. He pulled out 

his own and leaned into the aisle for a bet- 
ter look. 

“We've been in here over an hour,” he 
said, “and the people who have come in 
lately haven't looked wet. There’s nothing 
now but the regular soldier stuff, anyway.” 

Still she didn’t rise to go. And, looking 
around at her, he saw that her eyes were 
fixed again upon the screen. 

There was a battle-ship getting ready for 
sea, taking her ammunition aboard; there 
were batteries of field-guns clattering by at 
a g.llop, and regiments swinging along in 
column-of-fours; generals in field head- 
quarters; cavalry going into bivouac; and, 
presently, there came a strip of film en- 
titled “Saying Good-by at Galveston”— a 
big black transport tied beside the wharf, 
ready, in a few minutes, to sail, her rails lined 
with soldiers leaning out, waving, shouting 
their last farewells to the crowd on the pier. 

The camera was swinging slowly from 
side to side, falling now on this group, now 
on that. Suddenly it caught, quite close 
at hand, a man on the pier —a man in 
khaki, but evidently an officer, because all 
the enlisted men were already on board — 
saying good-by to a girl, his sweetheart or 
his wife. Yes, you could see she was his 
She wasn’t crying a bit. Indeed, it 





was a smile she sent after him as he left her 
and fled up the gang-plank. And then —— 

“1 don’t believe it’s raining now,” said 
the girl, in a rather monotonous, muffled 
voice. “‘Do you mind letting me out?” 

He sprang up and stepped aside to let her 
precede him up the aisle. But she seemed 
to get lost, somehow, back there, and it 
wasn’t until he held the door open for her 
that she found her way out. 

The shower was over; the sunlight was 
fairly dazzling after the dusk they had been 
sitting in; and from somewhere, from the 
park a square or two away, most likely, the 
new washed air had picked up a perfume. 

The girl stood there for a moment, blink- 
ing and drawing it in. Then, still in a curi- 
ously level voice, she asked: 

“Did you really know where there was a 
telephone?” 

“There’s «a drug-store on the corner. 
Perhaps that’s the surest.” 

She could have got rid of him, of course, 
with a nod. In default of such a gesture of 
dismissal, he fell in beside her. 

“The shower has washed things clean, 
hasn’t it?” she observed; and he assented. 

That was the total of their conversation 
all the way to the drug-store. 


HERE was a telephone-booth there, with 

a glass door. He saw her go in and call 
a number from memory. He saw her speak, 
presently, quite as he would have expected 
her to speak to a servant. She put her hand 
up to her throat, though, before she asked a 
question, and at the answer he saw her hand 
tighten on the receiver. She answered a ques- 
tion crisply enough; but, during what must 
have been a period of waiting afterward, he 
saw her sway a little — and finally, crookir, 
her arm over the bells on the telephone top, 
put her forehead down upon it. 

She wasn’t going to faint in there, was 
she? Those telephone-booths got terribly 
stuffy sometimes. 

The man outside moved a step nearer the 
glass door. But just then she straightened 
up, spoke just a single syllable, and listened. 
And then a look came into her face—a 
look, oh, half a million years old. 

The man outside the booth drew in a long 
breath and turned away, lighted a cigarette 
at the cigar counter, and walked out of the 
drug-store. 
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Protection 
and Procrastination 


Protection—that’s the natural tendency of every careful man. Communities 
protect themselves against fires, robberies and other crimes. Corporations 
protect themselves against failure by sane and sound business methods. 
Firms and individuals protect themselves against different kinds of loss by 
insurance. No man thinks of risking fire loss at home without protection. 
Most men carry life insurance—but only twenty per cent. protect them- 
selves against accident and disability. 


Procrastination—that’s ignoring the 
compensating law of chance. One 
man in seven is hurt every year. 
Thousands are disabled by illness. 
The average man thinks that most 
accidents occurto those who travel 
and who are in hazardous pursuits. 
That idea is wrong. Thousands 
upon thousands of accidents ha 

in the streets and inthe home. Most 
men think they will escape serious 
sickness—but sickness comes. 


Protection against accident and dis- 
ability is every man’s duty to him- 
self. No one can afford the cost 
of being hurt, nor of being sick. 
The oft-repeated saying, can’t 
afford to be sick,” hits the nail on 
the head—no one can. How are you 
protected against the temporary loss 
of your earning capacity? How will 
you finance the cost of being laid 
up? If you should be injured, if you 
should suffer a serious illness, would 
you reap the compensation of pro- 
tection, or of procrastination? 

Look into our brand-new ey 
Value Accident and Disability 
Policy. Yes, sir, it was meant for 


you. In the preferred class a yearly 
premium of $100* buys protection 
against accidental death, of $10,000; 
for the loss of both hands or both 
feet, or sight of both eyes, $10,000; 
loss of one hand and one foot, 
$10,000 ; either hand or foot and sight 
of one eye, $7500; either leg or right 
arm, $5000; either foot or left arm or 
right hand, $3333.33; left hand, $2500; 
either eye, $2000; thumb and index 
finger, right hand, $2000; same, left 
hand, $1666.67. For total loss of time 
by illness whether confined to house 
or not, $50 per week, for one year; 
same, for accident, time unlimited. 
For permanent total disability—loss 
of sight, both eyes, loss of use of 
both hands, both feet or of one 
hand and one foot—$5000. 


Sign and mail the attached coupon. 
It will bring you full particulars of 
the Equity-Value Accident and 
Disability Policy. It costs 20% less 
than other policies paying the same 
principal sum and equal weekly in- 
demnity for accidents, anywhere in 
the world. Your signature places 
you under no obligation, of course. 


Maryland Casualty Company 
Baltimore, Maryland 


*This rate applies to all states excepting North Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, ’ = Texas, 
klahoma and Missouri, in which the rate for the Equity- -Value Disability Policy is $110 
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[Continued from page 57] BALDW'I N 


“No; two of the girls came in. He gave 
me a list of things to get at the drug-store 
to fix the food with. The milk’s too strong. 


Somebody give me some money.” 7 

“Here,” said Moran, handing her a gold D R | N at | N G \s 
louis. 

She took the coin, and, admonished by 
Adéle to lose no time on her errand, went 
back through the crowd and out the main 
doorway. 

Shortly after this, Adéle brought her 
dancing partner to the table. 

“This is the lady that came with us, Will,” Niige . 
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ting his breath. 

“Are you interested in this side of Paris | 
life?” he asked, so palpably talking up to | 
her that she had to suppress a smile. 

She admitted that she was. 


“Funny, how you meet all sorts o’ people | e . 
here,” he ran on. “Take our troupe, for | Olive Oil 
instance. Miss Rainey’s from Buffalo. I’m 
from Kansas City. You wouldn’t expect to | With t / ti fi 
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matter of course. It amused her further to 
observe that Adéle played quite as impor- 
tant a part in the dance as the boy’s egotis- 
tical self. Indeed, Adéle seemed really to 
become herself on the dancing floor. She 
was light and pleasing as a fairy. She even 
took on a degree of distinction. 

After the dance Adéle hurried Harper off 
to change his costume. When he returned, 
it was with a fresh idea. 

“Say,” he observed, leaning an elbow on 
the table, “if you enjoy seeing this side of 
Paris life, why don’t you make Blink, here, 
take you to a fight? It’s the great thing 
here now, you know, next to dancing. All 
Paris is crazy about boxing. They call it 
la boxe. Funny, isn’t it!” 

This curious suggestion came to Miss 
Wilson with quite unexpected force. It 
was a curious suggestion — yet why not? 
Ed Johnson would do it in a minute. So 
would Joe Hemstead himself, for that mat- 
ter, if it happened to catch his interest. She 
bit her lip, and her gray-blue eyes lighted. 

Moran was looking down at his empty 
tea-cup, moving the leaves about with 
his spoon. As nearly as she could make out, 
he was struggling with the courteous im- 
pulse to accept the situation young Harper 
had thrust upon him. Perhaps he didn’t 
quite know what to make of the idea of 
taking a lady to a fight. 

She watched him, suppressing a smile. 
She saw the bunches of muscle on his jaws 
move and set. She felt the not unmischiev- 
ous desire to pin him down to it and go 
straight through with the little adventure, 
now that she had let herself go so far along 
the way. It would be interesting to see 
how he would handle the situation. Then 
her thoughts fluttered. She was certainly 
being swept along at a great rate. And it 
did sound rather alarming. 

“There’s one to-night, if you'd care to 
see it,” he said — “at Luna Park, out by 
the Porte Maillot.” 


T was her. chance. Fourteen driving 

business years had taught her that a 
chance will not keep. And so, with the 
sudden queer sensation of one who is cast- 
ing off all moorings and swinging out on a 
very long trail indeed, she slowly nodded. 

“Why, thank you,” she replied calmly. 
“I'd like very much to go.” 

“All right. It’s Sam Langford and a big 
Englishman. The preliminaries are nearly 
all amateur — the army championships — 


not very interesting. We don’t want to get 
there before ten o’clock. If you'll tell me 
where to call for you ——”’ 

Miss Wilson wrote the name of her hotel 
on a card, and gave it to him, saying: 

“Til be ready for you any time after half 
past nine.” 

When she rose to go, it was a relief to find 
that he made no offer to escort her — merely 
bowed, and stood by his chair while she 
said good-by to Harper and Rainey. 
These young persons now felt that they had 
known her quite well for a very long time, 
and were properly cordial in urging her to 
return on the morrow. 


T was with a sense of almost complete 
unreality that she threaded her way 

among the tables, walked down the long 
passage to the boulevard entrance, and set 
out on her way to the hotel. 

She turned to the right at the Rue de la 
Paix, and walked through to the Rue de 
Rivoli, turning in at one of the big cosmo- 
politan establishments that border that his- 
toric avenue. 

Door-boys, hall-boys, lift-boys, bright 
with buttons, ushered her along. Walls of 
Circassian walnut and brocaded silk closed 
in about her. Voices — American voices 
— jangled at her ears from groups at tea- 
tables. 

She hurried through it all to her room. 
She hated this hotel that once, eight 
mortal years ago, had thrilled her with its 
magnificence. She had longed, these many 
years now, to stop at some peaceful little 
French hostelry that would be distinctly not 
on the Rue de Rivoli. This longing recurred 
now as she closed the door and wearily tossed 
her furs on the bed; and it brought resent- 
ments. She had to stop here because other 
solitary women buyers stopped here. It 
was the beaten track for such as she. It 
explained her. It justified her. It gave her 
moral standing among men whose own moral 
sense was outrageously complex — which 
moral standing, duly appraised, stood to 
her credit at the Hartman Store, classified 
as salary account. 

She ordered up a light dinner, and over 
it studied the letters that demanded an- 
swers. Then, slipping out of her suit and 
into a negligée, she set about framing these 
answers. This work accomplished, she read 
the letter which had come that day from her 
mother, and sat for a little time studying it. 
Once she sighed. Every way one might 
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e Monarch of the Sixes % 


Future Construction —Our Present * ee 


While other manufacturers are still seeking ideas from Europe’s 1915 automobiles we have 
already anticipated them. We offer for immediate delivery a replica of Europe’s most elegant 
type of automobile. It is equipped with a wonderful motor; the same type of motor which won 
the first four prizes in the Indianapolis races this year. Rene Petard, the famous European 
engineer, whose name recalls his former association with the Italia, Fiat, Unic and Daracq 
cars, has designed a small bore, long stroke, high speed motor, the 
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Lewis Year-In-Advance Six 


and Wm. Mitchell Lewis, that pillar of American 
automobile industry, is building this wonderful 
car in his own new shops at Racine. Into the 
motor Monsieur Petard has incorporated all the oo 
genius of his great engineering skill; into its ap- Gasoline tank in rear 
pearance he has displayed all the beauty, all the 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Full floating rear axle 
—road clearance 11 
inches. 


Demountable rims (1 
Oversize 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Wheelbase 135 inches, 
short turning radius. 


Speed without shift, 2 
to 60 miles per hour. 


Lone stroke six cylin- 
monobloc motor 


—absolutely access- 
(ai by 6), assuring ible, avoiding spill- 


| 


continuous perfect 
—_— of crank 


low. This, 
with even distribu- 
tion of weight, as- 
sures great tire 
economy. 


Silk mohair top built 

st ne to = 
monise with body. 
Nickel trimmings 
prepared against 
rust and tarnishing. 
Deep luxurious up- 
holstering—hand 


Weight 3250 pounds, 
carried 


identifying grace of the highest price European 
1915 cars. 


And above all he has produced 
a car that sells for $1600 


Compare it with every car made; place it beside Europe’s 
and America’s finest cars—even those costing twice as 
much—and you will still be proud to own a wis Six. 
Don’t wait several months for delivery on a next year’s 
“Six.” Investigate the one that is ready for delivery now; 
the year-in-advance car—The Lewis Six. 


A $3000 Car for $1600. 


ing gasoline in front 
of car. 

Vacuum gasoline feed 
with auxiliary su 
ply which can 
used only by turning 
valve. 

Electric starter. Elec- 
tric lights. Electric 
horn concealed un- 
der hood. 

Left hand drive—rain 
vision windshield. 
Undersiung rear 
springs giving per- 
fect riding qualities, 

without np 


L P.t. MOTOR CO. 


27 GILSON ST. RACINE, WISCONSIN 
Builders of the Lewis Six 
Complete catalog gratis upon request. May we send it to you? 


$1600 


ing shock absorbers. 

True streamline body 
(French). 16 to 18 
miles on one gallon 
of gasoline. 


buffed leather. 


Spark and throttle 
on top of steering 
wheel. yt 
ator also furnished. 
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Ruskin had the Pure Faith of Science that 


Anything Needed 


When he 
demanded 
cer‘ain things 

in the interest 
of London 
Architecture, 
the Architects 
cried [mpossible/ 
“Oho,” said he, 
“it is not-the 
impossibility 

of it that I am 
talking about, 
but the 
indispensability 
of it.” 
Impossibility has 
no standing in 
the Court of 
Indispensability. 


The Scientific 


i Faith has 


been ours. 


can be 





UNIVERNISH 
Mniversal Varnish 
Bole Kurd Durable 
Waterproof 
for Yoel Othe OV roe / 


SSO SS 
FP, pardonbyby 
MurphyVarnish Company 





Ne wark U. JS. SH Chicago 








____ 





Accomplished. 


It became 
necessary to 
produce a 
Varnish that 
should be 
waterproof, 
hot-waterproof, 
salt-waterproof, 
hot-soapproof, 
hot-dishproof, 
Alcoholproof, 
Ammoniaproof , 
that would 
work easy 
under the brush, 
that would not 
clog brushes 
nor thicken 

in the can, 

that would be 
especially 
durable. 


Varnish Makers cried out that such a Combination of Qualities was impossible : 


but that Combination was indispensable : 
UNIVERNISH, The Universal Vamish. 


and we have it for you: 


it is 








Quality Is 


Economy 











Pass unknown brands—buy from Advertisers in McClure’s 
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turn, it appeared, loomed an eternity of 
puzzling little problems, personal tangles 
mostly, that must be thought out faithfully, 
each in its phase of the moment. She wrote 
as follows: 


Mother dear: 

Yours of the eighth is just here to-day. I wrote 
you a long letter night before last that answers 
most of your questions, | think. My advice is 
to go right ahead with Harry’s tutor. I'll send 
another draft to-morrow. And, really, | don’t 
want you to worry about the money. It will save 
Harry a year in getting his business start; and 
surely that’s worth a slight extra investment — 
now, isn’t it? You don’t seem able to realize, 
mother, that your daughter is a very successful 
business woman, more than thirty years old, and 
actually earning a salary of eight thousand a year. 
And not a soul to spend it on except myself. 

As for Margie, it is hard to know what to say. 
But she’s not suck a child. mother She'll be 
twenty this spring. Perhaps that is a little prema- 
ture, as things go nowadays, but we mustn’t for- 
get for a moment that she has a good, strong head. 
| don’t like John very well myself, but what can 
we do? It won’t help a bit to oppose her. Her 
best quality, her independence, is against us there. 
If | were you, I’d take the exactly opposite course. 
Give her her head. Let her have him in to meals 
— make him feel at home. Don’t in any way give 


her the chance to work up a clandestine romance 
out of no better material than a sense of injury. 
The chances are either that she'll gradually get 


bored to death, or else that the rest of us will find 
out what it is she sees in him. 

I keep fairly well, though very busy. Mr. Hem- 
stead is urging me to take that vacation now that 
| didn’t get last summer, and I’ve about decided 
to do it. Things are going all right at the store, 
and May Isbell will be quite competent to repre- 
sent me there for a short time. In all the times 
I’ve been over here, I’ve never really seen anything 
except a few cities, and the Rhine, and the inside 
of a lot of sleeping-cars. It certainly seems to be 
a chance worth taking. So I’m going to turn 
plain tourist for a month or so. I'll keep you 
informed as I go along. 

Tell Margie I’ve picked up for her a piece of 
the loveliest coppery green silk she ever saw. She 
can feel sure there won’t be another frock like it in 
the United States —not one! It will be won- 
derful, with her hair. 

I’m so glad you've stopped coffee. 

Lots of love. More news later. 


The envelope addressed, sealed, and 
stamped, she consulted the little traveler’s 
’ clock that stood in its pigskin case by the 
ink-well. The hands indicated ten minutes 
after nine. 

She got up and studied the varicolored 
assortment of frocks and suits hanging in 
the wardrobe trunk that stood open at the 
foot of the bed. On an adventure such as 
was ahead of her, her clothés had better be 
something as inconspicuous as_ possible. 
She finally selected an old suit of dark serge 
that she kept for stormy weather and hard 


HILDa. 


traveling. On her rather small feet she 
drew a pair of plain walking boots with low, 
boyish heels. She chose a plain black hat, 
soft, with a rolling brim, that fitted down 
close about her head. Furs she decided 
against. 

Over the old suit she put on a heavy gray 
coat of homespun, waterproofed. Then she 
stood before the long mirror and surveyed 
herself. Her hat-brim threw her eyes into 
partial shadow, quite hiding those faintly 
wrinkled half-moons under them. The eyes 
sparkled at her from the mirror, and she 
found herself smiling a little. ‘You aren't 
so old!” she thought. It was pleasing, too, 
to think that her new friend, of the rough 
but real accomplishments, would find her 
roughly but well equipped for whatever 
experience it might be necessary to meet. 
There was even’ some amusement in the 
thought of appearing in the imposing lobby 
of the hotel in this costume. 


IS card came up then. As she took it 
from the boy and looked at it, she smiled 
again. It bore the name, in small block 
letters, “Albert Moran.” Almost uncon- 
sciously she ran her thumb over the letters. 
Yes, they were engraved. She was still 
smiling as she drew on her short gray gloves 
and started downstairs. 

But when she confronted her escort of the 
evening, she was caught in a confusion of 
spirit that, if momentary, was complete. 
He rose from a chair and came forward to 
meet her, clad in the fullest of evening dress 
— glistening “patent-leather” shoes, per- 
fectly creased trousers, pleated shirt of the 
variety known in the men’s furnishing de- 
partment as “‘semi-soft,” neat white tie, 
and a thatch of hair brought into a tempo- 
rary subjection by means of many brush- 
ings and some brilliantine. His long black 
overcoat was shaped to the outlines of his 
wide shoulders, his curved back, his almost 
slim waist. His tall hat, held carefully in 
his left hand, had been blocked to an unruf- 
fled polish. His walking-stick, suspended 
from this same left hand, was heavy, and it 
had a curving handle tipped with silver — 
the sort of stick known along the boulevards 
as canne Anglaise. He wore one white glove, 
also on his left hand, and held the other 
crushed against his hat-brim. The only 
jewelry in evidence was his watch-chain 
with a gold sovereign suspended from it. 

She saw that he was holding his bare right 
hand ready either to take her hand or not, 
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according as her inclination might determine. 
She determined to extend hers, and did so. 

Then she found her vcice. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. “I didn’t think — 
| didn’t know—” And _ her troubled 
eyes roved from his resplendent costume 
to her own dingy one. “I never dreamed 
of dressing up. I’m afraid | shall have to 
ask you to wait while | put on something 
else.” 

“Don’t bother,” said he. “You do as 
you like in Paris. Nobody minds.”” He did 
not smile. As all during the afternoon, he 
was grave, respectful, and distinctly unper- 
turbed. 

“Would there be time?” she asked. 

“Hardly,” said he. 

She compressed her lips. Then, with a de- 
termined little nod, she led the way toward 
the door. And, as he helped her into a 
taxi and seated himself beside her, she was 
wondering how she could get control of the 
situation. At the moment he was certainly 
in command. His very un-self-consciousness 
as he sat quietly there, his willingness to be 
silent and to concede the same privilege to 
her, perturbed her the more. For she 
wanted him to say something. She wanted 
the chance to reassert her personality. She 
knew that it was trivial to feel like this. She 
ought to rise above it. And she couldn't 
rise above it. So she bit her lip, sitting 
motionless there in the dark. 

Her business experience had been thor- 
ough and varied enough to teach her 
that personal force, the intangible quality 
that is known, loosely, as “personality,” is 
found in every department of life. She had 
observed it in salesmen and shipping clerks, 
in errand girls and bankers. And she could 
perceive that this man wicia the slightly 
crooked nose and the curious eyelid and the 
remarkably steady eyes had this intangible 
quality in an extraordinary degree. : 

She recalled how he had looked, earlier 
in the day, as he walked across the mail- 
room at the American Express, and again 
she thought of tigers. No loose-minded, 
self-indulgent man (such as you met, 
mostly) could conceivably look like that. 
And it was plain, from his gravity and his 
reticence, from his very silences, that this 
moral strength — yes, you would have to 
call it that — was by no means the result of 
laborious self-discipline; it was simply the 
native quality of the man. 

But when they entered the great struc- 
ture of steel and glass where the fight was 


to be held, with its overhead decorations of 
flags and colored lights, its hundreds of 
rows of chairs, nearly all occupied, and its 
elevated square “ring” in the center, with 
white ropes inclosing it and a bunch of 
blazing white lights directly above it, she 
was conscious — confused in some inextri- 
cable way with her immense relief at finding 
herself in so cleanly and attractive a place 
— of a sinking of heart. 

For there were very nearly half as many 
women as men among the several thousand 
spectators, and nearly all were in bright 
evening costume. Everywhere one looked, 
there was the spectacle of bare white necks 
and shoulders outlined against the black 
evening coats of the men. The occasional 
vacant chairs were piled high with gay opera 
wraps and heaps of furs. Here and there 
groups of officers supplied touches of red 
cloth and the glint of metal. 

Hilda Wilson, following a girl usher down 
the long aisle to a seat only three rows from 
the ring-side, felt like a gray sparrow among 
birds of paradise. 





Ill. Two persons of distinct public impor- 
tance; with a moment’s idle speculation 
as to which might prove the better man, 
should they meet in a business way 





MATCH was in progress. Two big 
men, stripped to short trunks, canvas 
shoes, and padded brown gloves with 

red-brown stains on them, were sparring 

1 striking. Their finely trained bodies 
giustened in that blazing white light. She 
could hear their heavy breathing, and the 
soft pad-pad-pad of their feet on the 
canvas-covered platform—and now and 
then the thud of a cleanly placed blow. 

A gong rang. The men turned wearily 
to their corners, and numbers of attendants 
in white clothing scrambled in through the 
ropes with buckets and bottles and stools 
and sponges, and bath towels that they 
waved frantically. 

Miss Wilson looked about at the audience. 
Many of the women, while perhaps a bit 
overdressed, were beautiful, and scemed 
not unlike the women one saw at the Opéra 
Comique. The men, for the most part, ap- 
peared to be average well-to-do Parisians, 
with well trimnmied spade beards or care- 
fully groomed mustaches. So jar, they were 
quiet enough — decorous, even. The loud 
talk and the occasional shouting came from 
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Cuts His Coal Bill 75°°A Year 


aN With a Williamson 


® Underfeed Furnace 


ap. 
‘e E ; The letter shown on the left proves what 











we have always claimed for Williamson 
Underfeed furnaces and boilers—more heat 
at Jess cost than by any other heating 
system. Remember that Dr. Byers’ letter 
is only one of thousands voluntarily writ- 
ten us praising the Underfeed for its ability 
to deliver clean, even, economical heat. 


The House and the Evidence What Others Say 


“Heats 12-room house for $40."" “Re- 


I am much pleased with my Williamson Underfeed quires minimum attention for maximum 
race ¢ both as a heat producer anda money saver. Aiter efficiency. “With Underfeed coal bill for 
reful test I have estimated the saving in fuel at about ears C s coal bill f =e 
al bill for year with 
er year. Last night the wind was blowing 45 3 ya. * uals ~ f ioe a 
i R. an hour and the thermometer registered 26 common door feed furnace. 
below zero, but with your furnace the results were as Cheap slack soft coal or pea and buck- 
ws in degrees of Fahrenheit: Living Room 72, Dining li 
76, Office and Waiting Room 73, Bath Room 80, wheat hard coal burned in a Williamson 
70 and Bed Rooms comfortable. Underfeed means more heat, cleaner heat 
Yours faithfully, and evener heat than the most expensive 
J. RADDICK BYERS, M.D. coal burned in other heaters. And over 
25,000 satisfied Underfeed users have 


proved it! 


W.! LLIAMSON 


NEW-FEED 
N DERFEEWD 


| he 0 ta U- on et Or- Boke Ge- fee OE 3 ot 


Cut Coal Bills “vw to *% 


With the Underfeed coal is fed from be- or boiler does this. Soon pays for itself in 
All the fire is on top. Smoke and any home, store, church, hall and other 
gases are burned up, making more heat buildings. Adds to renting and selling 
with no smoke, soot, clinkers, smell and value of building. Adapted to warm air, 
iurt and but few ashes. No other furnace steam and hot water. 


Our Latest Underfeed Improvements ee: 


After two years’ work we have added a number of big improve- 
ments to the successful Underfeed. Every possible objection has if Y W R | Y ( al 
been ewept quer. The Williamson New- Feed jedertecd is the most ou ant to educe feitia oa 
sensational heating device ever brought out t requires less coa ! | 

less attention and less effort than ever. If you have hesitated to Bills, Mail this C oupon NOW 
purebase an Underteed because it is radically different from old 
style furnaces and boilers you need wait no longer. The attention 
of a 12-year-old boy for a few moments twice or three times a day 
for Oring, is all that is required. 


St. Agathe Des Monts, Canada. 

















THE WILLIAMSON HEATER COMPANY 


Williamson Nen-Feed 312 W. Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio (31) 


With every 
50 Per Cent Saving i MM Underfeed ‘furnace or boiler, whea 
properly installed and opera , we 
Coal Bills Guaranteed guarentee a ovrs of at least 50 per 
cent in your coal bills. This guarantee is backed by a $1,000,000 = 
Wa ... Steam or Hot Water 


ti would like to know how to cut my coal bills from 
You take no chances. The burden of proof is on the I ** 
] om Mack an X after system interested in) 


16 to +? with a Williamson New-Feed Underfeed. 


If you are going to build; if your furnace or boiler is unsatis- 
factory; if you use stoves or grates; ‘f you want to reduce your 
high heating costs, then send in the co" pon——it will pay you well 


THE WILLIAMSON HEATER COMPANY 


(Formerly The Peck-Williamson Company) 
312 W. Fifth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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the crowded rows of men and boys in the 
galleries. 

The fact that she was becoming aware of, 
now that her mind was in some measure 
adjusted to the occasion, was the distinct 
public importance of her escort. If he had 
seemed a celebrity at the tango tea, he was 
to-night, in this his own world, very nearly 
a great personage. Spectators all about 
them, in the lulls between rounds, were 
pointing him out. And the rougher men, 
specimens of what she was beginning to 
recognize as the boxing type, who came and 
went about the ring-side, were plainly eager 
to speak to him and elated to receive a nod 
in return. 


Fey the gong rang, and the fight 
was resumed. She watched it with 
more assurance than at first. It was 
rough; but she was coming to see that 
it offered opportunities for quickness of 
thought, as well as of action, and really 
unlimited openings for judgment and 
courage — for character, of a sort. 

“Why,” she cried, close to Moran’s ear, 
“they're positively businesslike about it!” 

“Of course,” he replied. ‘It 7s business!” 

The match was to go ten rounds, and 
there was an almost steady roar now 
from all parts of the house. Once, when 
she leaned back and put her hands over her 
ears, she became aware that Moran was 
studying her with a trace of concern on his 
face; so she dropped her hands, smiled, and 
sat straight up again. 

The gong announced the conclusion of 
the match, and immediately there followed 
a bustle of confusion about the ring. 
Blushing, eager youths of various sizes, 
from the French provinces, from England, 
from America, from Australia, climbed 
into the ring and stood in awkward at- 
titudes while the fat announcer bellowed 
out formal introductions. Self-important 
persons rushed about among the press tables, 
whispering excitedly to this man and that. 
A new referee appeared,— an Englishman, 

his sleeves rolled up and his soft shirt 
open at the neck. 

Two of the self-important ones came over 
and urged Moran to ge into the ring for an 
introduction. But the personage merely 
shook his head, without the faintest appear- 
ance of interest on his solid face. Argu- 


ments were advanced, only to be met by 
that same point-blank refusal. 
Hilda felt a thousand pairs of eyes on 





him and on herself. Never in her life had 
she felt so conspicuous. 

The self-important ones finally gave it 
up and went away. Moran called her 
attention to a tall young man standing 
at the ring-side, chatting with a group of 
acquaintances. 

“Carpentier,” he said. 

“Why,” she murmured, in fresh surprise, 
“he’s very good-looking!” 

“Nice fellow,” responded Moran. 

The great French champion, it appeared, 
had recently been given a grant of money 
by the Government for upholding the honor 
of his country in the realm of sport. 

“After he knocked Wells out,” Moran 
added — and smiled faintly. “Wells keeps 
on getting put to sleep, but it doesn’t seem 
to hurt his reputation a bit in England.” 

“What is the matter with him?” she 
asked, glad of a chance to draw out her 
escort on his own topic. 

“Clever boxer,” he replied, “but he has 
what the newspaper boys call a glass jaw.” 
And he fell silent again. 


HE great champion turned away from 

the group #bout him and looked about 
the house. The gallery boys were shouting 
so lustily at him that he finally gave them a 
smile and a nod. Others on the main floor 
— even the bearded ones in evening dress — 
were calling his name; and for a moment 
he could only bow in all directions, occa- 
sionally waving his hand with extraordinary 
lightness and grace. Then his eyes rested 
on the silent man at Hilda’s side; and his 
young, fair face became suddenly illumi- 
nated. He walked straight over toward 
them, with hand outstretched. 

Moran rose to greet him. He was the 
shorter, a trifle, but stockier. Hilda could 
not help reflecting, as she Stole a glance 
upward at the two great men of this out- 
landish world, that her escort was the sol- 
ider and the stronger. His almost stolid 
reserve, too, was pleasing to her beside the 
frankly Gallic effusiveness of the champion. 
“Probably he is not so quick,” she thought, 
herself now almost a part of this pictur- 
esque environment; “but somewhere in 
him he must have some of that fire and go 
I’ve seen to-night. A man could hardly 
get to be as prominent as he is without earn- 
ing the position, someway.” 

She even yielded to the notion that now, 
having come to know him a little, and hav- 
ing learned what this business of boxing was 
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Service First. 


AS companies were among the 
first public servants to adopt as 
their guide the idea of Service. 


@ They recognize that the same 
principles apply to the sale of Gas 
as apply to the sale of any other 
commodity; that it is to their own 
advantage to supply Gas of the best 
quality and at the lowest possible 
price. 


@ They early realized that their best 
asset is a satisfied customer, because 
satisfaction to the public means 
more Gas used, and more Gas used 
means greater satisfaction to the 
public. 


@ Upon these principles the National 
Commercial Gas Association was 
formed. The objects of the Associa- 
tion are to perfect Gas service; to 
bring your Gas company into closer 
touch with You; to tell you of the 
many valuable and attractive quali- 
ties of Gas, of its efficiency and 
economy; to see to it that Gas appli- 
ances placed on sale for you to buy 
are the best and most satisfactory in 
every way. 


@ Each year the use of Gas increases. 


Each year the quality of Service im- 
proves. Each year the public better 
understands that its Gas company is 
composed of business men—mer- 
chants—whose success depends 
upon honest, modern business 
methods, who desire to serve and 
who ask, in all good faith, the hearty 
co-operation of the public in their 
endeavors. 


@ A thriving Gas company is evi- 
dence of a thriving community— 
both prosper through co-operation 
and an intelligent use of Gas. 


q In order to bring the varied uses of 
Gas clearly before you we have pre- 
pared some interesting booklets. 


@ For Manufacturers; “A Thousand 
Uses for Gas.” It lists the efficient 
and economical uses for Gas in over 
60 industries. 


@ For Every Mature Person, “The 
Hygienic Value of Gas.” It explains 
the hygienic effect of Gas lighting 
and dispels many fallacies that have 
heretofore passed unchallenged. 


@ These booklets will be sent Free 


upon request. Write at once. 








It’s Waiting for Yor “‘ The Story of Nancy Gay’” Fret. Send tor it 


Nancy says: “Do you remember how ch i 
my wedding, and how cool and well ventilated 
to a happy thought of mine, and the wonderful service we get 

Company. Just the day before, I realized that we were only equipped with 
old-fashioned burners, except for our reading lamps, so I telephoned the 
Gas Company and they promptly sent a man out and he changed them all 
to those erful new inverted incandescent lamps in almost no time and 
without interfering in any way with all the other preparations that were 
going on. You may be sure we will never live where we can’t get Gas 

pany service. We know how good it is.” 


y our house was lighted at 
was? Well, that was duc 
from the Gas 








National Commercial Gas Association 


29 West 39th Street, New York City 
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EVERYBODYS- MECLURE'S- siteenyee - OUTING- REVIEW oF REVIEWS - -SCRIBNERS- “WORLDS WORK 


"pear ESTABLISHED TO oye & fe INFORMATION TO 
es 






WRITE TO 
@ on o c.e&.s8 


NEW YORK 
If Coming To New York 
Why Pay Excessive Hotel Rates? 


2) CLENDENING "2." 32 


Select, homelike, economical. Suite 
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like, it would be interesting to see him in 
action. 

“If he does meet Carpentier, I'll make 
some one bring me to see it,” she de- 
cided then and there. “That is, if I’m in 
Paris.” 

Moran turned now, and, with a trace of 
shyness, introduced the Frenchman; and 
she found herself clasping his firm, big hand. 
He spoke English to her. 


HERE was a new commotion about the 

ring and new cheering from the galleries. 
Groups of men were pushing in through the 
crowded aisles. 

A huge barrel of a man, an Englishman, 
stepped up into the ring and seated himself 
on one of the stools. He wore a coat about 
his shoulders. 

There was another commotion, and a 
genuine uproar from the crowd. A high- 
shouldered, round-headed negro appeared 
in the corner opposite the Englishman. He 
threw off his bath-robe, and stood there 
grinning, a great stocky fighting machine, 
all muscle, his skin reflecting the light like 
polished mahogany. 

There was a flutter of discussion and con- 
fusion. The gong clanged. A dramatic 
hush settled over the great audience. 

The two men stepped to mid-ring, touched 
hands in a perfunctory greeting, and squared 
off. They circled once, slowly. The negro 
threw out his open left hand in a quick feint, 
then brought his right fist forward in a 
short, choppy blow that terminated on the 
chin of his opponent. 

The Englishman sank to his knees, then 
dropped forward on his hands. His head 
sagged clear to the canvas and rested there; 
and he pivoted around it in a floundering 
circle, while the referee stood over him, 
deliberately counting him out. Then the 
handlers rushed into the ring and half car- 
ried, half dragged him to his corner. The 
negro was already putting on his bath-robe, 
his evening’s work done. 

Hilda, sitting rigid on the extreme edge 
of her chair, her eyes staring, her face chalk- 
white, was only dimly conscious of the 
tremendous angry roar that shook the 
building. The thing had literally taken 
her breath away. 

Moran had risen and was bending over 
her. “‘Come,” he said. “Let’s get out. 
That’s all. And the crowd is mad!” 

He took her arm and hurried down the 
long aisle between solid ranks of screaming, 


gesticulating men and women. At the 
outer door she stopped and leaned against 
the wall to get her breath. 

“What is it?” she asked. 
so angry?” 

“Oh, these people charged big prices to- 
night — called it a championship match. 
And there’s nothing to it, you see. He just 
hit him once. They are calling it a frame- 
up. They want their money back.” 

Then they were out in the night air. 

She was limp with fatigue, but nervously 
alight with excitement. 

He hailed a taxi, and handed her in; then 
hesitated. 

“Maybe you'd like a bite to eat some- 
where before you go home,” he suggested, 
as if uncertain what would be best. 

“Oh, yes,” she said quickly —‘‘any- 
where! Anything! I can’t stop now.” 

When Moran still hesitated, she sug- 
gested Lavenue’s. So they skimmed back 
through the cool night, down the Champs 
Elysées, over the river, through dim streets 
to the brightly lighted old restaurant that 
was essaying bravely to dispel the gloomy 
shadows of the great Montparnasse Station 
across the little square. 


“Why are they 





IV. In which it appears that Dame Na- 
ture, prompted by her traditional abher- 
rence of a vacuum, has already acted in 


the matter of Hilda 





AVENUE’S was warm. Food and 
music were good. In the upholstered 
corners of the inner restaurant, one 

hardly heard the noisy chatter of the 
crowded café beyond the front partition. 
The food and the sip of wine steadied 
Hilda, and the music soothed her spirit. 

She was beginning to feel comfortable 
now with the redoubtable Moran. Almost 
always men were more or less subtly ag- 
gressive with her, to so great an extent 
that she kept on her guard with them as 
a matter of course and all the time. But 
this man was not aggressive at all. It 
piqued her that he was not. He drank 
none of the wine, but, expanding gradually 
in this warm atmosphere of physical well 
being, became more talkative. 

Im response to her shrewd questions, he 
told her much about the boxing business 
—the sot of boys that are attracted to 
it, the exacting nature of the work, rela- 
tions between boxers and their managers 
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ultimate money rewards. Her quick grasp 
of the practical side of it appealed to him 
—vuntil, finally, she knew that he was 
telking to her as directly and frankly as he 
would have talked to a man. He even 
voiced his surprise, saying: 

“I never met a lady before that I could 
talk to this way.” 

“So?” she remarked, smiling a little, 
and looking off at the violinist, who was 
so amusingly like a well fed young Bee- 
thoven. “I’m a business woman, you see.” 

“But the business women I’ve seen 
couldn’t ask intelligent questions about 
the boxing game. They weren't interested.” 


ILDA’S smile faded slowly. She 

lowered her eyes and thoughtfully 
turned a salt-shaker round and round 
between her slim fingers. 

“I worked for a very big man once,” 
she said then, soberly. “It was my first 
job. His name was Harris Doreyn — 
the Doreyn Company, in Chicago. If | 
know anything, | learned it from him. 
And one thing he impressed upon me, 
above everything else, was that | must 
always keep my mind open to new facts 
—no matter what.” 

He thought this over, deliberately, with 
knit brows. She covertly watched him 
as he worked it out and then nodded. He 
was not a rapid thinker, but she felt that 
he would be thorough. 

“| take it you’re a success in business,” 
said he, a little later. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied; “I suppose you 
would have to call me a success.” 

“And you’ve made good young.” 

“Young?” A faint smile, that had in it 
something akin to bitterness, curled the 
corners of her mouth. “My dear man, 
I’m a thousand years old.” 

He frankly didn’t understand this; so 
she quite abruptly changed the subject. 

“Listen,” she said. “What on earth are 
those crazy children doing with a baby?” 

He visibly collected his thoughts. 

“Oh,” he replied then, “that’s a queerstory, 
too. We've only had it since morning.” 

“You don’t mean that it is less than a 
day old?” 

“Oh, no. About two months.” 

“And they were giving it paregoric!” she 
mused aloud. Then, ‘‘ Where's its mothes?”’ 

“In the hospital at Auteuil. She’s a 
girl that was dancing at the Parnasse.”’ 

“Where's the father, then?” 


Moran hesitated, then said: ‘‘ He died last 
week. It’s been very hard on Juliette—not 
like most of these Paris cases. He was really 
in love with her. They were to have been 
married this week. His death broke her all 
up, and last night she went to pieces.” 


HE liked him for his simple way of tell- 
ing the pitiful little story. Then she 
fell to thinking of the baby. 

“Is it a boy or a girl?” she asked. 

“Girl,” said he. 

“What do those chorus girls know about 
babies?” 

“Not very much.” 

“They’re such helpless little things!’’ 

He made no reply, and for a little time 
they were silent. 

“T helped bring up my young sister and 
brother,” said she, speaking as much to 
the salt-shaker as to him. He inclined 
his head. “So much depends on taking 
just the right care of them.” 

They were silent again. 

“Listen,” said she. “How are they 


"managing to-night? Aren’t all those girls 


busy at the Parnasse?”’ 

“Yes, they’re working. But one of the 
hotel maids is staying around.” 

“That isn’t right,” said Hilda. “You 
can’t just leave a baby with anybody.” 

“What are you going to do?” said he. 
“ There’s the way it is.” 

“And it has colic.” 

“Nothing serious, the doctor said.”’” 

“But, don’t you see, everything depends 
on the feeding. You can’t do it offhand. 
| know babies—and you can’t. How 
often do they feed it? At regular times?” 

“Oh, no. When it cries, mostly.” 

“Do they measure the amounts?” 

“I don’t know about that. | don’t 
think so.” 


MOMENT later he said bluntly: 
“You wouldn’t want to come around 

and look things over, would you?” 
“Look things over? How do you mean?” 
“Why, I'll tell you.” He was a thought 
embarrassed now. “I don’t think, myself, 
that baby’s going to get the right kind of care 


in that crowd. And it’s serious, you know.” ~ 


“Yes,” said she thoughtfully; “it is 
serious.” 

“That’s what I said to myself to-night. 
I’ve never been so close to a baby as this. 
And it struck me—‘This little thing's 
alive.’ And, like you said, it’s helpless. 
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What the Telephone Map Shows 


| ~ 


56.8% 
Exchanges Bell-connected, 
but not Bell-owned. 


23.5% 
Exchanges Bell-owned. 


10.5% 
Exchanges not Bell- 


owned or connect 


9.2% 
Places served by 


two companies. 


VERY dot on the map marks a town where there is a telephone exchange, 
the same sized dot being used for a large city as for a small village. Some 


of these exchanges are owned by the Associated Bell companies and some by 
independent companies. Where joined together in one system they meet the 
needs of each community and, with their suburban lines, reach 70,000 places 


and over 8,000,000 subscribers. 


The pyramids show that only a minority 
of the exchanges are Bell-owned, and that 
the greater majority of the exchanges are 
owned by independent companies and 
connected with the Bell System. 


At comparatively few points are there 
two telephone companies, and there are 
comparatively few exchanges, chiefly rural, 
which do not have outside connections. 


The recent agreement between the 
Attorney General of the United States and 
the Bell System will facilitate connections 
between all telephone subscribers regard- 
less of who owns the exchanges. 


Over 8,000 different telephone companies 
have already connected their exchanges to 
provide universal service for the whole 
country. 
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Seems to me it ought to be kept quiet and 
fed carefully. Those girls are crazy, you 
know. They keep grabbing it up, and 
cuddling it, and fighting over it. I told 
them they’d excite it too much. And 
Blondie gave it some candy.” 

Hilda sat straight up and turned her 
eyes full on his. 

“Good heavens!” she cried. “That's 
awful!” 

“That’s what I thought,” said he. “I 
got the candy out of its mouth with my 
finger. Of course, | know you couldn’t 
give much time to it; but, if you would 
come around to-morrow and sort of look 
things over ——” 

She was pursing her lips and turning the 
salt-shaker round and round, very slowly. 

“I'll come,” she said. And added, in a 
low tone: “I’ve got time enough for that 
—or something.” 


. occurred to Hilda that night, in a 

sleepless interval between efforts to fix 
her mind on the novel that lay propped on 
her knees, that the really sensible thing 
would have been to go directly to that baby 
and take charge. It would have been easy 
enough to arrange. Moran, the four Amer- 
ican dancers, and several of the English 
chorus girls were staying at a little “ Amer- 
ican plan” hotel in the crowded district 
behind the Madeleine. She could have got 
a room there for herself and taken the 
baby right in with her for the night. 

Still, there was the practical side of the 
situation to consider. She knew, for one 
thing, that she was dreadfully tired. All 
night the back of her head ached; and 
confused mental images of burly men in 
short trunks and blood-stained boxing- 
gloves came and went in her mind, until 
she could have got up, dressed, and in 
sheer desperation tramped about the streets. 
At moments she even thought seriously of 
doing this, feeling. that it might so exhaust 
her as to make sleep possible. But these 
impulses were always followed by the more 
sober reflection that the last thing on earth 
she could do would be to tramp about Paris, 
alone, in the small hours of morning. She 
was not even certain that, had the matter 
been presented to her for a decision, she 
could have brought herself to go, late at 
night, with her new and grotesquely fasci- 
nating friend to his little theatrical hotel, 
even for the purpose of caring for that 
pathetically homeless and helpless baby. 












For Hilda Wilson’s was by no means an 
unconventional nature. If she was stir- 
ring with resentments and incipient re. 
bellions, these were quite vague in her mind 
They did stir her. They had, it appeared, 
worn her nerves dangerously close to the 
breaking-point. They had got her into her 
present difficulty, making it necessary for her 
to give up her strong, positive hold on life, 
her work. But they meant nothing more to 
her than an acutely personal problem. 

The trouble was, doubtless, that, with 
the job gone, there were no other inter- 
ests in her life to take its place. Nothing 
that she could lay hold on. And the job, 
for the present, was certainly gone. She 
could not reconsider after sending that 
cablegram to Joe Hemstead. He had never 
yet seen outright indecision in her, even 
in small matters. . . . She could not re- 
consider, anyway; for she was in no con- 
dition to carry the job. y 

No; a rest was indicated. But how 
on earth was she to get a rest? As 


- she considered the difficulties that beset a 


youngish and distinctly attractive woman 
who may venture to travel aimlessly and 
unescorted about Europe, bitter feelings 
arose within her. It was difficult enough 
to manage, even with the job to steady one. 

The fact appeared to be that she couldn’t 
rest. The most she could hope to do would 
be to substitute some other positive inter- 
est for the job. If she could really manage 
this, it might work out as an equivalent to 
arest. Or it might not. 


ANY times during the night she came 

to the definite decision that she would 

keep away from Moran and his dancing and 

singing acquaintances; that she would 

even keep away from the baby, whose story 

had touched deep, warm places within her 

She thought, in swift flashes, of difficulties 

that would arise. It was erratic. It would 

be hard to explain. No; better an irrespon- 
sible journey. 

But in the morning she did precisely 
what she had told Blink Moran she would 
do — went to the little “American plan” 
theatrical hotel back of the Madeleine. 
She even went earlier than she had intended. 

The rooms at the Hdtel de |’Amérique 
— for such it was called — were not large, 
but they were reasonably clean. Hilda 
found the baby sleeping restlessly on a 
cot in the room occupied by Millicent and 
Blondie. The window was  élosed tight, 
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| and the air was heavy. 
| there, Blondie in bed, dozing heavily, with 








The two girls were 


the remains of a breakfast on a chair at her 
elbow. Millicent, in a somewhat ragged 
negligée, was brushing her teeth. Adéle 
who brought Hilda in, was dressed for th. 
day. She looked white and tired. 

Hilda and Adéie stood by the cot, look- 
ing down at the new little human being. 

“It isn’t very fat,” whispered Hilda. 

“Not very,” said Adéle ruefully. 

The baby’s eyelids opened, and the eye: 
rolled, exposing the whites; then the lids 
closed again. The corners of its little mouth 
curved upward. The lips were none too red 

“That’s colic,” observed Hilda. ‘“‘No 
mistake about it.” 

“I’m afraid so,” replied Adéle. 

Hilda considered the litter of clothing 
and newspapers on the chairs and the floor 
For a moment she stared thoughtfully out 
of the window at a nest of chimney-pots 

“I’ve certainly got to do something,’ 


she thought. “I can’t just loaf. Never 
in the world.” 
EE here,” she said; “I’m going to 


move in here and take care of this 
baby myself. Probably I can get a room.” 

“Oh — will you!” breathed Adéle, with 
suddenly shining eyes and a tremulous 
smile. “I’ve worried so! It would be 
such a help.” 

Accordingly Hilda engaged a room on the 
same floor. By early afternoon she had 
packed her wardrobe trunk and removed 
it from the big hotel on the Rue de Rivoli. 
She decided, however, to keep her room in 
the big hotel for the present. Otherwise 
May Isbell would wonder; and the men of 
Armandeville et Cie. 

Befoze evening a baby’s sleeping-basket, 
decorated with pink ribbons, had been de- 
livered at the Hétel de l’Amérique; and 
an alcohol-lamp, and a dozen graduated 
feeding-bottles, and tins of food prepara- 
tions, and many bundles of white clothing. 
Also a clinical thermometer and other small 
parcels from the drug-store. Blue- and- 
white porcelain bottles of very costly milk 
came from the laiterie in the Rue des 
Mathurins. And a book on the care of 
infants from the American book-store. 

At all of which signs of personal authority 
and organizing ability Adéle and Millicent 
looked with frank and complete admiration. 

And Blondie said it was kind of the lady. 


[TO BE CONTINUED] 
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YOUR MONEY 
AND HOW TO 
MAKE ITEARN 


By 
ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


| 


What shall I invest in? How dol go about | 


it? Are the securities I have safe? These 
and any other financial questions will be 
answered by the Financial Service Bureau of 
McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. As an evidence 
of good faith, inquiries must be accompanied 
by name and address. All communications 
will be treated confidentially, and readers are 
expected to regard answers in the same way. 
The magazine dozs not have the facilities to 
assist im ratsing capital for even worthy 
enterprises. 

Address all communications to 

ALBERT W. Atwoono, Financial Editor. 


Safe Bonds in Small Sums 


EARLY all the adult readers of this | 
magazine have small sums to invest. | 


This statement applies to the rich as 
well as to those in moderate means and to 
the relatively poor. 
improvident go from year to year without 
saving anything. 


Only the very poor or 


As for the rich man, he is | 


far more likely to have a few hundred dollars | 


to spare than many thousands. 
his fortune is already in use. 


The bulk of | 


The commonest experiences of life prove | 
. ] 
that small sums are most often available for | 


investment. 
which literally tens of thousands of persons 
in all stages of prosperity take chances for 
a few dollars on some worthless mining pros- 
pect, undeveloped Jand project, or new in- 
vention of glittering promise, indicates how 
easy it is to charm forth money in small 
sums. Personally, all of us know that fre- 
quently we can spare a few dollars; but how 
hard it is to lay out many thousands for sys- 
tematic investment! 
Why not start right? Why not buy a 
bond for ten or a hundred dollars with a cer- 
tain income of from 4 to 6 per cent, rather 
than “take a chance” here or a “ flier” there? 


The seeming complacency with | 


} 
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Acid Tests of 
Safety for 
Real Estate 
Bonds 


The best real estate bonds are 
investments of the most gilt-edged 
safety, bought freely by banks, 
trustees, insurance companies, ¢s~ 
tates, and others requiring securities 
of the most assured soundness. 

It is now time to re-define the stand- 
ards of safety in this class of bonds. Our 
experience of 32 years as specialists in this 
class of securities without the loss of a 
dollar of principal or interest to any of 
our clients should give some weight to our 
definition. This definition may be summed 
up in the following simple “acid tests,” 
which any investor may apply: 


Mortgage—Are the bonds a direct 
first mortgage on the property se- 
curing them? 

Margin of Safety — Is it ample 
to protect the bondholders? 

Serial Maturities— Do the bonds 
mature in serial installments so 
that the margin of safety is con- 
stantly increasing? 

Earnings—Is the property improved 
and producing stable net earnings of 
at least twice the interest charges? 
Real Estate Conditions — Is the 
property located in a city where real 
estate values are solid, stable and 
constantly advancing, and not de- 
pendent on booms or speculation? 
Sponsorship — Are the bonds of- 
fered by a responsible investment 
banking House, not connected in 
any way with the ownership or 
management of the property? 


We wish to point out that the first 
mortgage 6% serial bonds we sell, in de- 
nominations of $100, $500 and $1,000, 
meet these and all other requirements of 
safety. We have prepared a special book- 
let, explaining these tests more fully and 
describing these investments in detail. 


Write for Circular No. 501-1 


S.W. STRAUS & ©O. 


MORTGAGE »* BOND BANK 8S 
ESTABLISHES 1062 
ONE WALL STREET 


STRAUS BUILDING 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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serves normal appearance. 
catalogue of Dresses, Skirts, Coats, Corsets and Negligees. 
Ne. 700 AMERICAN WEAR (B., 1252 West 25th S., New York 


O educate your 
children, support a 
family, pay off a mortgage, 
buy a home or dress better? 
Then do as thousands of others 
i Make money selling 
World’s Star Hosiery and Klean- 
Knit Underwear in y our hometown. 


No previous experience is 
= e show you how to oe money in 
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Two > lady agents began in their 5 
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$3008 First Year. 
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rite teday for our free catalog. We pro- 
tect equa ta tonics and make prompt delivery. 
WORLDs ses KNIT TING (0) 
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| Is it not better to lend ten dollars to the 


| richest city in America, at slightly more tha: 





4 per cent, than to hand it over to some irre- 
sponsible stranger who holds out glitter- 
ing hopes, but whose chances of “making 
good”’ are insignificant, if we judge by the 
cold, hard teachings of experience? Mos: 
of us forget that a safe bond, paying th 
average rate of about 5 per cent, works fo: 
us day and night. The 5 per cent may kx 
put into a savings bank, compounded, and 
in a very few years we find that the mor 
risky venture, which has not paid dividends, 
will soon have to pay us about 50 or 60 per 
cent to equal the slow but steady goer. It is 
the old, old fable of the tortoise and the hare. 


What to Buy 


Of course, there are a great many people 
who invest large sums, but the reader of 
this page, whether he is a millionaire or a 
clerk, is far more likely to be one of the 
number who can lay their hands on a few 
dollars, and who want to know what to buy. 
That is the practical question. Not what 
the new currency bill means, or whether 
the trusts have reformed, but, how shall | 
invest $300 or $800 to-day or next week and 
get the highest rate of interest consistent 
with safety and the ability to sell in case of 
need ? 

With these questions in mind,— ques- 
tions that come to this department every 
day,— the writer asked more than a score 
of leading investment banking firms to name 
bonds in $500 and $100 amounts which they 
can supply and can unreservedly recom- 
mend. From a list of those running 
for ten years or more, | have selected 
a number which, after careful study, are 
believed to be safe and attractive; and to 
them | have added other well known securi- 
ties. All of these bonds are based either 
upon the credit of States and cities, or 
secured by mortgage upon the properties 
of established business enterprises engaged 
in supplying necessities of life. 

One may buy a bond at any time with- 
out losing interest upon it. Interest is 
pro rated — that is, the purchaser gets th« 
exact amount he is entitled to. Bonds in 
$100 or $500 amounts are exactly like those 
in larger amounts. They are secured by 
the same property, and have the same 
rights. There is only one caution to be 
noted. The prices given are subject to 
change at any time. In practice, however, 
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Get Your 
Picture 


Taken 


O you like this pic- 
ture? Isn’t it differ- 
ent? You cannot get 

this kind of work at the 
ordinary studio. It was 
done by a master photog- 
rapher. 





Would you like such a man 
to take your daughter’s 


or your baby’s, or your own? 


Of course you would—we all would, except that we don’t 
always feel like paying such a man’s prices. 


Our Readers Get 20% Discount 





You can get such a picture—without pay- 


ing the price. 


The McClure Publications are now en- 
gaged in a photographic pope for their 
woman’s magazine, The dies’ World. 


Large contracts have been made with the 
finest photographers of every large city in 
the United States. 


One condition of these contracts is that 
every studio be thrown open to McClure 
readers, so that any member of the 
“McClure family” may order photographs, 
for a short time, at unprecedented prices. 


The photographer's discount to you, as a 
McClure reader, is 20%. All you need is 
acard of introduction from us, and that 
card costs you nothing. 


Mail us the coupon below. It will bring 
you a card of introduction to the best 
hotographic studio in your locality. 
hen pay the studio a visit and look at 


styles and prices. Order whatever you 
like—then present your card and get the 


discount. 


It has never before been possible to get 
a bargain rate at the most exclusive 
»hotographic studios in America. 

fe is not now possible for the 

But you, as a 


eneral public. 
McClure reader, can get this 4 
bargain—now—just by ert- Pa 
ting the coupon, and mail- ‘ 
ing it to 


send me 
a card of in- 
troduction to 

the best photog- 
= rage hs = > 
. cality, this o 
aw pen rd entitle me to a 20% 


discount in case I wish to 
251 Fourth Ave. make a purchase there. 
New York 


City 
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the advertiser and of the soundness of the proposition. 


ular case, the acceptance of the advertisement by us is 
evidence of the strongest character that the advertiser 
is % 


O advertisement is accepted for the financial sec- 
tion of MCCLURE'S until afler careful investi- 
liot by trained experts of the personal integrity of 


hi'e we can not guarantee the result in any partic- 


orthy of public confidence. 











30 


Experience Right on the Ground 
is offered conservative investors in this 
Fre> 
splendid 


you 


6°; 


They 


Northwest where “ 

and thoroughly informed. 
diring 
Ask for Booklet T and list of offerings. 


E. J. 


blished 1833 


Esta 


Years’ Practical Investment 


Booklet Send for it and learn what 
investment opportunities await 
in our 


, Farm Mortgages 


cover improved. preductive lands in the 
re Right on the Ground” 

Not a loss to a client 
our thirty years in business 





LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 


Capital and Surplus, $400,000. 
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Partial 
you can buy | share of Pennsylvania R._ R. for $30 
down; U. 3. Steel, $20 down: $100 N. Y. City 
Bonds, $10 down, balance in small monthly pay- 


Sheldon, Morgan & Company nin vork'c 


CUCUOEELDEUEEDOCEEUDEUPECOOCUD DEE EEEREERECDEET OEE EEE: 


A SMALL FIRST 
PAYMENT 


now enables you to buy one 
share or as many as you care 
to, of dividend bearing stocks 
or bonds listed on New York 
Stock Exchange. You can 
invest whatever amount. you 
find convenient Under our 
plan of 


Payment Purchases 


ments. You receive the dividends while paying 
for the securities and you may sell at any time. 
BOOKLET 12 MAILED FREE 
42 Broad "er 
ity 
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WANTED—AN IDEA! 


ent ? 


be ho can think 
of some simple 
thing to pat- 
Protect your ideas, they may bring you wealth. Write for 


“Needed Inventions” and “How to get your Patent and your Money.’ 
RANDOLPH & CO., PATENT ATTORNEYS, Dept, 50,WASHINGTON, D.C, 





50c OFFER FOR 10c. 


Send 10c and film, any 


KODAK FINISHING. S:«(:<'sv.'e=.'sss 


will develop film and also make 6 picture s from best negatives. 


Beautiful work. 
ROANOKE CYCLE COMPANY - 


8x10 mounted enlargements 25c 
ROANOKE, VA. 





PATEN 


free 


ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manu- 
facturers want Owen patents. Send for 3 
books; inventions wanted, etc. I get patent or no fee. 


Manufacturing facilities. 


RICHARD B. OWEN, 43 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





WORLD 


WE SET THE STANDARD with our 
De Luxe tours; small groups. Tours East 
and West including “ Garden of Allah.” 
Nile, Palestine, Siam, Philippines, North 
China, especially. Reasonable rates. 

PRANK C. CLARK, Times Building. NEW YORK 


THE 


CLARK'sQRIENT CRUIsE 


17th Annual; leaves February 14th. 


SUMPTUOUS NEW S. S. 


24.1 
ete 


Days of Cruising by the l’epular 


“ROTTERDAM” 


70 Tous. Coat $400 up, including hotels, drives, guides, 
VISITING: Madeira, Spain, Algiers, Athens, Constantinople. 


17 days in Palestine and Egypt, Rome. Riviera, ete. Stop-over 


in EB 


rope: week in Paris 4 London, $39. Program free. ound 


the World Tours in the Fa 


FRANK C 


. CLARK, Times Buliding, New York. 





Sixty-five Glorious | 


bond prices do not change rapidly; and, 
with a few exceptions, unless there is a 
panic or a sudden outburst of prosperity, 
the prices stated here wiil be pretty close 
to those obtaining several months hence. 
When the net income return, or “yield,” 
is referred to, there is taken into account 
the time the bond has yet to run, so that 
the reader does not have to figure at all. 
All of the bonds named may be had in $1000 
amounts and multiples thereof, as well, as 
in smaller sums. 


State and City Bonds 


New York City, various issues, 314s, 4s, 44s, 
and 4s, all to net from 4 to 4% per cent, mostly 
running for fairly long periods, always readily 
salable, both on and off the Stock Exchange, and 
in all the leading financial centers of the world 
Obtainable in registered form in $10 amounts and 
multiples thereof. Free from local taxes in New 
York State. May be bought from practically 
any bank, banker, or broker. 

City of Chicago harbor construction 4s, ma- 
turing 1916 to 1932, limited number of $100 
pieces, yield 4 per cent 

State of Louisiana 4s of 1938, denominations 
of $500, price to net about 4.20 per cent. Free 
from local taxes in Louisiana 

State of Mississippi 44s, due serially from 1919 
to 1934, in $100 and $500 denominations. Of- 
fered thus far only by bankers in New Orleans. 
Free from local taxes in Mississippi. The State 
is not a wealthy one, but its debt is exceedingly 
small. 

Province of Alberta, Canada, 44s, one issue 
in $500 amounts, due 1924, other issue in 
$100 and $500 amounts, due 1923, both to 
yield about 4.80 per cent. This is one of the 
of Canadian investment. These bonds, of course, 
highest type are not free from the Federal In- 
come Tax. 

Baltimore 4s, due 1958, yield about 4.05 per 
cent. Obtainable in $100 amounts and multi- 
ples. Tax free in Maryland. 

San Francisco 5s, run all the way from a few 
years to long periods, to yicld 4.60 per cent, $100 
amounts. Free from local taxes in California. 

Cincinnati 4's, due 1934, to yield 4.10 per 
cent, $500 amounts. 

Bell County, Texas, Road District §s, yield 
5 per cent, $100 amounts. This is in a high-grade 
agricultural district, and this class of bonds has 
a good record. 

City of Gloversville, New York, 4s, all in 
denominations of $100, due serially from 1915 
to 1927, to yield 4% per cent. Tax free in New 
York State. 

Tacoma, Washington, Green River Special 
Water Fund No. 2, 5s, due serially from 1914 to 
1939, yield 4.75 per cent, $500 amounts. 

City of San Diego, California, water-works 5s, 
yield 4.70 per cent, maturing from 1915 to 1924, 
$625 amounts. 

City of Phoenix, Arizona, yields 4.70 per cent, 
$500 amounts. Although a relatively small city, 
Phoenix is the largest in Arizona, and rapidly 
growing. 
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The last light! 


It is you the human coyote fears. 
The patrolman is four blocks away— 
to breek into your house is the work 
of a moment—but—in that lighted 
room there may be a man—a man 
who is not afraid—who is armed. 

Three million Iver Johnson Revolv- 
ers, guarding American homes, consti- 
tute the only real hazard—the only 
real check to burglary. 

Say to your dealer, ‘‘I want an abso- 
lutely safe revolver.” He will hand you 
out an Iver Johnson. 

It can only be fired with deliberate 
intent. But it is always ready—there 
are no catches to adjust—or forget— 
just a long pull on the trigger. 

In proof—the famous test—you can 
‘*¢ Hammer the Hammer.” 


$6.00 at Hardware and 
Sporting Goods Stores 











Send for our 82-page book, in stiff board covers, 
which tells all about Revolvers, Iver Johnson Cham- 
pion Shot Guns, Bicycics and Motorcycles, It is free, 





IVER JOHNSON 
automatic REVOLVER 





iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
136 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
98 Chambers Street, New York 717 Market Strect, San Francisco 


LITIS|TIE|RITIN 


Use it every day 


VERY home medicine cabinet should include its bottle of 

Listerine—the safe and thorough antiseptic. In case of cuts 
or burns, Listerine applied promptly will render the wound aseptic. 
As a mouth-wash Listerine is as efficient an antiseptic as can be 
safely used. Dentists urge its use regularly in cleansing the teeth. 
Listerine has been endorsed by physicians for 30 years. Imitated 
freely, but never improved upon. 


All Druggists Sell Listerine 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Railroad Bonds 
In $500 AMOUNTS 


Atchison general mortgage 48 and adjustment 
4s, both run about 80 years, yield 4.20 and 4.60 
per cent respectively. 

Baltimore & Ohio prior lien 3443, 11 years, 
yield 4.40 per cent, and first mortgage 4s, due 
1948, yield 43 per cent. 

Northern Pacific prior lien and land grant 4s 
and general lien and land grant 3s, 83 and 134 
years, 4.20 per cent and 4.35 per cent respectively. 

Southern Pacific, first and refunding 4s, 41 
years, yield 4.40 per cent. 

Union Pacific, first railroad and land grant 
48, 33 years, first and refunding 4s, 94 years, 
yield about 4.20 per cent and 4.30 per cent 
each. 


All of these bonds are of the highest known 
grade, nearly all being legal for savings 
banks in New York State, the most severe 
standard. Ifa spice of speculation is wanted, 
there are the new Southern Pacific conver- 
tible 5s, which run for 20 years and yield 
about 5 per cent. They are not secured 
by mortgage, but are followed by $273,- 
000,000 of stock upon which 6 per cent 
dividends are paid. All the railroad 
bonds mentioned are ‘listed on the Stock 
Exchange. 

In $100 AMOUNTS 


Norfolk & Western first consolidated 4s, 82 
years, yield about 4.20 per cent. Absolutely 
safe, but scarce. 

Southern Pacific, San Francisco Terminal, 
first 4s, 36 years, about 4.90 per cent. 

Virginian Railway, first mortgage 5s, 48 years, 
yield 5.05 per cent. A new railroad, but well 
constructed and with earnings ample to meet all 
charges. Also to be had in $500 amounts. 


Public Utility Bonds 


State, city, and railroad bonds of the 
better grade, with a few exceptions, return 
a low rate of interest. Safety, together 
with a higher rate of interest ard a reason- 
able degree of ready convertibilicy into cash, 
may be found among what are known as 
public utilities. 


Montana Power Co., first and refunding mort- 
gage 5s, 29 years, yield 5.45 per cent, actively 
dealt in on the Stock Exchange, $100 and $500 
amounts. 

American Telephone & Telegraph collateral 
trust 4 per cent certificates, 15 years, yield about 
5 per cent, $100 amounts. These bonds rank first 
among the various issues of the Bell holding 
company. They are actively dealt in on the 
Stock Exchange, and . ay be bought through 
any banker or broker. They are not mortgage 
bonds. 

Denver Gas & Electric Co., general mortgage 


58, 35 years, $100, $250, and $500 pieces, yield 
about 54 per cent. 

Cleveland Electric Illuminating Cq, first mort- 
gage 58, 25 years, yield 4.80 per cent, denomina- 
tions of $500, amply secured by earnings and 
value of property. 

Beloit Water, Gas & Electric Co., first mort- 

ge 5S, 25 years, yield 5.15 per cent, $100 and 
| amounts (Beloit, Wisconsin). 

Buffalo General Electric Co., first mortgage 
58, 25 years, yield 4.83 per cent, $100 amounts, 
amply secured by earnings. 

Indiana Railways & Light Co., first and refund 
ing 5s, 29 years, yield 5.40 per cent, $500 amounts, 
not an absolutely first mortgage on all the prop- 
erty, but interest on all bonds earned three times 
over in 1913, serves several small cities in Indiana 
with population of about 70,000. 

Wisconsin Gas & Electric Co., first mortgage 
5, 38 years, yield 5.29 per cent, $500 amounts. 
Serves cities of Racine and Kenosha. 

Niagara Falls Power Co., first mortgage 53s, 
18 years, yield 4.80 per cent. Interest on these 
bonds earned four times over, $500 amounts. 

Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, 5s, 11 years, 
yield 5.05 per cent, $500 amounts. Net earnings 
have always been not less than six times inter- 
est charges. “Dividends at rate of 8 per cent 


; have been paid continuously since 1886, now 


on $18,000,000 of stock. Bonds in $500 amounts 
of the Southern Bell and Cumberland Bell com- 
panies may be had to yield a little over 5 per cent. 

Consumers Power Co., Minneapolis, first mort- 
gage 5s, yield 5.90 per cent, $500 amounts, 15 
ogy This is a holding concern for a large num- 

r of electric power companies in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and the Dakotas. 

Minnesota Gas & Electric Co., first mortgage 
6s, yield 5.90 per cent, $100 and $500 amounts, 
19 years. Small company, but operates gas and 
electric plants in thriving county seat in Minne- 
sota. 

Public Service Corporation of New Jersey, per- 
petual 6 per cent interest-bearing certificates, 
yield 5.70 per cent, registered in denominations 
of $1 and multiples thereof, but ordinarily ob- 
tainable in $100 amounts. Although bearing a 
fixed rate of interest like a bond, these certifi- 
cates are perpetual like stock, and are not secured 
by mortgage but by deposit of stocks of subsidiary 
companies. These *:ocks, however, are valuable. 
This is one of the largest single corporations in the 
world engaged in supplying gas, power, electricity, 
and street railway and interurban service. Nat- 
urally, there are many different dealers in its secu- 
rities. The certificates are free from local taxes 
in New Jersey. 

Western United Gas & Electric Co., first and 
refunding mortgage 5s, yicld 5.06 per cent., 36 
years, $100 and $500 amounts. Company serves 
Joliet, Elgin, Aurora, Illinois, and adjacent towns. 
Uniike many public utility companies, it has been 
established a number of years and is a seasoned 
enterprise. 

Southwestern Power & Light Co., lien 5s, 
yield 5.40 per cent, $100 and $500 amounts, 29 
years. Serves a large and growing territory in 
Texas and a few towns in Mexico. All stocks 
and bonds of eight subsidiary companies pledged 
under the mortgage. 

Springfield Railway Co., first lien 5s, yield about 
5.35 per cent, according to serial maturities, $100 
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“Sure, I chew; and I chew the best there is. My brand is PIPER 
Heidsieck. I use “PIPER” and, tell you the truth, I’ve found it 


the most soothing and satisfying way of using tobacco.” 


PIPER Heidsieck 


CHEWING TOBACCO—Champagne Flavor 


The rich, wine-like flavor of 
“PIPER” satisfies the tobacco- 
hunger as nothing else can! 

“PIPER” is a revelation to the 
man who tries it for the first time 
—a never-failing source of enjoy- 
ment thereafter. Try “PIPER” 
once and you will understand 
why the use of this famous plug 
tobacco has been for years the 
wholesome helpful habit of thou- 


FRE 


sands of prominent Americans 
—lawyers, doctors, statesmen, 
thinkers in every profession 
and business. “PIPER” is win- 
ning the favor of more tobacco 
users every day. 

The ripest, richest,carefully se- 
lected tobacco leaf—clean, sweet 
and mellow— gives “PIPER” 
the quality that distinguishes it 
from other Plug Tobaccos. 


Send 10 cents and we will send a full-size 10-cent cut of “PIPER” and a handsome 
leather pouch FREE, anywhere in the U.S. Also a little folder telling about 


PIPER Heidsieck tobacco. The tobacco, the pouch and mailing expenses will cost us 20 cents 
and we are glad to spend the money to get you to try “PIPER.” We know that once you 
have started, you will become a permanent friend of this wonderfully wholesome, healthful 
and satisfying tobacco. In writing please give name of your tobacco dealer. 


Sold by dealers everywhere, in all size cuts from 5c up —also in handy 10c tin boxes 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY, Room 1166, 111 Fifth * ‘enue, New York City 
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For your own interest—patronize McClure manufacturers 
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How to reduce 


Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust ~ 


Tarvia Road, 
Middletown, R. I, 


your road taxes— 


HE modern way to build 

macadam roads is to bond 
them with Tarvia—a dense, 
viscid, coal tar binder. Itadds 
a little to the frst cost of the 
road, but it saves a lot in the 
annual maintenance charges. 
A Tarvia-bonded road will keep its 
contour for many years. It will shed 
water. Automobile traffic does not 
tear it to pieces. It produces little or 
no dust. It does not ravel on grades, 
for the waterproof character of Tar- 
via prevents such damage. 


After a hard winter the snow melts 
from the tarviated road and reveals 
the surface in good condition. 


Tarvia has won its way among up-to- 
date engineers, simply on the basis of 
the money which it saves. Town 
after town has learned that it can re- 
duce the cost of its highways by the 
steady extension of Tarvia treatment. 


The art of road building has now 
reached a point where the dusty road 
is in itself proof that the road is wast- 
ing the taxpayers’ money, because it 
cannot withstand modern traffic. 


Booklets on request 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 

Cincinnati Minneapoiis Pittsburgh 
THE PATERSON MFG, CO., Lad: 


’ COMPANY 
St. Louis Kansas City Cleveland 
Seattle Birmingbam 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N.B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney,N.S, 





The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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and $500 amounts. Absolute first mortgage on 
electric street railway in Springfield, Ohio. 


Naturally, this is far from a complete | 


list of public utility bonds obtainable in 


$500 and $100 pieces. Hundreds of good | 
ones have not been mentioned, and no ref- | 


erence has been made to a large class of 
safe securities which yield high rates, 6 per 
cent and more, namely, bonds that run for 


only three, four, or five years. Unless | 


otherwise stated, most of the utility bonds 
are not listed on the Stock Exchange, but 
are dealt in especially by one or more re- 
liable investment banking firms. 


Industrial Bonds 


Bonds of so-called industrial companies, 
manufacturing and mercantile, are diffi- 
cult to select, because the earnings fluctu- 
ate much more than those of railroad or 
public utility congerns. Questions of com- 
petition, new inventions, public caprice, 
good will, trademarks, and patents also 
play a much larger part. Among those 
of better known companies which may be 
suggested are: 


United States Steel Corporation, sinking fund 
collateral trust second mortgage 5s, 49 years, yield 
4% per cent, $500 amounts. Not a first mort- 
gage, but after allowing some forty millions for 
depreciation, new construction, etc., the corpo- 
ration paid its interest charges last year and had 
$65,000,000 remaining. Perhaps the most ac- 
tively traded in of any bond. 

General Electric Co., debenture 34s, 28 years, 
yield 4% per cent, $100 amounts. Not secured 
by mortgage, but company has no mortgage in- 


debtedness, and earnings are enormous. Rather | 


scarce. 

Central Leather Co., first mortgage 5s, 11 
years, yield trifle over 5 per cent, $100 
amounts. 

American Can Co., 5 per cent sinking fund 
debentures, 14 years, yield 5.55 per cent, $500 
amounts. Stocks of this company are rather 
speculative, but bonds appear safe enough, in- 
terest being earned seven or eight times over. 
There are no mortgages ahead of this issue. 


With a very few exceptions, all of the 
bonds in this list are free from the Federal 
Income Tax; that is, the tax is paid by the 
corporation. In the case of bonds of States 
and other political subdivisions in this coun- 
try, the owner does not even have to declar2 
his ownership. Bonds listed on the Stock 
Exchange are not necessarily better than 
others. Readers who desire to purchase 
unlisted bonds may learn which firms 
specialize in such bonds from their local 
bank or from this department. 














Increase Your Profits 


by contracting with a statis- 
tical organization for aid in 
anticipating changes in com- 
modity prices, labor demands 
and investment values. 
Eliminate worry. Cease de- 
pending on rumors or luck. 
Work in accordance with a 
definite policy based on funda- 
mental statistics. 


articulers—which will be sent 
soak s—address Dept. M-33 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Engineering Offices. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 











Largest Statistical Organization of its Character in U. S. 


























3 CUSTOM SHIRTS FOR $5.00 
I make shirts that fit you, because I make your shirts from your 
measurements and guarantee to take them back if they do not 
satisfy you. 
send you 100 samples to select fro 

T eend you —y— blank with rules. I send you ithe finished 
shirts express prepaid. No ready-made shirts in my shop, but 
facilities for quick. delivery of the highest grade of custom work 
wri ad qnole, (Higher-pric fabrics, too.).. Fali 
sam ples No agents. 

CLARENCE E E. HEAD ( (Master of Sbirteraft), 110 Beners St.. Ithara, N.Y. 





— . On -_ ~ 
Save ney = Ante ee 


Send for our “PRICE WRECKER" No. 90, listing over 2,000 
Auto Sundries. 


Asan Introductory Offer We Will Send 


3 Times Co. Spark Plugs for $1 
Sold Regularly at $1 cach. 
We guarantee them fully for a whole year. 
IMES SQ. AUTOMOBILE CO. 
WORLD'S LARGE * DEALERS in our PRICE AUTO- 
OBILES and SUPP. 
NEW Vor« ™ 


Broadway é 56th St. 1210-19 Michigan Av. 
Vw-Waa SIORY-WRITING TAUGHT, ji, 
MAEDA commission: “Sur srudsts welt start, to. tent 

“WRITING FOR 


FIT,” how gives . National Press 
BOF LE, tals Dove. 12, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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FINANCIAL SERVICE BUREAU 


Taxes and Savings Banks 


Question: A depositor has money in a New 
York State savings bank. If a resident of that 
State, would he have to include these deposits in 
his assessment statement? If so, would he be 
taxed, and at what rate? About what rate of tax 
would a person living in the country in New York 
State have to pay on a thousand dollar bond of 
a good railroad bearing 4 per cent, such as the 
New York Central? A.A. S., Neb. 


Answer: Deposits in New York savings 
banks are exempt to the depositor absolutely. 
Substantially all bonds of every description 
can be made tax exempt by the payment of 
one half of one per cent. In the case of 
bonds secured by the mortgage of property 
in the State of New York recorded since July 


1, 1906, the bonds are exempt if all the prop- i 


erty was in New York. Any bond secured 
by a mortgage on real property in the State 
of New York recorded prior to that date 
may be made tax.exempt by the payment of 
one half of one per cent to the recording 


officer of the county in which the mortgage 


was recorded. In the case of bonds secured 
by mortgages outside the State, or unsecured, 
the bonds may be made tax exempt by the 
payment of one half of one per cent, under 
the Secured Debt Tax Law, to the Comp- 
troller of the State or his deputy in the New 
York City Office. 


How to Invest $3000 


Question: | have some $3000 to $4000 to invest 
in some good bonds or high-grade securities pay- 
ing from 5 to 6 per cent interest as a permanent 
investment. What would you advise? 

Mrs. B. D. H., Ind. 


Answer: Probably the best plan for you 
to pursue is to‘get’ in touch with either a 
reliable firm dealing in first mortgages on 
real estate or an investment banking firm 
selling high-grade public utility bonds. - You 
can buy safe mortgages to yield 6 per cent, 
although the difficulty here is that they 
usually run for short periods only. - Safe 
public utility bonds for long as well as short 
terms may be had to yield 5% per cent. 
A year ago, bonds of the very highest 
grade, based upon the strongest manufactur- 
ing companies in the United States, could be 
purchased upon the New York Stock Ex- 
change to yield 6 per cent, but only a few 
of these bonds now return more than 5 per 


cent. A representative issue of this class 
are the 414’s of Armour & Co., which return 
somewhat more than 5 per cent on the in- 
vestment, are unquestionably safe, and can 
be purchased through any banker or broker. 
Of course, there are many safe stocks that yield 
from 5 to 6 per cent, but you would have 
to exercise more care in their selection than 
you would in the case of bonds. 


Saving for a Child 


Question: My husband is a teacher. We have 
no other money than what he brings home every 
month. My little daughter is three years old. 
When she is eighteen years or perhaps twenty- 
one years old | want her to have a few thousand 
dollars of her own. | do not want to use a sav- 
ings-bank account. | want that the-money that 
is paid in for her every month or so shall under no 
circumstances be allowed to be taken out again 
(whole or in parts) before the child is at least eigh- 
teen or perbaps twenty-one years old, and that then 
the money shall belong only and entirely to her- 
self, to be used only by herself as she shall think 
best. . What-shall | dor E. G. L., Canada. 


Answer: \t is not a simple matter to sug- 
gest any scheme for saving which exactly 
meets your requirements. There may be 
methods of buying bonds on the instalment 
plan, but most of these methods depend 
upon-the solvency and success of some one 
firm. It would seem as if the best way would 
be for your husband to take out a straight 
endowment life insurance policy for fifteen 
years, payable only to your daughter. The 
policy would come due when your daughter 
is eighteen years old, and would be paid 
over to her only. In case your husband 
died any time before the end of the fifteen 
years, your daughter would get the entire 
amount, and would thus be protected against 
your husband’s death. 

The cost of such insurance depends 
entirely upon your husband’s age. At 
age thirty-five, he would have to pay 
about $60 a year for $1000, and the pre- 
mium could be paid quarterly if desired. 
Of course; you do not receive more than 
3 or 3% per cent interest on your monev 
in life insurance, but, in addition to tying 
up the money absolutely for the benefit 
of your daughter, you would also in this 
way protect your daughter in case of the 
death of her father. There are many life 
insurance companies to whom you could 
apply, which are perfectly reliable, both in 
Canada and in this country. 
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Good 
Workmanship 





The two biggest words 
in tailordom. Woolens 
are a detail, but work- 


\, manship is an essential. 
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Ask our local dealer to show 
you what $25 or so will se- 
cure in a Suit or Overcoat 
made expressly for you. Today. 
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Writ: to the Marketplace—Guaranteed Goods are the best 
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A New Casement Operator 


The bronze metal handle is all that is seen. Turning it 
opens or closes the casement window with ease and holds it 
firmly locked at any point. There is no interference with 
curtains or shades, or with window screens placed on the inside. 

This device makes casements easy to govern and elimi- 
nates many objections to this very desirable form of window. Any dealer in 
Corbin hardware can tell you all about it. Or we will send you descriptive 
matter upon request. Let us hear from you. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


The American Hardware Corporation Successor 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
Chicago New York Philadelphia 


Che Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods 








1914] 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


By JEANNETTE L. GILDER 


A Lady and Her Husband aoe. 
eeves 1S 
a new name to me in fiction. She is an Eng- 
lishwoman, and the scene of her story, “A 
Lady and Her Husband” (Putnam), is laid 
in England. It is the story of the lives of a 
man and woman who have passed their first 
youth, and it is a clever story with the ear- 
marks of truth. The heroine, Mary Heyham, 
is a placid middle-aged woman who awoke 
at about the time when most people are going 
to sleep. The story is modern in tone and 
literary in expression. It was not written 
for mere entertainment; it was written be- 
cause it was in the author’s heart to write it, 
and it will find many sympathetic readers. 


“Rung Ho!” (Scribner) is 

Rung Ho! not an attractive title, but 
it is an attractive story told by Talbot 
Mundy. The-time is just on the eve of the 
Indian mutiny, and we find love, adventure, 
and breathless suspense scattered through its 


pages. The author has taken a hint from 
Kipling and given us a bit of verse at the 
head of each chapter.. It is not bad verse, 
nor yet is it Kipling verse; but it makes in- 
teresting chapter headings, which is perhaps 


all that the author intended. Do you think 
these lines would have been written if there 
had never been a Kipling or a Browning? 
Sabers and spurs and jingling bits — 
(Ho! But the food to feed them!) 
Sinews and eyes. and ears and wits — 
(Hey! But the troopers need them!) 
Sahib, mount! Thy chargers fling 
Foam to the night — thy trumpets sing — 
Thy lance-butts on the stirrups ring — 
Mount, sahib! Blood them! Lead them! 


’ In “The Heart’s 

The Heart’s Country Cotutey” 
(Houghton, Mifflin), by Mary Heaton Vorse, 
there are more tears than smiles. ‘It is 
rather unusual with Mrs. Vorse’s stories, 
but here we have more of a psychological 
study than one is apt to find in fiction that 
starts out to entertain rather than to discuss. 
The heroine of this story falls in love with 
the wrong man, but fortunately finds it out 
in time, and, fortunately also, the right man 
appears upon the scene and all goes well; 
but there is a good deal of harrowing of the 
reader’s feelings before the end is reached. 


Full Swing Some time ago the lady who 

writes over the pen-name of 
Frank Danby became offended with the 
reading public because her story, ‘The 
Heart of a Child,” did not make the popular 
appeal that she had hoped it would. The 
story was a most unusual one, quite extrzor- 
dinary and away ahead of the general run of 
“best sellers.” While it received the praise 
of the discriminating, and had what would be 
considered a good sale for most novels, the 
author was disappointed in its vogue, and 
declared, so it is said, that she would never 
write another novel. Fortunately for the 
reading public, she has not fulfilled her 
threat, for we have now “Full Swing” 
(Lippincott), which, if it does not get into 
the ranks of the “best sellers,”’ will be from 
no fault of the author. It is a remarkable 
book — the study of a woman’s character, 
and a woman who is unlike the type of 
woman that one meets with in fiction. Aga- 
tha Wanstead is a real person who made her 
mistakes, as ordinary mortals do, and who 
paid dearly for them. The other characters 
in the story are real people, but not common, 
every-day people. Neither is Frank Danby 
a common, every-day writer. She has not 
yet come into her own, but she will. I have 
sufficient faith in the reading public to 
believe that the many will eventually ap- 
preciate the work of this writer as much 
as the few do to-day. 


Theodore Dreiser is ancther 

The Titan novelist who is more talked 
about than read, though it would not sur- 
prise me if his latest novel, “The Titan” 
(Lane), largely increased the number of his 
readers. Mr. Dreiser, like Frank Danby, 
has always had an audience, small but en- 
thusiastic. His stories are not at all like 
hers, for they. are generally sordid and un- 
pleasant. He sees life from the under side, 
as one may say, not the sort of life that is 
pleasant to meet, but the sort of life that 
does exist. His books are called “virile,” 
strong,” and “masterful”; but, to my mind, 
a book may be “strong,” “virile,” Be 
“masterful” without being quite what Mr. 
Dreiser’s books are. His stories are inter- 
esting, if you like that sort of story, which 
1 confess that I do not, though | admit that 
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what he sees he sees with a microscopic eye, 
and what he writes of he writes with a pen 
dipped in the blackest ink. Mr. Dreiser 
has had curious experiences with his books. 
His first book was called “Sister Carrie.” 
It was announced by a publisher, and the 
book was ready to be sent to the booksellers; 
at the last moment it was disclaimed by 
the firm and its publication withdrawn. 
Another publisher with a more daring turn 
of mind published it, and won his reward 
by the attention it attracted. Now comes 
“The Titan,” with almost a similar history. 
It was announced by the Harpers as being 
“just published” by them; but at the last 
moment it was withdrawn, for reasons that 
the readers of the story will surmise. 


In the Palace of Darkened Windows Fn 
book, “In the Palace of Darkened Win- 
dows,” Mary Hastings Bradley treats in 
a light and airy way of the troubles that may 
befall an American girl who attempts to do 
in foreign countries as she would do at home. 
“It can’t be done.” The late Mme. Blanc 
(Th. Benzon), a Frenchwoman who knew 
a great deal about this country and its in- 
stitutions from personal observation, wrote 
a book which she published over here under 
the title “Misunderstood.” It was written 
to show American girls that they can not 
behave abroad as they do at home, or, if 
they do, they will be misunderstood. The 
girl in Mme. Blanc’s book was a perfectly 
proper girl, but she allowed a “renchman to 
call at her pension, to see her alone, and to 
take her to the theater. As such a thing 
would be impossible in a French girl of her 


_ class, he assumed that she was of another 


class. Her horror and indignation when 
she realized this led her to flee the country. 
Mrs. Bradley’s book is along the same lines, 
but she does not treat the subject as seri- 
ously, and her girl played with fire, whereas 
the one in Mme. Blanc’s book did not. 
Mrs. Bradiey incidentally gives us some 
very delightful pictures of Egypt. 


In “The Dance” (Stokes), 

The Dance by Troy and Margaret West 
Kinney, we have a serious treatment of 
what some people might consider a frivolous 
subject. The people who consider the dance 
frivolous only think of it in connection with 
the tango, the maxixe, and other modern 
dances. Dancing has its serious side. To 
some nations it is a religion; to others a 


national festivity. We all know of the dan- 
cing dervishes of the East and of the folk- 
dances of European nations. To go back 
to Bible times, we read of David dancing as 
an expression of his religious ecstasy. The 
Kinneys treat the subject historically and 
with the dignity that really surrounds it. 
Their book has come at a most opportune 
time, for the world to-day is dancing mad, 
and dancers are the best paid artists, with 
perhaps the exception of the most famous 
opera singers. The Kinneys believe in an 
endowed school of dancing. They regard 
this art from a scientific as well as an artistic 
point of view. They have traveled all 
through Europe to study the dances of for- 
eign countries, and they have interested 
themselves in modern dancing; though on 
the subject of modern dancers, except toe 
dancers such as Pavlowa and Genée, they 
have not a great deal to say. The Kinneys 
are artists; they are painters and illustrators. 
Dancing, to them, though they are not 
dancers, is no fad. It is “no more than the 
resumption of a normal exercise,” and they 
believe it to be “no less worthy of indulgence 
and cultivation than the taste for the sister 
art of music.”” The book is most agreeably 
written, and one does not have to be a 
votary of the dance to appreciate its many 
attractive qualities.’ The illustrations, made 
especially for the book by the Kinneys, are 
instinct with life. 


BOOKS THAT ARE TALKED ABOUT 
FICTION 


Perch of the Devil. By Gertrupe ATHERTON. 

No. 13 Wasbington Square. By Leroy Scorr. 

Faith Tresilion. By Even PHILLPorts. 

The Torch Bearer. By Reina Me tcner Mar- 
QUIS. 

The Sheep Track. By Nestor H. WessTer. 

You Never Know Your Luck. By GtLBerT 
PARKER. 

Louis Norbert. By VERNON LEE. 

Full Swing. By Frank Dansy. 

Penrod. By Bootu TARKINGTON. 

Stories of Russian Life. By ANTON TCHEKOFF. 

Maria. By the Baroness Von Hutton. 

The Victim. By Tuomas Dixon. 


BOOKS OTHER THAN FICTION 


Forces Mining and Undermining China. By 
Row .anp R. GiBson. 


Ancient Rome and Modern America. By Gu- 
GLIELMO FERRERO. 

Memories of Two Wars. By FREDERICK 
FUNSTON. 

Business as a Profession. By Lours D. Bran- 
DEIS. 


Essays. By Atice MeéyYNett. 
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T may be, if you wait, a Fairy will 
flit into your home (whether it be 
old or new) and using aswansdown 

brush, decorate it with a finish white as 
falling snow, smooth as mandarin silk. 
To be sure of this result tho, utilize Vitralite, 


the Leng-Life White Enamel. It keeps its lus- 
ter, surface and beauty with an indifference to 


q the flight of time, whether used inside or out- 


— 


meee Pratt & Lambert-Inc, 69 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


side, on wood, metal or plaster. Shows no 


brush marks, and is water-proof. 


Send for Booklet and Two Sample Panels 
one finished with Vitralite and the other with 
**61°" Floor Varnish, the varnish that made 
famous the words ‘‘7est it with a hammer. 
The wood may dent but the varnish won't 
crack.”* **61"" is heel-proof, mar-proof and 
water-proof, hot or cold. 

The quality of P. & L. Varnish Products has always been their 


strongest guarantee, Our established policy is full satisfaction or 
money refunded. . 
Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, 
specified by architects, and sold by paint and hardware dealers § 
every where, 


In Canada, 11 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario 











PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


Foreicn Paqromes 
Lonoon 
Ha ~was 


AMERICAN FACTORIES 
New Yorx Burraco Cuicaco 
BriocesuRc. Canada 


Pale tone ise R-VARNISH 


EsTaBLiSsHED 65 Years 


Shop through McClure’s for honest goods 
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CONTRACTING PLUMBERS. STEAM AND 
HOT WATER FITTERS 


4008/NO AMO REPAIMING 4 SPECIALTY 





oere EP. Beary ergs 
42) Superior Avenue, Cleveland, 6. 







‘Wrsrwess ore eee 
PIONEER PLUMBING & HEATING CO. 
478 G0. °W BROADWAY 
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The Marketplace of the World for Honest Goods 
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You are now wasting 
of this machine—by 


To save further Losses, 


Remington Typewriter Company, Incorporated, 


For clear, clean, typewriter results, use Remtico brand letter pape’ 
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many times the price 
stage coach methods. 


investigate now 


Save clerk-time on your billing 


Your present typewriter would quickly type this bill—up 
to the torn-off point. Then comes a delay. 

Before the total can be entered the bill must be accurately 
footed—then proved. 

The Remington Adding and Subtracting Typewriter—a 
complete correspondence typewriter — cuts out this time- 
waste. It types, totals and proves simultaneously. It dis- 
patches bills and statements with through-express speed. It 
proves instantly. 

Users report time-savings of 20% to 70%. And remember: 
By simply touching a lever the machine is ready for your 
letter writing. 

If you want to know how you can use this machine to re- 
lieve high-paid help of the drudgery of adding—how you can 
save valuable clerk-time, whether your business is large or 
small—how you can insure correct footings on every bill you 
send out—write for illustrated folder, “The Story of a Day’s 
Work.” 





ae 4 


~REMINGTC ON 


New York City. (Branches Everywhere) 


irbon paper and ribbons. Write to our nearest office. 


Pass unknown brands—buy from Advertisers in McClure’s 
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rHE FORTUNE TELLER 
“YOU—ALL SHO’ IS GWINE A BE A GREAT MAN.” 
Painted by Edw. V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co Copyright 1914 by Cream of Wheat G 
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The costliest ban- 
quet ever spread, 
with all the gastro- 
nomic concoctions 
that culinary genius 
can devise could not 
contain as much real body-building, digest- 
ible nutriment as two 


Shredded Wheat Biscuits 


the food that contains all the elements in the whole 
wheat grain steam-cooked, shredded and baked. It 
is what you digest, not what you eat, that builds 
muscle, bone and brain. The filmy, porous shreds 
of whole wheat are digested when the stomach rejects 
all other foods. Two Shredded Wheat Biscuits, with 
milk or cream and sliced peaches, make a complete, 
perfect meal at a cost of five or six cents. 





Always heat the Biscuit in oven to 
restore crispness; then cover it with 
sliced peaches or other fresh fruit 
and serve with milk or cream. Try 

toasted Triscuit, the Shredded 
Wheat Wafer, for luncheon with 
butter, cheese or marmalades. 


“It’s All in the Shreds’” 


Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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| 1847 ROGERS BROS. 
“Silver Plate that Wears” 


hat this brand of silver plate has 


had the preference for more 
than half a cenbary't important. 








ra the big, fact is the = 

r wearing is 

test of achial use for over oa 

Made in the heaviest rade. of ever 

plate. by the largest makers in the world 

Sold by leading dealers everywhere. Send for Catala W335” 
Ce Oey 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
NewYorx Cyicaco San PRANCISCO HAMILTON, CANADA 


“Che Worlds Langest Makers of Sterlns, Stver and Plate 








